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ERRATA. 

There  are  a  number  of  typographical  errors  which  will  be  noted  on  reading,  such 
as  the  omission  of  "i"  in  "provision,"  page  11,  line  11,  and  omission  of  "a"  in 
"  valuation,"  page  35,  line  1.  It  is  only  intended  to  call  attention  to  such  errors  as  are 
material. 

Page  16,  line  35,  paragraphs,  "tables"  should  be  inserted  after  "graded,"  to 
read,  "adjusted  and  graded  tables." 

Page  17,  line  9  from  bottom  of  page,  strike  out  "future"  and  insert  before 
"  increase  "  in  line  8  from  bottom,  to  read,  "  as  a  provision  for  the  future  increase." 

Page  47,  line  22  from  bottom  of  page,  insert  "  to  "  after  "  previous." 

Page  90,  line  30,  insert  "single  premium  for  the"  before  "annuity"  to  read, 
"The  siogle  premium  for  the  Annuity  is  found,"  etc. 

Page  93,  last  line,  "  cost  is "  should  be  "costs  are." 

Page  95,  the  second  paragraph  from  top  of  page  is  only  conditionally  accurate  in 
statement.  On  account  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  questions  involved,  it  were 
better  to  omit  the  paragraph. 

Page  97,  the  statements  in  the  first  paragraph  have  been  questioned  by  every 
actuary  who  has  read  the  book,  and  with  reason.  The  author  was  not  definite,  and 
was  only  correct  in  purpose  and  not  in  expression.  He  had  in  mind  the  application  of 
the  rates  to  old  societies  in  changes  for  their  old  business.  Owing  to  the  low  mortality 
assumptions  of  the  N.  F.  C.  Table,  and  the  generally  high  death-rate  among  old  mem- 
bers, it  would  re<|uire  forfeiture  of  reserve  accumulation  to  offset  excess  in  actual 
mortality.  At  least  such  is  my  conviction.  And  it  might  require  forfeitures  from 
young  and  new  members  to  make  good  deficiencies  of  the  old,  under  any  plan  of  re- 
organization which  involves  the  charging  of  level  premiums.  Where  the  old  members 
are  set  into  a  separate  class,  and  rates  made  applicable  only  to  new  members,  then  I 
would  consider  it  safe  to  allow  surrender  values,  or  for  new  societies  it  would  be  safe. 
However,  consideration  was  mainly  given  to  the  reorganization  of  old  societies,  in 
writing  the  book,  hence  the  broad  statements  of  the  paragraph. 

Page  99,  line  2  from  bottom,  "  present"  should  be  "  prospective,"  to  read,  "  Order 
has  a  prospective  deficiency." 

Page  105,  line  20,  "  have  paid  "  should  be  "  pay." 

Page  108,  line  20  from  bottom  of  page,  insert  "not"  after  "will"  to  read,  "will 
not  allow  of  statements." 

Page  109,  all  paragraphs  after  the  first,  and  preceding  the  heading,  "Another  Case 
of  Error,"  should  be  quoted,  being  the  utterances  of  the  Vice-President  ot  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Having  read  more  than  20,000  pages  ia  reference  to  Friendly  Societies  and  Frater- 
nal Orders,  it  became  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  digest  and  select  material  for  a 
small  publication.  The  purpose  of  my  writing  is  to  conserve  the  interests  Of  Fraternal 
Orders,  and  I  have  sought  the  attainment  of  that  end  by  reviews  and  comments  of 
practical  use  to  officials  of  Fraternal  Orders  in  their  efforts  to  place  these  institutions 
upon  a  permanent  basis. 

The  difficulties  met  by  the  Friendly  Societies  and  the  methods  adopted  to  over- 
come them  Ijave  been  presented  with  the  hope  that  they  point  the  way  of  extricating 
our  American  Orders  from  similar  troubles.  The  presentation  will  clearly  show  that 
there  is  a  lesson  for  the  officials  of  Fraternal  Orders  in  the  history  of  the  Friendly 
Societies.  While  the  latter  have  had  mostly  to  do  with  the  granting  of  sickness 
benefits,  in  respect  to  their  condition  and  the  necessary  remedial  action,  the  principles 
upon  which  their  plans  were  reconstructed  will  be  found  applicable  in  the  reorganization 
of,  the  Fraternal  Orders.  In  the  preparation  of  rates  for  sickness  benefits  there  are 
three  factors  entering  into  the  calculation,  namely,  Mortality,  Sickness  Experience, 
and  Interest,  while  Mortality  Experience  and  Interest  are  the  prime  elements  for 
determining  the  rates  for  death  benefits.  Since  death-rate  and  interest-rate  are  dealt 
with  in  both  computations,  it  is  readily  understood  that  there  must  be  close  relations 
between  the  calculations  of  contributions  for  sickness  and  death  benefits. 

In  the  references  to  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Orders  I  have  been  compelled  to  appear 
critical  rather  than  otherwise.  Commendation  is  always  pleasant,  and  criticism  should 
always  be  profitable.  At  other  times  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  commendation — in 
sincere  and  honest  praise.  At  this  time,  while  appearing  critical,  there  is  an  equal 
sincerity  and  an  even  greater  earnestness  in  the  desire  to  uphold  and  support  the 
Fraternal  System  of  Insurance  Protection.  I  trust  that  the  reading  of  che  following 
pages  will  be  with  that  fact  always  in  mind. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  Commutation  Columns,  Terminal  Reserve  Values, 
and  Monetary  Tables  which  were  prepared  especially  for  this  publication  by  Dr. 
George  E.  West  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  were  verified  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Actuaries  of  New  York  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost  accuracy.  There  are  errors  in 
the  original  Tables,  as  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress 
for  1898,  1899  and  1900,  which  are  corrected  in  this  publication.  Dr.  West  is  an  expert 
mathematician,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  material  aid  in  the  preparation  of  many  of 
the  tables  which  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Courtesies  extended  by  well-known 
Actuaries  of  New  York  City  ar«  gratefully  acknowledged. 

October  25,  1900.  Abb  Landis. 
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ORIGIN  OF  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

Associations  of  the  nature  of  Friendly  Societies  existed  two  or  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  Era.  In  ancient  Greece  they  were  called  Thiases  and  sometimes 
Evanes.  Thiases  is  derived  from  Thiazo,  which  means  to  lead  a  chorus  or  dance. 
Evanes  is  derived  hom.  Evanos,  which  signifies  a  contribution,  or  a  collection,  especially 
for  a  feast.  It  also  means  money,  in  the  same  sense  as  evanizomai,  meaning  "  I  beg  an 
alms  " — or  collect,  or  get  together  alms.  The  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  festivals  in  common  to  some  divinity,  and  the  members  being  so  asso- 
ciated in  pleasure  (and  semi-religious  worship)  fell  into  such  close  relations  »nd  good 
fellowship  that  it  followed  inevitably  from  the  promptings  of  human  nature  that  they 
should  render  assistance  to  those  who  might  be  reduced  to  want  through  sickness. 
Collective  pride  and  brotherly  feeling  led  to  the  custom  of  providing  suitable  funerals 
for  deceased  members.  Thus  grew  up  private  corporations  (recognized  by  the  State), 
which  had  their  laws,  officers,  degrees,  contributions  and  benefactions,  and  their  regu- 
lar meeting  places.  They  were,  in  ancient  times,  numerous  in  many  important  cities. 
At  Rhodts  there  were  the  "Companions  of  the  Sun,"  "The  Sons  of  Bacchus,"  of 
"Minerva,"  of  "Jupiter  Atabyrius,"  of  "Jupiter  the  Savior."  At  Athens,  the 
"  Heroists,"  the  "  Oregons  "  and  the  "  Thiasotes." 

A  society  organized  for  the  worship  of  "Diana  and  Antinous,"  according  to  aa 
inscription  found  19  miles  from  Rome,  at  Lanuvium,  made  regular  collections  from 
members  for  the  expenses  of  feasts  and  festivities  and  for  the  funerals  of  decealFd 
members.  In  case  of  death  there  were  allowed  for  funeral  expenses  300  sesterces 
(about  $11.00).)  The  entrance  fee  was  an  amphora  of  good  wine  and  100  sesterces 
(|3.75)  and  the  monthly  dues  of  five  asses  (about  four  cents). 

Most  friendly  societies  are  of  modern  origin.  There  is  really  no  direct  connection 
between  them  and  the  "  Gilds,"  much  less  the  more  ancient  orders.  Association  of 
individuals  at  public  houses,  or  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  or  otherwise,  brought 
about  good  fellowship  and  personal  regard,  and  produced  the  effort  to  assist  one 
another.  Human  nature  has  been  the  same  for  ages  and,  whenever  subjected  to 
similar  conditions,  similar  results  follow.  Thus  have  been  formed  the  Friendly 
Societies   of  England  and  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Societies  of  America. 

The  Friendly  Societies  of  Great  Britain  (concerning  which  this  publication  is 
mainly  issued)  had  their  real  beginning  with  the  Act  of  1793,  and  the  present  organiza- 
tions are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  institutions  which  accepted  the  benefits  of  regis- 
tration under  that  Act.  The  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Orders  in  the  United  States  had 
tlieir  real  origin  in  the  starting  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  by  Father 
Upchurch,  in  1868.  Unfortunately,  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  Great  Britain  and  failed  to  profit  by  seventy  years  of  available  experience 
along  the  lines  upon  which  he  was  starting  his  great  work.  Other  fraternal  orders 
followed  the  A.  O  U.  W.  in  rapid  succession,  but  none  of  them  took  advantage  of 
similar  experiments  across  the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  fraternal 
orders  of  America,  while  operating  upon  independent  lines,  have  in  effect  repeated  the 
history  of  the  Friendly  Societies  in  respect  to  promises  to,  and  payments  by,  their 
members— especially  have  the  errors  and  mistakes  in  relation  to  benefits  and  contribu- 
tions been  reproduced  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  fraternal  orders.  Had  lessons 
been  learned  from  the  Friendly  Societies  these  Mistakes  and  errors  could  have  been 
avoided. 
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To  the  end  that  advantage  may  yet  come  to  our  fraternal  orders  from  a  study  of 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  English  societies,  the  succeeding  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  review  that  is  intended  to  be  of  practical  help  in  making  application  of 
their  experience  to  the  future  operations  of  American  organizations. 

Mr.  George  F.  Hardy,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  one  of  the  most 
noted  and  prominent  of  English  mathematicians,  wrote  a  prize  essay  upon  the  Friendly 
Societies  in  1887,  and  gave  the  following  succinct 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

In  considering  the  origin  and  development  of  the  friendly  society  system,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  the  twofold  purpose  that  these  institutions  have  f ulflUed.  In 
the  view  of  the  actuary  they  are  merely  associations  for  the  mutual  assurance  of  certain 
benefits,  generally  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  death  of  any  of  the  members.  This,  how- 
ever, represents  only  one  side,  and  that  by  far  the  most  recent,  of  the  work  of  these 
institutions.  A  not  less  prominent  and  much  older  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  oppor- 
tunities for  social  intercourse,  companionship  and  mutual  help,  which  such  associations 
naturally  afford — wants  common  to  man  in  every  state  of  society,  and  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion itself.  Hence,  from^  the  earliest  times,  small  communities  have  existed,  drawn 
together  by  the  common  interests,  tastes  or  pursuits  of  the  members,  such  communities 
being  originally  purely  social  in  character,  subsequently  charitable  and  mutually  pro- 
tective, and  only  in  recent  times  financial. 

Prior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  aid  was  generally  dispensed  to  the  necessitous  by 
the  church.  Being  the  central  and  only  receiver  of  contributions  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  sole  dispenser  of  relief,  its  charitable  functions  covered  the  same  kind  of  wants  that 
our  friendly  societies  deal  with  at  the  present  time.  These  functions  were  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  destitute,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  house  the  homeless,  to  liberate  prisoners, 
and  to  bury  the  dead— in  its  own  words,  vito,  poto,  cibo,  redimo,  tego,  colligo,  condo. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  a  great  social  change  took  place.  Agri- 
cultural serfdom  was  gradually  breaking  up,  industries  began  to  develop  and  a  general 
tendency  was  manifested  by  society  to  forsake  the  socialistic  order  of  things.  As 
regards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  first  effect  of  the  change  was  the  taking  over  of  part 
of  the  functions  hitherto  performed  by  the  church  by  smaller  communities  of  persons, 
each  community,  or  guild,  as  they  were  called,  having  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  well- 
defined  object. 

The  following  paragraph  in  the  statutes  of  the  Guild  of  Smiths  of  Chesterfield  is  of 
great  interest:  "  When  a  brother  is  ill  and  needs  relief,  then  he  shall  receive  half  a  dime 
daily;  when  brethren  fall  into  poverty,  then  they  shall  go  singly,  on  certain  days,  into 
the  houses  of  their  brethren,  where  each  one  shall  be  received  civilly,  and  he  shall  obtain 
whatsoever  he  may  need  in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothing,  as  if  he  were  the  master  of 
the  house  himself;  and  he  shall  also  receive  half  a  dime,  like  those  who  are  ill,  and  then 
he  shall  go  his  way  in  peace."  It  is  to  these  guilds  that  we  must  look,  rather  than  the 
protective,  trade  guilds,  which  then  existed,  for  the  progenitors  of  our  modern  friendly 
societies. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  was  another  era  of  change  in  the  direction  of  self- 
assertion  and  self-help,  and  the  general  tendency  affected  the  guilds  quite  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  the  change  from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
they  began  to  decay.  Corruption  and  abuses  were  not  uncommon  amongst  them,  as  in 
the  convents  and  other  religious  foundations.  This  state  of  things  culminated  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  the  passing  of  Acts  27.  31,  and  37  of  Henry  VHI,  and  1  of  Edward 
VI,  which  enabled  the  king  to  confiscate  the  property  of  both  guilds  and  monasteries. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  some  of  these  institutions  which  had 
survived  the  preceding  period,  and  still  retained  sufficient  cohesion,  were  reformed, 
whilst  many  new  societies  were  started,  embodying  some  of  the  features  of  the  guilds, 
but  in  conformity  with  more  modern  ideas. 

The  relief  and  economic  system  of  these  societies,  moreover,  underwent  a  radical 
change  in  the  direction  of  requiring  fixed  contributions  to  be  made  by  the  members  for 
the  grant  of  specific  benefits.  As  an  illustration  of  the  financial  basis  of  such  societies, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  society  the  subscriptions  were  3d.  weekly,  to 
provide  for  benefits  during  sickness,  of  6s.  weekly  for  the  first  year,  and  3s.  6d.  per 
week  for  the  remainder  of  illness,  while  a  levy  of  6d.  per  member  was  made  at  each 
death. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  movement  arose  in  the  Guild  of 
Masons  which  exercised  a  great  influence  in  stimulating  the  rapid  growth  of  friendly 
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societies.  By  the  introduction  of  mystic  rites  and  observances,  and  by  other  changes, 
which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  the  Guild  of  the  craft  of  masonry  was  transformed 
into  the  Order  of  Freemasons. 

The  friendly  societies  existing  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  appear  to  have 
been  very  similar  in  the  nature  of  their  operations  to  those  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  number  of  societies  or  their 
aggregate  membership,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  at  least 
as  numerous  in  proportion  to  population  as  at  the  .present  day.  Sir  P.  Colquhoun.  in 
1796,  estimated  the  number  of  societies  in  London  at  600,  with  a  membership  of  70,000, 
while  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  five  years  later,  considered  that  the  whole  kingdom  might 
number  7,200  societies,  with  a  membership  of  over  600,000.  The  amount  of  the  sick 
pay  allowed  seems  somewhat  larger  in  proportion  to  wages  than  now.  6s.,  8s.,  and  10s. 
a  week  being  common  sums;  while  the  modern  system,  now  all  but  universal,  of 
reducing  the  sickness  allowance  in  cases  of  prolonged  illness,  appears  to  have  been  at 
this  date  rare,  although,  in  some  cases,  the  allowance  ceased  after  a  specified  period  of 
13,  20,  or  26  weeks  of  illness,  and  in  others  provision  was  made  for  the  superannuation 
of  members  at  a  reduced  rate  of  pay. 

It  was  very  usual  for  societies  at  this  period  to  limit  their  membership — 101,  81, 
and  in  some  cases  51  or  41  members,  was  made  the  limit  of  a  society;  though  what 
superstition  lay  in  the  use  of  these  numbers  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  rules  of  the  societies,  as  in  earlier  times,  almost  always  exercised  a  paternal 
care  over  the  morals  and  even  the  opinions  of  the  members. 

The  friendly  society  system,  on  the  whole,  worked  well,  but  it  had  many  defects 
which  became  increasingly  apparent.  The  societies  having  no  legal  status,  were  open 
to  fraud  and  corrupt  practices,  no  prosecution  being  possible  except  in  the  names  of  all 
the  members,  the  societies  being  regarded  at  law  as  partnerships.  The  uniform 
premiums  did  not  answer  well;  as  members  grew  old,  younger  men  did  not  care  to 
join,  and  bankruptcy  often  resulted.  There  was  also  too  much  feasting  by  members 
at  the  expense  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Hardy  might  have  added  to  his  last  sentence  the  statement  that  "feasting" 
became  such  a  feature,  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  to  give  the 
societies  the  name  of  "Free  and  Easies."  There  was  a  reaction  against  the  dissipation 
characteristic  of  these  clubs,  and  a  marble  mason,  named  Bolton,  who  had  gone  to 
Manchester  from  London  in  1809,  began  an  agitation  for  reformed  methods,  and,  in 
1812,  succeeded  in  organizing  an  improved  Order  of  Odd  Fellows'  Club,  or  Lodge. 
His  scheme  was  to  abandon  the  "free  and  easy"  proceedings  and  make  an  effective 
provident  institution,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  artisans  whose  occupations  called  them 
into  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Probably  from  this  idea  came  the  word  "  Indepen- 
dent," introduced  into  the  name  of  his  organization— as  the  "Lodges"  at  different 
places  were  to  be  independent  of  each  other;  while  the  "  Manchester  Unity  "  conveyed 
the  other  idea  of  general  centralization  in  supervision  and  co-operation.  The  "Man. 
Chester  Unity, — Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,','  was  the  pioneer  of  modern 
Friendly  Societies,  and  to  day  leads  all  others  in  the  world  in  number  of  members  and 
financial  strength.  Because  of  its  age,  its  size,  its  success,  its  mortality  and  sickness 
experience,  its  errors  and  reforms,  and  its  most  comprehensive  conduct  in  operation, 
the  history  of  the  Manchester  Unity  will  cover  all  of  the  ground  necessary  to  be  turned, 
in  order  to  reap  the  benefits  from  a  study  of  past  action  and  present  prosperity  of 
Friendly  Societies.  Other  societies  will  be  reviewed,  because  presenting  other  phases 
of  management  and  methods,  but  the  Manchester  Unity  will  hereafter  receive  special 
attention  for  the  reasons  mentioned. 

LEGISLATION. 

An  important  factor  in  the  development  of  Friendly  Societies  was  the  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  from  1793  to  the  last  general  law  of  1896.  As  before  stated,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  periodical  meetings  had  so  degenerated  into  excessive  festivities  that 
provision  against  sickness  and  death  had  become  jeopardized. 

In  1787  Gilbert  originated  the  idea  of  requiring  each  society  to  be  registered  in 
order  to  obtain  legal  protection  ;  and  it  was  his  proposals  undoubtedly  which  induced 
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the  framing  and  passing  of  the  highly  important  Act  of  1793,  which  practically  settled 
the  struggle  between  compulsion  and  'ooluntaryism  in  favor  of  the  latter  system. 

The  Act  of  1793  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Friendly  Societies.  Their 
legal  position  before  the  Act,  and  the  various  abuses  that  resulted  from  it,  have  already 
been  referred  to.  The  Act  remedied  abuses  by  establishing  some  supervision  and  some 
safeguards  as  to  the  management.  It  required,  for  example,  the  submission  of  rules, 
and  alteration  of  rules,  to  the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions,  who  had  power  to  confirm 
them  or  not  at  discretion.  The  objects  of  the  society  were  to  be  specified,  and  a 
dissolution  could  only  take  place  with  the  consent  of  the  justices. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1793,  this  first  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  was  passed,  and 
it  was  commonly  known  as  Sir  George  Rose's  Act,  the  33  Geo.  Ill,  c.  54.  In  his  report 
(1892)  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  remarks  : — 

One  would  like  to  see  it  marked  by  some  observance  on  the  part  of  societies,  for 
there  are  few  statutes  which  have  had  a  more  beneficial  effect.  Though  this  Act  was 
five  times  amended  (1795,  1803,  1809,  1817,  1819)  and  the  law  has  since  been  five  times 
consolidated  (1829,  1850,  1855,  1875,  1887)  with  numerous  amending  Acts  intervening, 
its  essential  principle  and  many  of  its  details  have  remained  unaltered  to  this  day. 
That  essential  principle  is,  the  liberty  of  people  to  combine  for  provident  purposes  with 
or  without  registry,  the  granting  of  registry  upon  easy  conditions,  and  the  attracting 
towards  registry  by  the  offer  of  privileges  rather  than  the  enforcing  of  it  by  the  threat 
of  disabilities.  The  numerous  amending  Acts  show  that  the  mind  of  the  legislature 
has  swung  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pendulum,  now  in  the  direction  of  freedom, 
now  in  that  of  restraint,  but  it  has  always  settled  down  where  it  now  rests,  and  where 
the  Act  of  1793  first  placed  it.  One  recurs  with  delight  to  the  quaint  language  of  that 
Act,  defining  Friendly  Societies  as  "Societies  of  good  Fellowship,  for  the  Purpose  of 
raising  from  Time  to  Time,  by  Subscription  of  the  several  members  of  every  such 
Society,  or  by  voluntary  Contributions,  a  Stock  or  Fund  for  the  mutual  Relief  and 
Maintenance  of  all  and  every  the  Members  thereof,  in  Old  Age.  Sickness,  and 
Infirmity,  or  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Children  of  deceased  Members."  assert- 
ing that  "the  Protection  and  Encouragement  of  Friendly  Societies  in  this  Kingdom 
.  ,  .  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects,  by  promoting  the  Happi- 
ness of  Individuals,  and  at  the  same  Time  diminishing  the  public  Burthens,"  and 
empowering  the  members  of  each  such  society,  "to  make,  ordain,  and  constitute  .  .  . 
proper  and  wholesome  Rules,  Orders,  and  Regulations  for  the  better  Government  and 
Guidance  of  the  same." 

It  is  not  easy  to  systematize  the  various  efforts  made  by  the  Legislature  to  control 
or  to  encourage,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  Friendly  Society  movement  between  1793 
and  the  great  Act  of  1875.  All  of  these  attempts  were  necessarily  of  the  nature  of 
experiments,  and  were  generally  without  any  common  plan. 

In  1818  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the  appointment  of  five  public  valuers — 
in  the  language  of  the  bill,  "persons  skilled  in  arithmetical  calculations  " — to  whom 
tables  and  rules  might  be  submitted  at  fixed  fees.  The  fear  of  government  interfer- 
ence, however,  which  was  so  common  among  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  caused 
this  provision  to  be  struck  out  of  the  Act  of  the  following  year  (1819).  This  Act,  how- 
ever, provided  that  rules  and  tables  of  all  future  societies  should  both  be  confirmed  by 
the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions;  and,  moreover,  contained  the  important  provision 
that  such  justices  should  not  confirm  or  allow  any  table  of  payments  or  benefits,  or  any 
rules  dependent  upon  or  connected  with  the  calculations  thereof,  until  it  shall  have  been 
made  to  appear  to  such  justices  that  the  said  tables  and  rules  are  such  as  have  been 
approved  of  by  two  persons  at  least,  known  to  be  professional  actuaries  or  pers/^ns 
skilled  in  calculation,  as  fit  and  proper  according  to  the  most  correct  calculation,  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  In  the  same  way,  dissolution  could  only  take 
place  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  and  under  the  certificate  of  two  actuaries. 

The  Act  of  1829  contained  several  provisions  of  considerable  importance.  By  this 
Act,  nearly  all  previous  legiilation  relating  to  Friendly  Societies  was  repealed,  and  the 
law  consolidated.    The  Act  allowed  any  number  of  persons  to  form  a  society  and  to 
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make  rules,  provided  that  these  latter  should  declare  the  purpose  of  the  society,  and 
that  they  should  be  submitted  to  a  barrister  or  to  the  Lord  Advocate  for  certification. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provision  in  the  Act,  however,  was  that  requiring 
quinquennial  returns  of  sickness  and  mortality  to  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  all  societies  neglecting  to  make  such  returns  losing  the  privileges  of  the  Act. 
The  object  was  stated  clearly  in  the  Act  to  be  the  collection  of  data  by  which  tables  of 
the  payments  and  allowances  dependent  on  the  duration  of  sickness  and  probability  of 
human  life  may  be  constructed,  "  the  present  existing  data  of  these  subjects  having 
been  found  imperfect  and  insufficient."  The  form  of  return  was  to  state,  among  other 
things,  each  member's  occupation,  date  of  birth  of  admission  into  the  society,  and  of 
becoming  free  to  benefit,  with  the  number  of  weeks'  pay  received  in  each  of  the  five 
years  on  account  of  sickness  and  of  superannuation.  A  new  feature  of  the  Act  was 
the  absence  of  any  limit  as  to  the  sum  which  a  society  might  insure  on  the  death  of  a 
member,one  effect  of  which  was  the  enrollment  of  various  societies  which  were,  strictly 
speaking,  insurance  societies— as  the  Clergy  Mutual — which  added  the  business  of 
sickness  assurance  to  that  of  an  ordinary  mutual  life  office. 

By  the  Act  of  1834,  the  powers  of  the  j  ustices  to  decline  to  certify  the  rules,  in 
cases  where  they  might  deem  the  tables  insufficient,  was  withdrawn,  as  also  was  the 
priority  of  claim  by  societies  upon  the  effects  of  trustees  and  others.  The  purposes 
for  which  societies  might  be  formed,  however,  were  somewhat  extended,  and  were 
stated  to  be  "  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  all  and  every  the  members 
thereof,  their  wives,  children,  relations,  or  nominees,  in  sickness,  infancy,  advanced 
age,  widowhood,  or  at  any  other  natural  state  or  contingency  whereof  the  occurrence 
i?  susceptible  of  calculation  by  average,  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  is  not 
illegal.''  It  was  carefully  provided,  however,  that  for  any  such  general  purposes,  not 
being  "  natural  contingencies,"  the  contributions  should  be  kept  distinct  and  separate, 
or  that  the  charges  for  these  benefits  should  be  defrayed  by  levies  upon  the  members. 
The  quinquennial  returns  were  continued.  The  Act  of  1846  imposed  a  penalty  for 
failure  to  forward  these  returns,  and  appointed  a  salaried  registrar,  who  was  only  to 
register  rules  when  tables  were  certified  by  an  actuary. 

There  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1849,  "  A  Bill  to  make  better 
provision  for  the  Certifying  the  Tables  of  Contributions  and  Payments  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  for  ascertaining  from  time  to  time  the  Solvency  of  such  Societies." 
This  bill  and  several  petitions  thereon  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House,  who  were  empowered  to  take  evidence  and  to  report  their  observations  thereon 
to  the  House. 

Among  the  witnesses  called  before  the  committee  were  distinguished  actuaries  of 
world-wide  reputation,— Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  John  Finlaison,  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison,  Mr. 
Charles  Ansell,  Mr.  David  Jones,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Pratt.  There  were  also  called  a  num- 
ber of  persons  connected  with  the  practical  management  of  Friendly  Societies. 

The  detailed  objects  of  the  bill  as  introduced  were  : 

1.  To  enact  additional  precautions  with  regard  to  the  certificate  of  the  actuary  by 
requiring  him  to  see  that  the  rules,  particularly  those  which  bear  upon  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  members,  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  tables 
"vjere  calculated,  nor  were  likely  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  society  ;  and  to  state 
the  data  of  expected  sickness  upon  which  the  tables  were  computed. 

3.  To  make  the  quinquennial  valuation  more  complete  and  exact,  by  requiring 
that  it  should  be  drawn  up  by  an  actuary  ;  and 

3.  To  direct  that  the  annual  returns  as  well  as  the  quinquennial  reports  from  all 
societies  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar,  who  shall  lay  before  Parliament  an 
abstract  of  them,  and  in  his  digest  of  the  quinquennial  valuations  shall  present  a  view 
of  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  experienced  by  each  society,  contrasting  it  with. 
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the  data  upon  which  the  tables  were  founded,  in  order  that  Parliament  might  authorize 
the  result  to  be  printed  and  circulated  for  general  information. 
The  principal  paragraphs  of  the  Report  are  as  follows  : 

Your  committee  having  read  the  clauses  of  the  bill  referred  to  them,  thought  it 
advisable  to  apply  to  the  House  for  leave  to  take  evidence  on  the  subject ;  and  having 
examined  16  witnesses,  submit  the  following  report : — 

As  the  object  of  all  these  voluntary  associations  is  in  some  way  to  provide  by 
mutual  assurance  for  the  relief  of  their  members  in  sickness,  in  old  age,  or  other  natural 
casualty  or  infirmity,  and  of  their  families  at  their  death,  it  is  obvious  that  the  welfare 
of  all  classes  is  much  concerned  in  the  sound  constitution  and  good  management  of 
such  societies.  Of  late  years,  by  the  exertions  of  benevolent  persons,  and  by  means  of 
a  more  extensive  and  accurate  collection  of  statistical  materials,  better  information  has 
been  obtained  and  diffused,  of  the  calculations  and  principles  upon  which  such  socie- 
ties ought  to  be  based.  Attention  has  been  much  turned  to  the  defects  inherent  in  the 
old  clubs,  and  many  societies  on  a  sounder  system  have  been  established  ;  still  it  is 
stated  by  the  secretaries  and  others  who  have  attended  the  committee  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  Friendly  Societies  and  clubs  at  present  existing,  an  accurate  examination 
of  their  accounts  would  show  that  the  rate  of  contributions  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  benefits  insured  thereby  ;  that  in  many  instances  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  reduce  or  suspend  their  allowances  ;  and  those  societies  which  have  hitherto 
kept  their  engagements  have  probably  been  enabled  to  do  so  by  a  continual  introduc- 
tion of  young  members,  so  that  the  unsoundness  of  their  tables  has  remained  unnoticed. 
As  a  guido:  then,  and  a  safeguard  to  the  ignorant,  it  has  often  been  suggested,  and  was 
pressed  upon  the  committee  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  the  government  should  cause 
model  tables  to  be  constructed,  and  should  enforce  an  adherence  to  them. 

Mr.  Nieson,  the  noted  actuary,  was  the  first  witness  examined  by  the  committee  : 

Question: — Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  is  the  general  result  of  your 
experience  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  tables  of  Friendly  Societies  ?  Ans.: — That  would 
require  me  to  consider  two  classes  of  Friendly  Societies.  I  believe  Friendly  Societies 
as  they  existed  until  a  recent  date  were  generally  unsound,  and  chiefly  so  from  an  in- 
adequate amount  of  contributions  being  required  by  their  tables,  at  least  by  those 
having  tables.  Many  of  the  societies  still  have  no  tables,  but  the  committee  are  no 
doubt  aware  that  the  9  and  10  Vict.  (1846)  makes  it  compulsory  on  societies  established 
after  the  passing  of  that  Act  to  have  tables  approved  by  competent  authorities.  To 
explain  fully  the  reason  why  Friendly  Societies  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  acting 
upon  inadequate  terms  would  require  rather  a  long  disquisition.  It,  however,  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  The  subject  of  Friendly  Societies  is  altogether  a 
very  complicated  one  ;  in  fact  there  is  no  vital  statistic  so  difficult  to  be  understood. 
A  very  slight  consideration  of  the  nature  of  those  societies  will  make  it  apparent  that 
a  very  large  amount  of  data  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  anything  like  sound 
deductions  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  Friendly  Societies  ;  absolutely  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  element  of  sickness,  which  is  one  of  great  importance  to  them.  About  the  year 
1820  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  offered  prizes  for  returns  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality experienced  amongst  the  benefit  societies  of  Scotland.  A  considerable  number 
of  returns  were  obtained  from  these  societies, — between  70  and  80— and  an  analysis  of 
these  returns  was  published  by  the  Highland  Society  in  1824,  AH  societies  established 
subsequent  to  that  date,  or  for  a  few  years  subsequent  to  that  date,  were  guided  by  the 
experience  or  the  results  of  that  analysis  ;  and  many  societies  up  to  the  present  time 
base  their  calculations  upon  that  data. 

Not  wishing  to  relinquish  the  subject,  a  committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  Friendly  Societies.  A  great  deal  of 
attention  had  been  given  by  the  Statistical  Society  to  vital  statistics  up  to  that  period  ; 
and  this  question  assuming  a  most  important  aspect,  bearing  directly  on  the  conditign 
of  the  people,  I  was  still  anxious  to  solve  the  original  problem  I  had  undertaken  in  1840; 
and  under  the  advice  of  the  committee  I  offered  prizes  for  the  best  returns  from  Scotch 
societies.  The  effect  of  these  prizes  was  to  get  a  very  considerable  number  of  most 
valuable  returns,  extending  over  a  period  of  12  years  in  the  various  societies  making 
those  returns.  And  at  the  same  time,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  I  was 
enabled  to  get  possession  of  the  government  returns.  The  committee  should  under- 
stand that  at  the  period  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  required  that 
«very  Friendly  Society  enrolled  should  make  a  return  of  its  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality  for  the  preceding  5  years.  Nothing  had  ever  been  done  with  these  returns  \ 
the  general  opinion  amongst  those  who  had  any  interest  in  analyzing  them  was,  that 
tney  were  so  imperfect  and  so  badly  made,  that  they  could  be  of  little  value.     A  great 
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number  of  them  were  entirely  useless  for  any  exact  purpose  ;  but  still  great  numbers 
were  admirably  done.  Tbey  contained  internal  evidence  of  their  accuracy  ;  additional 
labor  only  was  required  to  apply  the  test  usually  applicable  to  such  returns,  to  see 
whether  they  were  accurate  or  not,  A  period  of  about  3  years  was  spent  in  analyzing 
these  returns;  and  the  result  of  that  analysis  has  been  published,  showing  a  much 
k. eater  amount  of  sickness  than  resulted  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  or  from  the  Highland  Society  ;  and  in  fact  approxi- 
mating very  closely  to  the  results  which  would  have  been  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Price's 
hypothesis  only  for  the  aggregate  ages  under  55  or  60.  Then,  having  in  view  the  pur- 
port of  the  original  question,  it  will  appear  from  this  explanation,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  until  a  recent  period  Friendly  Societies  were  found  to  be  exacting  inadequate  con- 
tributions for  the  benefits  tbey  promised.  The  difference  is  very  remarkable,  and  for 
some  particular  kinds  of  benefit  which  are  provided  for  by  Friendly  Societies  adopting 
one  data,  and  adopting  the  more  recent  data  resulting  from  my  own  investigation,  it 
came  under  my  own  inquiry  that  the  contributions  necessary  for  some  purposes  would 
be  doubled  in  consequence.  So  that  Friendly  Societies  established  20  or  30  years  ago 
upon  inadequate  data  may  now,  on  investigation,  find  that  they  had  all  along  been 
charging  one-half  less  for  some  of  the  particular  benefits  than  they  ought  to  have 
charged;  and  many  societies  have  proved  this  by  experience.  They  have  broken  down 
in  consequence  of  inadequate  contributions.  Some  societies  being  alarmed  by  a  gradual 
deficiency  taking  place  year  after  year  in  their  funds,  have  had  recourse  to  a  great 
many  expedients  by  which  to  prop  themselves  up. 

Mr.  John  Finlaison  was  the  next  witness  and  gave  an  account  of  the  data  from 
which  he  constructed  his  mortality  tables  in  1835,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison,  the  actuary, 
testified  regarding  the  application  of  those  tables  to  Friendly  Societies.  He  stated  that 
at  the  time  (1850),  few  societies  would  accept  a  graduated  table  of  contributions,  accord- 
ing to  age  of  entry.  Those  which  had  done  so  would  only  grade  for  ages  above  45 
up  to  about  55,  when  "the  contributions  for  life,  above  that  age  (55)  becomes  so  heavy 
that  practically  they  are  of  no  use  to  the  society,  no  member  being  able  to  pay  the 
rates." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rates  were  for  death  as  well  as  for  sickness  benefits, 
and  that  the  cost  for  both  increase  with  age,  being  excessive  at  the  advanced  ages. 
That  fact  was  demonstrated  by  these  societies,  as  here  shown,  prior  to  1835,  and  became 
such  a  threatening  danger  by  1850  as  to  justify  a  government  inquiry  looking  to  a  bill 
to  make  better  provision  for  tables  of  contributions  and  payments  and  "  for  ascertain- 
jng  from  time  to  time  the  solvency  of  such  societies." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that,  50  years  ago,  the  same  questions  which  are  now  presented  in 
this  country  were  considered  and  passed  upon  in  England  with  the  consummation  in  a 
satisfactory  solution  in  1875.  Had  conditions  in  Great  Britain  been  studied  and  advan- 
tage taken  of  them  by  fraternal  organizers  in  America, the  meeting  of  present  difticulties 
need  never  have  occurred.  But  since  our  troubles  do  now  exist,  the  next  best  thing  to 
having  avoided  them,  is  to  remove  them.  In  that  work  we  can  be  greatly  aided  by 
giving  heed  to  reforms  inaugurated  and  remedies  applied  in  the  Mother  Country. 

The  Act  of  1850  required  a  certificate  in  respect  to  annuity  tables  only,  and  limited 
the  amount  of  benefits,  especially  in  the  case  of  children's  assurance,  allowed  invest- 
ments with  National  Debt  Commissioners  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  of  2d.  per  cent,  per 
diem,  and  allowed  branches  to  register.  This  year  was  memorable  on  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  well-known  Royal  Liver  Friendly  Society, which  within  20  years  reached 
a  membership  of  over  half  a  million. 

Most  of  the  features  of  the  recent  legislation  were  continued  by  the  Acts  of  1855, 
1858,  etc.,  the  position  of  Friendly  Societies  remaining  very  much  the  same  down  to  the 
important  legislative  enactment  of  1875.  This  was  preceded  by  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1870,  the  result  of  whose  labors  is  embodied  in  four  successive  reports  of  the  utmost 
value  to  every  student  of  the  Friendly  Society  system. 

It  is  only  possible  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  changes  effected  by  the  great  Act 
of  1875.  By  this  Act  the  law  relating  to  Friendly  Societies  was  both  consolidated  and 
amended. 
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The  following  provisions  of  the  new  Act  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant: 

(1)  The  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  principle,  as  respects  registration  and  the 
actuarial  certification  of  tables. 

(3)    The  continuance  of  the  (juinquennial  and  annual  returns. 

(3)  The  limitation  of  benefits,  especially  for  infants'  assurances,  this  provision  also 
applying  to  industrial  assurance  companies. 

(4)  The  authorizing  of  the  treasury  to  issue  regulations  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
power  conferred  on  the  registrars  to  appoint  inspectors,  when  duly  requested  to  inquire 
into  the  management  of  societies,  and  call  general  meetings  of  the  members. 

(5)  The  comj)ul8ory  valuation  of  all  registered  societies  every  five  years,  and  tJie  provison 
for  the  appointment  of  public  valuers  by  the  treasury,  wJio  might  undertake  such  valuation. 

(6)  The  reconstruction  of  the  Registry  Office,  resulting  in  the  appointment  of  an 
actuary  to  the  registrar. 

A  few  amending  Acts,  of  very  little  importance,  were  passed  during  the  21  years 
from  1875  to  1896.  In  the  latter  year  a  thorough  revision  was  made  of  laws  affecting 
Friendly  Societies,  which  is  known  as  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  August  7,  1896,  and 
which  (with  a  few  minor  changes)  remains  in  force  and  effect  at  this  writing,  (October, 
1900).  In  the  appendix,  the  Act  is  given  in  full  as  to  those  sections  which  would  have 
an  interest  to  American  readers.  This  last  is  the  most  important  Act  since  the  first  one 
in  1793.  Its  detailed  provisions  are  well  worth  careful  study.  Following  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  of  1896  will  be  found  the  "  Uniform  Bill,"  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  and  enacted  into  a  law  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  provisions 
affecting  fraternal  protection  as  enacted  Into  laws  by  the  two  countries.  Special 
attention  may  here  be  directed  to  the  difference  in  privileges  granted  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Friendly  Societies  Act  encourages  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve  and  allows 
the  issuance  (within  limitations)  of  any  kind  of  insurance,  including  annuities,  endow- 
ments,  sickness,  and  numerous  others. 

The  Uniform  Bill  restricts  the  Fraternal  Orders  in  the  scope  of  operation,  and  gives 
no  encouragement  whatever  to  the  accumulation  of  funds  to  provide  for  future  insur- 
ance liabilities. 

The  Insurance  Commissioners  of  the  several  States,  with  the  marked  exception  of 
Commissioner  Stevens  of  Michigan,  seem  inclined  to  the  view  that  Fraternal  Orders 
would  be  encroaching  upon  the  privileges  of  business  organizations  ("  legal  reserve 
companies")  were  they  to  levy  their  assessments  upon  mathematically  determined  rates 
of  contribution. 

In  this  connection  is  given  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  reflects  the  prevailing  opinion  held  by  officials  in  the  executive  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  State  and  National  governments  of  the  Union.  While  passing  upon  the 
question  of  the  taxation  of  policies.  Commissioner  Wilson  discusses  the  question  of 
profit,  and  addresses  himself  to  what  is  contemplated  by  the  phrase  "Organized  and 
conducted  not  for  profit."    He  says,  In  part: 

An  association  coming  within  the  exempted  classes  which  is  organized  and  does 
business  on  the  plan  of  levying  a  sum  upon  its  members  to  pay  losses,  or  losses  and  ex- 
penses, as  incurred,  is  prima  facie  not  doing  business  for  profit.  This  is  in  case  where 
the  assessments  are  made  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  losses  as  they  occur. 

Such  companies  as  make  assessments  based  upon  fixed  premiums,  to  be  collected  at 
regular  intervals,  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  a  loss  actually  occurs,  are  companies 
that  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  prima  facie  conducted  for  profit. 

Progress  toward  permanency  would  be  forever  blocked  were  such  an  opinion  to 
take  control  of  legislatures.     Only  ignorance  of  insurance  principles  and  a  wrong  con- 
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ception  of  fraternal  protection  can  excuse  such  an  opinion.  A  still  more  exaggerated 
case  is  the  following  from  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  one  of  the  States,  (as 
quoted  by  a  prominent,  if  a  somewhat  erratic,  leader  among  fraternal  officials): 

The  first  specification  charges  error  in  admitting  the  application  thus  referred  to. 
This  is  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  defendant  (the  A.  O.  U.  W.)  is  an  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  contract  sued  on  is  a  contract  of  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff's husband  for  her  benefit.  *****  Such  assumption,  however,  is  unwarranted. 
The  defendant  is  NOT  AN  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  but  belongs  to  the  distinctly 
recognized  class  of  organizations  known  as  benevolent  organizations.  *****  What 
is  known  as  a  BENEVOLENT  ORGANIZATION,  however,  has  a  wholly  different  ob- 
ject and  purpose  in  view.  The  great  underlying  purpose  of  the  organization  is  not  to 
indemnify  or  secure  against  loss;  its  design  is  to  accumulate  a  fund  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  members  for  "  Beneficial  or  Protective  purposes,"  to  be  used  in  their  own 
aid  or  relief ,  in  the  misfortunes  of  sickness,  injury  or  death.  The  benefits,  although 
secured  by  contracts,  and  for  that  reason  to  a  limited  extent  assimilated  to  the  proceeds 
of  insurance,  are  not  so  considered.  Such  societies  are  rather  of  a  PHILANTHROPIC 
OR  BENEVOLENT  CHARACTER;  their  beneficial  features  may  be  of  a  narrow  or 
restricted  character;  the  motives  of  the  members  may  be,  to  some  extent,  selfish;  but 
the  principle  upon  which  they  rest  is  founded  in  the  considerations  mentioned.  These 
benefits,  by  the  rule  of  their  organizations,  are  payable  to  their  own  unfortunate  out  of 
funds  which  the  members  themselves  have  contributed  for  the  purpose.  NOT  AS.  AN 
INDEMNITY  OR  SECURITY  AGAINST  LOSS,  but  as  a  PROTECTIVE  RELIEF 
in  case  of  sickness  or  injury,  or  to  provide  the  means  of  a  decent  burial  in  the  event  of 
death.  Such  societies  have  no  capital  stock.  They  yield  no  profit,  and  their  contracts, 
although  beneficial  and  protective,  altogether  exclude  the  idea  of  insurance,  or  of  in- 
demnity or  of  securing  against  loss. 

The  worthy  brother  who  quotes  the  above  judicial  utterance,  with  approval, 
clinches  the  decision  by  his  own  dictum  in  this  positive  and  radical  assertion,  to  wit: 
"  These  fraternal  societies  were  never  intended  to  furnish  INSURANCE,  but  were  or- 
ganized on  a  CO-OPERATIVE  BASIS  to  provide  BENEVOLENT  PROIECTION 
to  every  member  who  became  a  co-partner  in  the  institution."  The  capitalized  words 
are  in  the  original  writing. 

A  different  condition  from  that  above  indicated  may  result  from  the  resolution  ad- 
opted by  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  at  its  last  annual  session  (September,  1900), 
wherein  it  was  recommended  that  amendments  be  made  to  State  laws  providing  for 
minimum  rates,  for  new  societies,  not  to  be  less  than  the  rates  required  under  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Congress  Mortality  Table.  That  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction, 
for  it  will  enable  the  old  societies  to  readjust  their  assessments  to  required  rates  as  in- 
dicated by  their  mortality  experiences.  With  new  organizations  continually  forming 
upon  false  assumptions,  reforms  are  almost  impossible  among  the  older  orders. 

As  heretofore  shown,  legislation  in  England  had  its  beginning  in  1793,  culminated 
in  the  great  Act  of  1875,  and  was  very  nearly  perfected  in  the  Act  of  1896. 

In  this  country,  the  "Uniform  Bill "  has  come  the  nearest  to  intelligent  legislation 
during  the  32  years  of  fraternal  operation.  That  bill  must  be  radically  changed  and 
improved  before  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  of  1875  and 
1896. 

Two  years  after  the  first  fraternal  order  was  organized  in  the  United  States,  and  10 
to  20  years  before  many  of  our  large  societies  were  organized,  the  English  Government 
had  such  consideration  and  regard  for  the  importance  and  necessity  of  fraternal  insur- 
ance that  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  (1870)  with  instruction  to  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  investigate  the  subject  and  to  report  their  findings  to  Parliament. 

That  investigation  covered  FIVE  YEARS  of  painstaking  and  continuous  work. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  most  valuable  official  contribution  to  insurance 
literature.  Its  importance  cannot  be  over-stated.  The  Act  of  1875  resulted  from  the 
broad  and  comprehensive  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 

That  report  and  the  resulting  Act  of  Parliament  should  have  been  studied  by  our 
legislators.     They  should  have  been  studied  by  those  who  have  been  organizing  and 
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managing  the  Fraternal  Orders  in  this  country.  The  report  should  now  be  studied  by 
them  in  connection  with  the  Act  of  1896,  These  comments  upon  the  legislation  affect- 
ing Friendly  Societies  and  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Orders,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  respectively,  cannot  be  more  appropriately  concluded  than  with  a  quotation 
from  that  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1870: 

REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  received  by  ourselves,  a  great  mass  of  valuable  inform- 
ation is  recorded  ia  the  report  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  to  whom  we  have  to 
tender  our  best  thanks  for  the  zeal  and  ability  which  they  have  displayed  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  allotted  portion  of  the  work. 

Without  pretending  to  have  exhausted  the  subjects  assigned  to  us  for  inquiry,  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  materials  we  have  collected  afford  better  means  of  understand- 
ing them  in  their  various  bearings  than  any  which  have  yet  been  laid  before  the  public. 

We  found  indeed  the  field  opened  before  us  to  be  so  wide  that  we  felt  obliged  to 
limit  it.  It  might,  for  iastance,have  been  interesting  to  trace  the  connection  of  Friendly 
Societies  with  the  Gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  their  analogy  to  which  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  and  of  which  the  constitution  has  been  lately  laid  open  more  thoroughly 
to  investigation  than  ever,  through  the  publication  of  such  works  as  the  late  Mr.  Toul- 
min  Smith's  English  Gilds;  or  again,  to  compare  the  Friendly  Societies  of  England  with 
those  of  other  countries.  We  have  abstained  from  following  either  line  of  inquiry. 
*  *  *  *  In  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  commands  we  have  had  prepared  a  sketch  of 
the  course  of  legislation,  and  a  summary  of  the  Statute  Law,  relating  not  only  to 
Friendly  Societies,  but  to  all  the  classes  of  societies  with  which  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  is  connected.  We  have  thought  that  in  thus  going  somewhat  be- 
yond the  terms  of  our  instructions  under  this  head,  we  should  facilitate  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  which  will  presently  arise  with  reference  to  the  oflice  and  duties  of  the 
registrar. 

The  evils  to  which  Friendly  Societies  are  most  subject  may  be  divided  into  (1) 
those  which  arise  from  the  want  of  proper  information,  and  which  generally  affect  the 
principles  on  which  the  society  is  founded  ;  and  (2)  those  which  arise  from  improper 
management,  which  may  be  the  result  either  of  ignorance,  or  of  negligence,  or  of 
fraud.  As  regards  the  first  class  of  evils,  we  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  a  great  deal  to  correct  it,  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  and 
without  any  undue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  promoters  of  societies.  As 
regards  the  second  class,  there  is  more  diflBculty,  though  we  believe  that  something  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  securing  publicity,  and  of  providing  readier  means  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  fraud.  Possibly,  too,  it  may  be  found  feasible  and  desirable  for 
the  government  itself  to  enter  directly  into  competition  with  certain  classes  of  societies 
and  to  afford  the  public  an  alternative  provision  for  certain  classes  of  objects.  But 
this  is  a  matter  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

From  the  details  previously  given,  it  would  appear  that  the  condition  of  Friendly 
Societies  is  generally  far  from  being  such  as  to  afford  to  their  members  any  security 
that  they  will  receive  the  benefits  for  which  they  have  subscribed. 

A  main  cause  of  the  widespread  insolvency  of  Friendly  Societies  is  the  inadequacy 
of  the  rates  of  premiums  for  the  benefits  promised. 

Before  a  proper  table  of  premiums  can  be  constructed,  the  following  preliminary 
inquiries  are  necessary:  (1)  What  are  the  occupations  and  conditions  of  life  of  the 
persons  who  are  likely  to  constitute  the  society  ?  (2)  What  rates  of  sickness  and  mor- 
tality will  such  a  society  probably  experience  ?  (3)  What  table  of  premiums  probably 
corresponds  with  such  experience  ? 

We  desire  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  suggestion  which  we  have  made, 
that  the  government  should  prepare  and  publish  proper  tables  of  contributions  and  ben- 
efits. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  weak  point  which  is  common  to  all  classes  of  Friendly 
Societies  is  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  proper  rates  of  premium  which 
should  be  charged  for  the  various  classes  of  benefits  which  they  promise.  We  have 
already  drawn  attention  to  this  subject,  and  have  shown  that  the  inadequacy  of  the 
premiums  is  the  cause  of  embarrassment  even  to  some  of  the  highest  and  best  managed 
societies.  To  many  it  is  the  cause  not  only  of  embarrassment,  but  also  of  insolvency 
and  ruin.  Two  methods  of  checking  this  evil  suggest  themselves.  Fresh  efforts  might 
be  made  to  prepare  trustworthy  tables  adapted  to  all  the  various  circumstances  with 
which  different  societies  have  to  deal;  or.  recourse  might  be  had,  more  systematically 
than  at  present,  to  periodical  valuations  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  each  society,  followed 
by  the  necessary  corrections  of  the  table  of  premiums  and  benefits.     We  believe  that  both  of 
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these  measures  should  be  adopted.  The  government  should  employ  competent 
actuaries  to  draw  up  some  model  tables,  which  might  be  commended  to  tUe  promoters 
of  Friendly  Societies,  though  their  adoption  should  not  be  made  compulsory.  It 
would  probably  not  be  long  before  their  value  would  be  recognized  ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  would  never  fail  to  be  persons  interested  either  in  existing  societies  or 
in  the  welfare  of  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended,  who  would  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  tables  and  rules  of  particular  societies  with  the  government 
standard,  and  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  were  or  were  not  in  accordance  with  them. 

(Following  this  suggestion  the  comprehensive  report  by  the  Chief  Registrar  was 
published  in  1880,  with  tables  of  rates,  etc.  In  1896  followed  the  elaborate  report  by 
Mr.  Sutton,  Actuary  to  the  oflEice  of  Chief  Registrar. — Editor.) 

We  attach,  Jiowever,  much  more  importance  to  properly  conducted  periodical  valuations, 
and  to  corrections  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  ta'iles  according  to  tlie  results  oftliose  valu- 
ations, than  to  the  original  tables  themselves;  and  we  consider  that  such  valuations  sliould  he 
made  compulsory  upon  all  registered  societies.  Two  difficulties  at  present  discourage  many 
societies  from  having  recourse  to  them,  though  all  persons  conversant  with  the  subject 
agree  as  to  their  utitility  and  importance.  The  first  difficulty  is  the  costliness  of  the 
process;  the  second  the  uncertainty  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  different  actuaries  pro- 
ceeding on  different  principles.  Both  these  difficulties  might  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
obviated,  if  model  forms,  not  only  of  tables,  but  also  of  valuations,  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  government.  With  these,  and  with  the  aid  of  well  arranged 
returns,  which  the  society  would  have  to  furnish,  valuations  might  be  conducted 
cheaply,  and  on  an  uniform  principle.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  that  the  government 
should  in  the  case  of  the  first  valuation  of  any  society  allow  it  to  call  in  the  services  of 
the  government  valuer  free  of  charge.  For  subsequent  valuations  a  small  fee  should 
be  demanded. 

SICKNESS   AND    MORTALITY    TABLES. 

The  necessity  of  rates  of  contributions  adequate  to  provide  for  the  benefits  prom- 
ised was  recognized  by  all  students  of  the  Friendly  Societies  movement,  and  Dr.  Price, 
as  early  as  1771  formulated  a  rule  for  the  construction  of  such  rates. 

By  the  year  1818  so  many  new  societies  were  being  formed  upon  plans  under 
which  aid  societies,  or  lodges,  were  being  dissolved  because  of  j  want  of  resources  to 
continue,  that  Parliament  took  cognizance  of  the  conditions,  and  passed  the  Act  of 
1818  providing  for  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  for  more  adequate  tables  and 
rules.  The  officials  and  members  of  the  societies,  largely  influenced  by  the  proprietors 
of  public  houses,  caused  the  Act  of  1818  to  be  repealed  in  the  following  year. 

In  1820,  the  Highland  Society  undertook  to  secure  data  upon  which  to  base  rates 
of  contributions,  and  in  1824  an  analysis  was  published  of  the  experiences  obtained. 
This  experience  for  many  years  served  as  a  basis  for  rates  for  death  and  sickness  bene- 
fits to  those  societies  which  made  an  effort  to  collect  contributions  equal  to  the  benefits 
promised. 

The  great  majority  of  the  societies  failed  to  adopt  proper  rates,  refused  all  advice* 
resisted  and  opposed  any  effort  at  legislation  to  improve  their  financial  condition. 
When  a  lodge  became  burdened  with  too  many  old  members,  and  the  cost  for  benefits 
became  excessive,  the  younger  members  would  withdraw  and  form  a  new  lodge,  and 
it  is  of  record  that  in  many  cases  the  old  members  thus  abandoned  were  compelled  to 
seek  relief  under  the  poor  laws. 

The  ruinous  results  from  inadequacy  of  contributions  for  benefits  promised,  and 
the  generally  demoralized  condition  in  the  conduct  of  management,  aggravated  by  a 
return  to  the  baneful  habit  of  "feasting,"  induced  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  to  begin  an  agitation,  in  1844,  which  ended  in  the  comprehensive 
reports  covering  the  experience  of  the  order  from  1844  to  1870,  the  first  being  published 
in  1850. 

Until  this  first  report  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe  (1850)  was  made  public,  there  was  really 
very  little  reliable  data  concerning  sickness  experience.  The  Act  of  1849  (and  previous 
acts  which  provided  for  valuations  and  required  adequate  rates  of  contributions) 
placed  the  "  cart  before  the  horse"  in  respect  to  sickness  benefits.     The  most  skilled 
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mathematicians  and  expert  of  actuaries  could  not  construct  reliable  tables  of  rates 
without  actual  experience  upon  which  to  base  them.  Trustworthy  valuations  would 
be  impossible  without  such  data. 

However  much  their  early  methods  may  be  criticised,  and  to  whatever  degree 
their  rates  may  be  proved  to  have  been  inadequate,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  actual  operation  by  the  Friendly  Societies  furnished  the  only  means  for 
obtaining  data  upon  which  to  base  mathematical  calculations.  Operation  has  been  an 
actual  and  a  practical  thing  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  from  the  experience 
of  that  operation  there  have  been  gained  facts  of  inestimable  value.  From  these  facts 
it  has  become  possible  to  place  Fraternal  Orders  and  Friendly  Societies  upon  a  financial 
basis  as  sound  as  that  of  any  business  or  commercial  organization. 

At  the  time  of  the  Act  of  1849,  there  had  been  prepared  reliable  mortality  tables, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  proper  rates  of  contribution  for  death  or 
funeral  benefits.  The  "Actuaries'  Combined  Experience  Table  of  Mortality"  (even 
now  a  standard  table  in  this  country)  had  been  prepared  in  1839  (published  in  1841), 
and  many  other  similar  tables  had  been  constructed,  so  that  there  was  do  lack  of 
material  for  calculating  proper  rates  to  cover  losses  by  death. 

While  the  same  principle,  that  cost  increases  with  age,  applies  in  granting  sickness 
as  well  as  death,  or  funeral,  benefits;  yet  the  element  of  sickness  enters  into  the  calcu- 
lation for  the  former,  and  hence  mortality  tables  which  take  no  account  of  sickness 
cannot  be  used  for  the  calculations  of  rates  for  sick  benefits. 

In  1851,  after  26  years  trial,  the  Highland  Society  withdrew  its  table  (constructed 
in  1824)  as  one  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Neison  had  published  elaborate  tables,  based  upon  government 
returns  and  upon  data  procured  from  Friendly  Societies.  (See  his  evidence  before  the 
Legislative  Committee,  1849,  ante.)  In  1856  a  revised  edition  was  published  by  Mr. 
Neison,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe  in  1850. 

In  1853,  A.  G.  Finlaison,  Actuary  to  the  National  Debt  Office,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  prepared  a  report  on,  and  tables  of,  the  sickness 
and  mortality  among  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  as  shown  by  the  quinquennial 
returns  for  1846-50. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Rtitcliffe  publish'ed  a  second  set  of  observations  on  the  rate  of  mor 
tality  and  sickness  from  the  experience  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Unity  for 
the  period  1856-60.  These  embraced  1,006,272  years  of  life  and  1,312,202  weeks  of 
sickness. 

Rates  for  contributions  were  based  upon  these  several  tables,  and  many  Friendly 
Societies  were  greatly  improving  their  financial  condition  because  of  this  progress, 
being  the  result  of  increased  information  and  the  realization  of  the  necessity  for  reforms. 
Guided  by  the  experience  observed  from  1856-60,  the  Manchester  Unity  made  radical 
changes  in  the  rates  adopted  in  1853,  and  then  tested  the  new  rates  by  the  valuation  of 
1870. 

In  1872,  the  Manchester  Unity  published  a  supplementary  report  of  the  experience 
of  the  society,  covering  the  years  1866-70.  The  years  of  life  and  weeks  of  sickness 
observed,  during  this  quinquennial  period,  more  than  doubled  those  for  1844-48,  and 
largely  exceeded  those  for  1856-60,  due  to  the  fact  of  more  complete  and  accurate 
returns.  This  experience  of  the  Manchester  Unity  formed  the  basis  for  elaborate 
monetary  tables  and  rates  of  contributions  for  sickness,  death  and  funeral  benefits. 
These  tables  received  official  recognition  by  the  English  government,  and  have  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  Friendly  Societies  in  levying  assessments  and  making  valua- 
tions. 

In  1882  was  published  "The  R*tes  of  Mortality  and  Sickness,  according  to  the 
experience  for  the  five  years  1871-75  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters."  by  F.  G.  P. 
Neison.     His  statistics  embraced  the  experience  of  369,655  members.     The  total  sick. 
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ness  paid  for  was  1,769.035  weeks  and  four  days;  the  number  of  deaths  was  15,815^ 
and  the  years  of  life  1,302,166.  The  data  were  carefully  collected  and  arianged  by 
means  of  the  card  system.  From  this  experience  tables  were  prepared  which  furnish 
the  present  rates  of  contribution  for  that  great  society  as  well  as  for  many  others 
which  prefer  this  later  experience  to  that  of  the  Unity  for  1866-70. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Watson,  F.  I.  A.,  one  of  the  actuaries  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  i^ 
now  working  upon  new  tables  which  are  being  constructed  from  the  experience  by 
that  society  during  the  last  quinquennial  1395-1900.  In  the  July  (1900)  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  a  paper  is  printed  which  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Watson  to  the  Institute  setting  forth  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  present  work.  At 
the  Portsmouth  A.  M.  C.  meeting  in  June  (1900)  the  Grand  Master  in  his  inaugural 
address  said: 

It  is  understood  that  substantial  progress  is  being  made  with  the  new  investiga- 
tion inco  the  sickness  and  mortality  experience  of  our  society,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  from  the  actuaries  that  the  material  in  their  hands,  though  not  complete,  is 
already  of  far  greater  volume  than  has  been  available  for  any  previous  investigation 
of  the  kind.  From  the  reports  in  the  insurance  press  I  have  gathered  that  the  methods  of 
tabulating  and  classifying  the  facts  have  been  received  with  warm  approval  by  the 
actuarial  profession,  to  whom  they  have  been  submitted  in  a  paper  lately  read  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Watson,  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and  I  do  not  say  too  much  in  suggesting 
that  the  support  of  the  members  of  that  eminent  body  of  scientific  men  will  be  warmly 
appreciated  by  this  meeting.  It  is  too  early  to  desire  results,  or  to  speculate  upon 
incidental  questions  that  may  arise,  but  we  shall  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
disclosures  which  the  investigations  may  have  in  store,  whilst  we  shall  not  flinch  from 
any  changes  that  may  be  demonstrated  as  essential  to  our  well-being  and  prosperity. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

It  is  right  that  I  should  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  many 
secretaries,  who  have  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  the  preparation  of  accurate  data 
for  the  actuaries.  This  feature  is  the  more  gratifying  that  the  completed  work  will  in 
no  small  measure  derive  its  value  from  the  reliability  of  the  ground  work  upon  which 
the  actuarial  superstructure  has  been  raised.     (Cheers.) 

The  very  comprehensive  report  made  by  Mr.  Sutton,  Actuary  to  the  Office  of  Chief 
Registrar,  in  1896,  was  based  upon  the  experien(5e  of  4,480,809  years  of  life  exposed  to 
risk  of  sickness  and  4,565,675  exposed  to  risk  of  death.  In  addition  to  the 
detailed  publication  of  data  for  each  age  at  risli  adjusted  and  graded  are  given 
showing  the  death  and  sickness  rates.  Monetary  tables,  at  different  rates  of  interest 
are  also  given.  This  report  by  Mr,  Sutton  is  the  most  complete  publication  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  issued,  and  is  supplemental  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  Registrar, 
made  in  1880,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  1875 

There  is  a  prevailing  idea  in  this  country  that  the  experience  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  is  of  no  value  to  our  fraternal  orders,  because  the  former  are  engaged  princi- 
pally in  granting  sickness  benefits  and  old  age  pensions,  and  other  relief  to  the  mem- 
bers themselves  rather  than  to  the  surviving  beneficiaries  and  dependents.  The 
fraternal  orders  confine  themselves  principally  to  granting  death  benefits,  and  are  not 
limited  by  law  in  the  amount  that  may  be  promised.  The  Friendly  Societies  are 
limited  in  death  benefits  to  200  pounds  (about  $1,000),  and  ordinarily  pay  about  10 
pounds  ($50)  on  the  death  of  a  member. 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  character  of  benefits  granted,  the  same 
underlying  principles  govern  in  the  business  operation  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Fra- 
ternal Orders.  Both  are  conducted  on  the  "Lodge  System,"  under  almost  identical 
social  conditions.  Both  must  provide  funds  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  mem- 
bers, and  both  collect  these  funds  by  monthly  or  quarterly  assessmments.  The  costs 
of  benefits  to  both  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature,  which  increase  that  cost  with 
advancing  age.  The  same  provisions  must  be  made  by  both  to  meet  present  and 
future  cost  of  benefits  promised.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  experience  of  the  one 
is  very  material  to  the  other. 
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To  show  the  relative  increase  of  death  rate  and  sickness  rate, 'as  age  advances,  the 
following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Sutton's  report,  which  gives  the  mortality  and  sickness 
experience  under  observation  of  the  same  risks : 


RATE  OF  MORTALITY. 

RATE  OF  SICKNESS. 

AGE. 

AGE. 

AGE. 

WEEKS. 

AGE. 

WEEKS. 

16 

.00640 

54 

.03214 

16 

.782 

54 

2.702 

17 

.00697 

5 

.02389 

17 

.827 

5 

2.888 

18 

.00732 

6 

.02570 

18 

.861 

6 

3.104 

19 

.00732 

7 

.02758 

19 

.880 

7  , 

3.353 

20 

.00702 

8 

.02953 

20 

.887 

8 

3.636 

1 

.00656 

9 

.03165 

1 

.884 

9 

3  956 

2 

.00613 

60 

.0340^ 

2 

.873 

60 

4.321 

3 

.00582 

1 

.03673 

3 

.858 

1 

4.743 

4 

.00570 

2 

.03979 

4 

.852 

2 

5.227 

5 

.00572 

3 

,04311 

5 

.849 

3 

5.785 

6 

.00590 

4 

.04652 

6 

.854 

4 

6.421 

7 

.00617 

5 

.04989 

7 

.869 

5 

7.145 

8 

.00648 

6 

.05302 

8 

.894 

6 

7.960 

9 

.00678 

7 

.05625 

9 

.924 

7 

8.874 

30 

.00709 

8 

.06025 

30 

.957 

8 

9.895 

1 

.00742 

9 

.06555 

1 

.992 

9 

11.022 

2 

.00778 

70 

.07233 

2 

1026 

70 

12.238 

3 

.00817 

1 

.08070 

3 

1063 

1 

13.504 

4 

.00852 

2 

.09005 

4 

1.104 

2 

14.792 

5 

.00902 

3 

.09968 

5 

1.146 

3 

16.062 

6 

.00941 

4 

.10856 

6 

1.191 

4 

17.266 

7 

.00977 

5 

.11618 

7 

1.240 

5 

18.420 

8 

.01003 

6 

.12209 

8 

1.285 

6 

19.604 

9 

.00137 

7 

.12663 

9 

1.326 

7 

19.899 

40 

.01006 

8 

.13079 

40 

1.368 

8 

22.258 

1 

.01101 

9 

.13620 

1 

1.416 

9 

23.541 

2 

.01143 

80 

.14344 

2 

1.472 

80 

25.472 

3 

.01195 

1 

.15325 

3 

1.539 

1 

26.740 

4 

.01257 

2 

.16571 

4 

1.618 

2 

28.600 

5 

.01328 

3 

.17942 

5 

1.707 

3 

30  620 

6 

.01405 

4 

.19268 

6 

1.799 

4 

32.750 

7 

.01487 

5 

.20405 

1.894 

5 

34.946 

8 

.01569 

6 

.21418 

8 

1.987 

6 

37.145 

9 

.01649 

7 

.22332 

9 

2.081 

7 

39.325 

50 

.01730 

8 

.23417 

50 

2.178 

8 

41.585 

1 

.01822 

9 

.24911 

1 

2.283 

9 

43  935 

2 

.01928 

90 

.27103 

2 

2.402 

90 

44.953 

3 

.02059 

3 

2.540 

It  is  well  understood  by  the  officials  of  our  fraternal  orders  that,  since  the  costs  of 
death  benefits  increase  with  age,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  must  be  increasing 
contributions  to  provide  for  the  increasing  cost,  or  there  must  be  contributions  during 
the  earlier  years  in  excess  of  current  cost  in  order  to  accumulate  funds  as  a  future  pro- 
vision for  the  increase  in  later  years. 

The  very  same  principles  are  applicable  in  making  provision  for  sickness  benefits, 
since,  as  shown  by  the  above  table,  their  costs  increase  with  age. 

Naturally,  the  same  difficulties  must  be  met  and  the  same  problems  solved  in  pro- 
viding for  sickness  as  in  providing  for  death  benefits. 

The  Friendly  Societies  have  granted  death  and  sickness  benefits.  They  have  done 
business  on  the  "  Lodge  Plan."  They  have  tried  all  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
and  are  now  being  tried  in  the  United  States.     They  have  labored  under  the  impression 
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that  they  could  ignore  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  science  of  mathematics,  because  they 
were  fraternal  "benevolent"  associations  and  not  "insurance"  companies.  They 
have  believed  that  "  new  blood  "  would  keep  down  the  cost  of  protection,  and  for  years 
operated  upon  that  fallacious  plan  until  experience  taught  them  better.  They  have 
tried  rates  based  upon  the  "average  age  "  idea;  and  have  tried  increasing  or  "natural 
premium"  rates, and  equal  level  rates.  They  have  finally  been  forced  to  levy  contributions 
according  to  the  benefits  promised,  as  determined  by  valuation  of  their  assets  and 
liabilities.  The  history  of  the  Friendly  Societies  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  welfare 
of  our  fraternal  orders  and  can  be  studied  with  the  utmost  benefit  to  oflBcials  of  the 
orders,  who  must  lead  in  the  present  movement  to  place  the  organizations  in  a  condi- 
tion of  solvency  that  will  guarantee  permanency. 

Having  given  the  salient  points  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  Friendly  Societies  and 
the  legislation  affecting  them,  and  to  the  mortality  and  sickness  tables  embraced  in 
their  experience,  I  shall  briefly  review  the  history  of  a  few  prominent  societies,  that 
their  individual  conduct  may  be  a  subject  for  consideration  by  those  who  have  the 
welfare  of  our  fraternal  orders  at  heart.  However,  before  entering  upon  that  review, 
mention  will  be  made  of  the  relation  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  the  Friendly  Societies;  the 
different  kinds  of  Friendly  Societies;  the  advantages  of  registration;  the  purposes  of 
those  societies  whose  experience  is  of  interest  to  officials  of  fraternal  orders,  together 
with  their  forms  and  the  requirements  of  them  by  the  Registrar — especially  in  refer- 
ence to  valuations,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
rules  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 


THE   CLASSES   OF   SOCIETIES. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  exercises  functions  in  respect  of  the  following 
classes  of  bodies : 

1.  Friendly  Societies  and  their  branches. 

2.  Cattle  Insurance  Societies. 

3.  Benevolent  Societies. 

4.  Working  Men's  Clubs. 

5.  Specially  Authorized  Societies. 

All  the  above  are  governed  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896,  and  some  of  them 
by  the  Collecting  Societies,  etc. ,  Act,  1890. 

5a.  Schemes  of  Compensation,  Benefit,  or  Insurance  for  the  Workmen  of  Em- 
ployers. 

6.  Benefit  Building  Societies. 

7.  Building  Societies. 

8.  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies. 

9.  Loan  Societies. 

10.  Trade  Unions. 

11.  Societies  established  exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts,  desiring  to  be  certified  for  exemption  of  rates  under  the  Scientific 
Societies  Act,  1843. 

12.  Industrial  Assurance  Companies  and  unregistered  Friendly  Societies,  so  far 
only  as  respects  certain  powers  of  prosecution  under  the  Collecting  Societies  and  In- 
dustrial Assurance  Companies  Act,  1896. 

13.  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  certified  under  the  Act  of  1863. 

14.  PostoflSce  Savings  Banks,  so  far  only  as  respects  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

15.  Certain  Railway  Savings  Banks,  under  the  provisions  of  the  special  Acts  relat- 
ing to  them. 

And  also,  so  far  only  as  relates  to  the  settlement  of  disputes,  in  respect  of  the 
Government  insurance  and  annuity  system. 

PUBLIC    FUNCTIONS   OF   REGISTRAR. 

The  chief  public  functions  of  the  Registrar  (without  here  distinguishing  those 
which  are  reserved  to  the  Chief  Registrar)  fall  under  the  following  heads  : 

{a)  Registering  or  otherwise  recording  the  rules,  and  generally  the  leading  events 
in  the  life  of  the  societies  with  which  he  has  to  do  (savings  banks  excepted). 

(c)  Receiving  and  enforcing  the  sending  of  the  various  returns  required  by  law, 
and,  in  most  cases,  keeping  such  returns  when  received. 

{e)  In  certain  cases  determining  upon  disputes. 

(/)  Prosecuting  for  various  offenses  under  particular  Acts. 

{h)  In  some  classes  of  societies,  exercising  on  the  application  of  a  definite  minority 
of  members,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  of  his  own  motion,  a  limited  amount  of  inter- 
ference with  societies  by  (1)  inspections  ;  (2)  the  holding  of  special  meetings  ;  (3)  author- 
izing the  inspection  of  books  ;  (4)  if  need  be,  dissolution  of  the  society. 

{kyA.%  respects  some  classes  of  societies,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  pre- 
paring and  circulating  model  forms,  circulating  useful  information,  and  constructing 
and  publishing  certain  tables. 

(m)  Reporting  yearly  to  Parliament.  But  it  forms  no  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
Registrar — 
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(1)  To  advise  members  or  officers  of  some  30,000  different  bodies  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  on  their  business,  or  as  to  their  legal  rights  or  remedies. 

(2)  To  interfere  of  bis  own  motion  in  the  management  of  such  bodies. 

(3)  To  overhaul  their  accounts. 

(4)  To  compel  them  to  follow  good  advice,  or  prevent  their  going  to  ruin  with 
their  eyes  open. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that  the  Registrar  cannot  ensure  the  good 
management  of  societies,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  registry  affords  no  guarantee  that  a 
society  is  solvent,  or  even  honest. 

But  registry  affords,  to  the  sensible  and  honest,  valuable  help  towards  good 
management  in  many  ways,  and  it  does  also  bring  to  bear  upon  the  incapable  and  dis- 
honest, various  checks  which  are  wholly  wanting  in  respect  of  unregistered  bodies. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  different  societies,  which  may  be  interesting  : 

SUMMARY  OF   REGISTERED   PROVIDENT    SOCIETIES   AND    CERTIFIED   AND    POST    OFFICE 
SAVINGS   BANKS   IN    GREAT   BRITAIN   AND    IRELAND   AT    31ST   DECEMBER,    1898. 


Number 
of  Returns. 

•  Number 
of  Members. 

Funds. 

Building  Societies  :— 

Incorporated  Societies  

2,425 
70 

561,206 
51,668 

£ 
44,963.252 

Unincorporated  Societies 

14  049  722 

2,495 

612,874 

59,012,974 

Friendly  Societies  :— 

Ordinary  Friendly  Societies 

7,161 

21,557 

39 

87 

76 

572 

435 

58 

2,725.533 

2,555,736 

5,555.827 

293,477 

21.583 

161.231 

107,811 

3.612 

13  170  214 

Branches  of  Registered  Orders 

Collecting  Friendly  Societies 

Medical  Societies 

18,506.183 

4,832573 

68  278 

Benevolent  Societies 

291  383 

Working  Men's  Clubs 

171,409 
871  180 

Specially  Authorized  Societies 

Cattle  Insurance  Societies 

6.482 

- 

29,985 

11,424.810 

37,917,702 

Co-Operative  Societies :  — 

Industries  and  Trades 

1,820 
154 
127 

1,896,726 

47,755 
15,011 

30,637  901 

486,274 
915,092 

Businesses 

Land  Societies 

2,101 

1,659,492 

32,039  267 

Trade  Unions 

630 

1.219,474 

2,856,354 

Loan  Societies  under  the  Act  of  1840 

301 

34,483 

254.203 

Railway  Savings  Banks 

Banks. 

17 

231 

12,582 

Depositors. 

44,285 

1,563,947 

Deposits. 
3,771,144 

Trustee        '  *             "     

49  995  373 

"            "              "     Investment  Account.. 

1,080  339 

"            "             "    Spec.InvestmentFund 

4,587,376 

PostOflace  "             "     

7,630,502 

123  144  099 

"      '*       "             "    Investment  Account. . 

7,487,591 

, 

12,830 

9,238,734 

190,065,922 

Total .• 

48,342 

24,189,867 

322,146.422 
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ADVANTAGES   OF   REGISTRATION. 

A  society  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  (1896)  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages over  an  unregistered  society  for  the  like  purposes. 

(1.)  It  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of  property  in  the  name  of  trustees, 
such  property  passing  from  one  trustee  to  another  (except  in  the  case  of  stock  in  the 
funds  or  copyholds)  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  appointment  and  can  carry  on  all  legal 
proceedings  in  the  trustees'  names. 

(3.)  If  an  officer  of  the  society  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  if  an  ex- 
ecution is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  has  money  or  property  of  the  society  in  his  pos- 
session by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  trustees  of  the  societies  are  entitled  to  claim  such 
money  or  property  in  preference  to  any  other  creditors. 

(5.)    The  documents  of  the  society  are  for  the  most  part  free  from  stamp  duties. 

(6.)  The  society  can  admit  members  under  21  (but  above  one  year)  and  take  bind- 
ing receipts  from  them  (or  while  under  16  from  their  parents  or  guardians),  which 
would  otherwise  be  of  no  effect. 

(7.)  In  a  registered  Friendly  Society  the  certificates  of  birth  or  death  of  members 
or  of  any  other  member  insured,  or  to  be  insured  with  it,  cost  only  Is.,  or  when  several 
certificates  of  the  same  death  are  applied  for  at  the  same  time,  6d.  for  every  certificate 
after  the  first. 

(8.)  A  registered  society  has  the  privilege  of  investing  money  with  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners. 

(9.)    It  has  certain  special  privileges  in  the  holding  of  copyhold  property. 

(10.)  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  discharged  by  a 
mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

(11.)  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  up  all  money  or 
property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice,  and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  either 
by  the  County  Court  or  the  magistrates. 

(12.^  Disputes  may  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  society's  own  rules,  or  if  no 
decision  is  made  within  40  days  after  a  decision  is  applied  for,  to  the  final  authority 
named  in  the  rules,  by  the  county  court  or  the  magistrates,  or  if  both  parties  desire  it, 
and  the  rules  do  not  forbid,  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

(13  )  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of  legally  insur- 
ing money  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and  children  for  their  funeral  expenses  without 
having  an  insurable  interest  in  their  lives  (such  Insurances  are  void  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment if  effected  with  an  unregistered  society). 

(14  )  Members  of  registered  societies  may  (unless  in  benevolent  societies  or  work- 
ing men's  clubs)  dispose  at  death  of  sums  payable  by  the  society,  not  exceeding  100 
Pounds,  by  written  nomination  without  a  will,  and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  or 
in  favor  of  youths  of  16,  who  cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  21. 

(15.)  Where  there  is  no  will  and  no  nomination  the  trustees  may  distribute  sums 
under  100  Pounds  without  letters  of  administration  being  taken  out  (a  person  who 
should  do  so  in  any  other  case  would  make  himself  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased). 

(16.)  Money  due  to  a  member  of  illegitimate  birth  may  be  thus  distributed  as  if  he 
had  been  legitimate  (under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  go  to  the  Crown). 

(17.)  The  society  is  entitled,  without  being  in  any  wise  compelled  so  to  do,  to  call 
in  the  services  of  the  public  auditors  for  the  auditing  of  its  accounts,  and  those  of  the 
public  valuers  for  the  valuing  of  its  assets  and  liabilities  at  fixed  rates  ot  fees. 

(18.)  Its  rules  and  other  important  documents  relating  to  it  are  placed  on  record  in 
a  public  office  from  whence  authentic  copies  can  be  obtained,  which  are  evidences  in 
any  court  of  justice.  This  is  of  great  consequence  in  proving  title  to  land,  and  in  cases 
of  prosecution  by  the  society. 
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(19.)  Registered  Friendly  Societies  which  do  not  assure  any  gross  sum  exceeding 
200  Pounds  (the  general  limit),  or  any  annuity  exceeding  30  Pounds  are  not  chargeable 
under  Schedule  C.  or  D.  of  the  Income  Tax  Acts. 

PUBPOSKS   OF   FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES. 

The  purposes  for  which  Friendly  Societies  can  be  established  are  many.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  such  purposes — the  classes  of  persons  who  may  be  objects  of  bene- 
fit— and  the  conditions  under  which  the  benefits  may  be  assured. 


PURPOSE. 

OBJECTS   OF    BENEFIT. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  relief  or  maintenance 
of 

r 

Members - 

1 

During  sickness  or  other  in- 
firmity (bodily  or  mental). 

In  old  age  (^.  e,,  any  age  after 
50). 

In  widowhood 

When  on  travel  in  search  of 
employment. 

When  in  distressed  circum- 
stances. 

In  case  of  shipwreck. 

In  case  of  loss  or  damage  of 
or  to  boats  and  net8. 

f  During  sickness  or  other  in- 
1    firmity  (bodily  or  mental). 
A  In  old  age  {i.  e.,  any  age 

after  50). 
[In  widowhood. 

[•  During  minority. 

A  sfluring  money  to  be  paid — 

on  the  birth  of 

on  the  death  of 

for  the  funeral  expenses 
of 

Husbands ^ 

Wives    

Children   

Fathers 

Mothers 

Brothers  or  sisters 

Nephews  or  nieces .... 

Orphan  wards 

[Orphan  children 

A.  member's  child. 

^.  member. 

fThe  husband    )          .  ^ 
The  wife          i       ^^  ^ 
The  child         j    °^^^^ 

j                          (        of  a 

o 

er. 

during    the    period    of 
mourning 

The  widow     •<    deceased 
[                         (    member. 
As  respects  persons  of  th( 
Jewish  religion. 

Insuring    against    fire    the 
tools  or  implements  of  the 
trade  or  calling  of 

The  endowment  of 

v  A  member 

•• 

To  any  amount  not  exceed- 

j Members 

1  Nominees  of  members  . 

ing  151. 
At  any  age. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  five  classes  of  societies  included  in  the  Friendly  Soci- 
eties Act  appear  by  it  to  be  treated  as  distimct. 
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Thus  a  Friendly  Society  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  Cattle  Insurance  Society,  or 
a  Benevolent  Society,  or  a  Working  Men's  Club,  and  provisions  applying  to  one  class 
of  such  bodies  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  rules  of  bodies  of  another  class. 

A  Friendly  Society  cannot  thus  provide  for  the  purposes  of  general  benevolence. 

To  be  registered,  a  society  must  have  at  least  seven  members. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  loses  its  rights  as  a  registered  society  by  falling  below 
that  number,  but  as  it  cannot  register  an  amendment  of  rules  without  the  signatures  of 
three  members,  it  can  barely  exist  with  less  than  that  number. 

No  maximum  number  of  members  is  fixed  by  law,  but  the  number  may  be  (and  at 
one  time  used  generally  to  be,  but  now  it  very  seldom  is),  limited  by  rule. 

Nor  does  the  law  fix  the  conditions  as  to  the  admission  of  members,  leaving  these 
to  be  fixed  by  rules. 

The  first  condition  of  the  registry  of  a  Friendly  Society  is  that  it  should  be  estab- 
lished to  provide  for  its  purposes  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  members  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  donations. 

Benefit  societies  established  in  connection  with  commercial  or  other  establishments, 
to  which  all  persons  employed  are  by  rule  compelled  to  contribute,  may  be  very  useful 
and  praiseworthy,  but  they  do  not  come  within  the  legal  definition  of  a  Friendly  Soci- 
ety, and  cannot  be  registered  as  such. 

The  two  main  purposes  of  a  Friendly  Society  are,  however,  in  practice: 

1st.     The  relief  of  members  in  sickness. 

2nd.  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on  death,  generally  only  for  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

Relief  in  sickness  can,  it  is  obvious,  be  bestowed  in  two  ways:  {a)  by  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  sick:  (b)  by  providing  them  with  medical  attendance  and  relief. 

Most  societies  embrace  both  kinds  of  relief;  but  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
societies,  called  medical  associations,  medical  institutions,  medical  aid  societies,  or 
provident  dispensaries,  provide  only  the  latter  benefit. 

Where  benefits  are  insured  in  sickness,  if  it  is  not  intended  that  mental  ailments 
should  be  provided  for, the  rules  so  express  it,  otherwise  such  ailments  will  be  included. 

In  all  cases  the  sickness  or  infirmity,  the  old  age,  the  widowhood,  must  be  those  of 
the  objects  of  benefit  themselves.  The  Act  does  not  authorize  the  insuring  of  relief  or 
benefit  to  one  person  during  the  sickness,  old  age  or  widowhood  of  another: 

The  sum  which  may  be  insured  on  the  death  of  the  wives,  widows,  or  children  of 
members,  it  should  be  particularly  observed,  are  only  for  funeral  expenses. 

The  provision  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members  when  on  travel  in  search 
of  employment  must  be  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  out  of  employment  benefit. 
The  latter  is  only  open  to  specially  authorized  societies. 

Relief  in  distress,  it  will  be  observed,  is  corfined  to  members.  Thus,  there  can  be 
no  rule  registered  for  benefits  to  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  father,  a  mother,  etc.  when  in 
distress. 

On  the  other  hand  distress  may  be  made  a  limiting  condition  of  legal  benefits,  e.  g., 
those  to  widows  and  to  orphan  children  of  members  during  minority.  It  is  thus  fre- 
quently provided  that  these  shall  only  be  relieved  when  in  distressed  circumstances. 

The  benefit  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  members  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  or  loss 
or  damage  of  or  to  boats  or  nets,  may  take  two  forms  :  (a)  Personal  relief  to  the  un- 
fortunate member,  calculated  with  reference  to  his  own  necessities  ;  (b)  mutual  insur- 
ance. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  granting  of  annuities,  whether  immediate  or  de- 
ferred, is  not  expressly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  Friendly  Societies, 
although  annuities  are  repeatedly  treated  as  being  within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 

Deferred  annuities  form  obviously  a  form  of  relief  or  maintenance  of  members, 
etc.,  in  old  age,  i.  d.,  after  50,  65»  or  70. 
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All  annuities,  moreover,  represent  really  only  a  form  of  endowment,  which  may 
be  granted  as  well  in  the  shape  of  periodical  payments  as  by  a  payment  in  a  lump 
sum  and,  therefore,  no  difficulty  is  made  by  the  Registrar  in  registering  societies  for 
granting  annuities  to  members  or  their  nominees,  commencing  at  any  age,  if  within 
the  prescribed  limit  of  amount. 

No  Friendly  Society  can  be  registered  (except  so  far  as  regards  any  scheme  certi- 
fied under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897)  which  contracts  for  the  assur- 
ance of: 

(a)  An  annuity  exceeding  50  pounds  a  year, 

(b)  A  gross  sum  exceeding  200  pounds. 

Nor  can  any  member  or  person,  claiming  through  a  member,  receive  from  any  one 
or  more  societies  any  annuity  exceeding  50  pounds  (except  in  the  case  of  certain  Friendly 
Societies  established  before  August  15,  1850). 

Nor  any  gross  sum  exceeding  200  pounds,  together  with  any  bonuses  or  additions 
declared  upon  assurances  not  exceeding  that  amount. 

And  any  society  may  require  a  member,  or  person,  claiming  through  a  member,  to 
make  and  sign  a  statutory  declaration  that  the  total  amount  to  which  such  member  or 
person  is  entitled  from  one  or  more  societies  does  not  exceed  the  before  mentioned 
sums. 

Any  person  making  a  false  or  fraudulent  declaration  in  the  matter  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Moreover,  societies  assuring  certain  annuities  are  not  entitled  to  registry  (except 
so  far  as  regards  any  scheme  certified  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897), 
unless  the  tables  of  contributions  for  such  assurance  are  certified  by — 

(a)  The  actuary  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  or 

(b)  An  actuary  approved  by  the  Treasury,  who  has  exercised  the  profession  of 
an  actuary  for  at  least  five  years. 

The  term  ''  certain,"  in  reference  to  annuities,  has  been  held  by  the  Registry  office 
to  require — 

1st.     That  the  annuity  be  certain  in  point  of  amount. 

2d.      That  it  be  certain  in  its  nature. 

It  will  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  a  Friendly  Society  issuing  annuities  exceed- 
ing 30  pounds  loses  its  exemption  from  Income  Tax. 

The  limit  of  gross  sums  insurable  to  200  pounds  applies  to  various  benefits,  as 
sums  payable  on  the  death  of  members,  endowments  as  compensation  for  accidents,  or 
in  case  of  shipwreck,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  boats  or  nets. 

The  limit  of  fire  insurance  benefit  to  15  pounds  forms  part  of  the  benefit  itself,  as 
allowed  by  the  Act,  together  with  the  restriction  of  such  insurance  to  "the  tools  or 
implements  of  the  trade  or  calling  of  the  members." 

The  insurance  or  payment  of  money  on  the  death  of  children  under  10  years  of  age 
is  moreover  subject  to  special  limitations  and  conditions. 

No  one  or  more  societies  or  branches  can  insure  or  pay — 

(a)  On  the  death  of  a  child  under  5  years  of  age,  more  than  6  pounds  in  all. 

(b)  On  the  death  of  a  child  over  5  but  under  10  years  of  age,  more  than  10  pounds 
in  all. 

DIFFERENT   FORMS   OF   FRIENDLY   SOCIETIES. 

Friendly  Societies  may  be  registered  either  as — 

(a)  Ordinary  or  single  societies. 

(b)  Societies  with  branches,  commonly  called  affiliated  societies  or  orders. 

A  branch  Is  defined  to  mean  any  number  of  the  members  of  a  society,  under  the 
control  of  a  central  body,  having  a  separate  fund  administered  by  such  members,  or 
by  a  committee  or  officers  appointed  by  themselves,  and  bound  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
under  the  control  of  "the  central  body. 
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A  society  with  branches  must  have — 

(1)  A  central  body. 

(2)  A  fund  under  the  control  of  the  central  body,  to  which  fund  every  branch  is 
bound  to  contribute. 

(3)  A  provision  for  some  control  of  the  central  body  over  the  branches. 

(4)  A  provision  fixing  the  conditions  under  which  a  branch  may  secede  from  the 
society. 

The  law  does  not  fix  either  what  shall  be  the  separate  fund  of  the  branch,  or  what 
shall  be  the  fund  under  control  of  the  central  body  of  the  society. 

In  practice,  every  variety  of  form  is  to  be  found,  from  societies  which  leave  only 
a  management  fund  to  their  branches  to  branches  which  leave  only  a  management  fund 
under  the  control  of  their  central  body. 

The  conditions  for  the  secession  of  branches  are  also  left  to  the  discretion  of 
societies.  But  they  must  be  substantial  ones — e.  g.,  a  rule  would  not  be  registered 
which  made  secession  dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  society  or  of  its  central  body, 
nor  one  which  made  secession  more  diflBcult  than  dissolution. 

SEPAKATK  ACCOUNTS. 

Friendly  Societies  and  their  branches  are  bound,  moreover,  to  make  provision  in 
their  rules  for  keeping  separate  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  or  paid  on  account  of 
any  particular  fund  or  benefit  assured,  for  which  a  separate  table  of  contributions  pay- 
able has  been  adopted. 

The  object  of  this  separation  is  that  if  any  miscalculation  has  been  made  in  the 
fixing  of  the  rate  of  contributions  for  any  particular  benefit,  it  may  easily  be  discovered 
and  adjusted. 

The  separation  of  accounts,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  required  legally  where 
separate  tables  (or  rates)  are  adopted.  If  a  society  chooses  to  provide  in  a  lump  for  all 
its  benefits  by  one  contribution  (apart  from  management  expenses),  it  is  only  bound  to 
keep  one  account.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  chooses  to  subdivide— say,  its  sick  benefit 
into  several  distinct  tables — it  must  keep  separate  accounts  for  each. 

As  a  matter  of  prudence,  a  society  will  not  combine  together  the  contributions  for 
benefits,  some  of  which  are,  and  same  of  which  are  not,  actually  calculable  (as  sick 
or  death  benefit  with  relief  in  distress),  since  by  so  doing  it  introduces  an  element  of 
absolute  uncertainty  into  its  valuation. 

MANAGEMENT    FUND. 

A  Friendly  Society  or  branch  is  also  bound  to  provide  by  rule  for  keeping  separate 
account  of  the  expense  of  management,  and  of  all  contributions  on  account  thereof. 

The  contribution  for  management  is,  as  a  rule,  either  {a)  separate  sum,  or  (&)  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  general  or  of  some  other  contribution. 

It  is  proven  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  safety  of  societies  and  branches  that 
the  sums  paid  for  management  should  not  trench  on  the  benefit  funds. 

Separation  of  accounts,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  separation 
of  funds.  In  the  simplest  case,  that  of  the  society  having  one  benefit  contribution  and 
one  for  management, the  law  does  not  require  that  the  proceeds  of  the  benefit  contribu- 
tion should  be  placed  in  one  investment  and  those  of  the  contribution  for  management 
in  another,  but  simply  that  the  accounts  for  each  purpose  should  be  kept  distinct. 

AUDIT. 

The  rules  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  must  provide  for  the  auditing  of  its  ac- 
counts once  at  least  in  every  year. 

The  audit  required  by  the  Act  may  be  carried  on  by— 

{a)  A  public  auditor  appointed  by  the  Treasury  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  or 
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(b)  Two  or  more  persons  appointed  as  the  rules  provide. 

The  employment  of  a  public  auditor  is  entirely  optional,  except  in  the  case  after 
mentioned. 

It  must  clearly  be  understood  that  the  public  auditor  spoken  of  can  only  be  a  per- 
son appointed  as  such  by  the  Treasury,  and  that  no  accountant,  though  he  may  assume 
the  name  of  public  auditor,  can,  as  a  single  person,  validly  audit  the  accounts  of  a 
society  or  branch. 

No  restriction  is  placed  on  the  choice  by  societies  or  branches  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons who  may  be  appointed,  as  the  rules  provide,  to  audit  the  accounts. 

But  the  very  important  nature  of  the  auditors'  functions  causes  the  best  of  societies 
and  branches  to  be  very  careful  to  appoint  none  but  competent  and  trustworthy  per- 
sons to  the  office,  since,  without  a  proper  audit,  no  society  or  branch  can  be  certain  of 
its  position. 

Such  auditors  can,  in  no  case,  be  the  officers  who  keep  the  accounts,  since  the 
audit  by  such  persons  of  their  own  accounts  would  be  nugatory. 

The  public  auditor,  or  the  auditors  appointed  as  the  rule  provide,  are  to — 

(1)  Have  access  to  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  society  or  branch. 

(2)  Examine  the  annual  return. 

(3)  Verify  the  annual  return  with  the  accounts  and  vouchers  relating  thereto,  and 
either. 

(4)  Sign  the  return  as  found  by  them  to  be  correct,  duly  vouched,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  or 

(5)  Specially  report  to  the  society  or  branch  in  what  respects  they  find  it  incorrect, 
unvouched,  or  not  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  failure  to  have  such  yearly  audit  as  required  by  the  Act  is  an  offense. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  requirement  of  a  yearly  audit  does  not  preclude  a 
society  or  branch  from  having  more  frequent  audits;  that  the  auditors  need  not  be 
confined  by  rule  to  making  a  special  report  in  certain  cases,  but  may  be  required  to 
report  in  all  cases  and  that  a  larger  number  than  two  auditors  may  be  appointed. 

The  value  of  members  is  ascertained  by  giving  one  vote  to  every  member  and  an 
additional  vote  for  every  five  years  that  he  has  been  a  member,  but  to  no  one  member 
more  than  five  votes  in  all. 

Every  registered  Friendly  Society  has  to  register  the  following  matters : 

Amendments  of  rules. 

Change^  of  the  registered  office. 

Appointments  of  new  trustees.  4 

Special  resolutions  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

Dissolution. 

And  it  has  to  forward  to  the  Registrar  the  following  documents,  which  are  also  to 
be  registered : 

Annual  returns. 

Valuations. 

ANNUAL   RETURNS. 

Every  registered  society  and  branch  is  bound  to  send  to  the  Registrar  not  later 
than  the  31st  of  May  in  each  year  such  annual  return  as  before  mentioned. 

The  rates  of  payment  for  public  auditors  include  as  well  the  signing  of  the 
return,  as  the  auditing  of  the  accounts. 

The  fees  payable  to  public  auditors  for  auditing  accounts  of  Friendly  Societies  and 
branches  are  :  £,    g.    d. 

For  societies  and  branches  consisting  of  not  more  than  100  members. .  .1     1    0 

For  societies  with  over  100  members  but  not  exceeding  500  in  respect  of 

each  hundred  or  part  thereof 1     l    Q 

For  societies  over  500  members,  in  respect  of  the  first  500 5    5    0 
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With  an  additional  10s.  6d.  for  each  additional  100  or  part  thereof;  but  no  fee  can 
exceed  £52  lOs.  except  by  special  arrangement. 

The  auditors  may  accept  terms  lower  than  those  of  the  scale. 

The  scale  of  fees  may  be  altered  by  the,  Treasury. 

Annual  returns  are  registered  with  such  observations  thereon,  if  any,  as  the  Chief 
Registrar  directs. 

Copies  of  annual  returns  from  societies  and  from  branches,  when  in  the  form  issued 
by  the  Registry  office,  are  obtainable  generally  on  payment  of  Is. 

A  society  failing  to  send  the  annual  return,  or  making  one  in  any  respect 
false  or  insufficient,  commits  an  offense,  under  the  Act, 

Societies  and  branches  are  bound  to  supply  gratuitously,  on  application,  every 
member  or  person  interested  in  their  funds  with  a  copy  of  their  last  annual  return  for 
the  time  being,  or  of  a  balance  sheet  or  other  document,  duly  audited,  containing  the 
same  particulars  as  in  the  annual  return,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds  and 
effects  of  the  society, 

A  society  or  branch  failing  to  supply  such  gratuitous  copies  commits  an  offense 
under  the  Act. 

VALUATIONS. 

The  rules  of  every  Friendly  Society  and  branch  must  provide  for  making  and 
returning  to  the  Registrar  a  valuation,  once  at  least  in  every  five  years,  of  theassetsand 
liabilities  of  the  society  or  branch  (including  the  estimated  risks  or  contributions). 

The  valuation  may  be  made  either  by  valuer  appointed  by  the  society  or  branch, 
or  by  an  actuary  appointed  by  the  Registrar. 

A  valuation  under  the  act,  when  made  by  the  society's  own  valuer,  consists  of 
three  elements: 

(1)  The  valuer's  report,  signed  by  him,  and  stating  his  address  and  calling  or 
profession. 

(2)  The  abstract  made  by  the  valuer  of  the  results  of  his  valuation. 

(3)  A  return  containing  the  information  required  by  the  Registrar  as  to  the  benefits 
assured  and  contributions  receivable  by  the  society,  and  to  its  funds  and  effects. 

The  two  latter  of  these  documents  have  to  be  made  in  such  f6rm,  and  must  contain 
such  particulars,  as  the  Chief  Registrar  prescribes. 

No  form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prescribed  for  the  valuer's  report.  It  is  the  society, 
not  the  valuer  himself,  which  sends  the  valuation  to  the  Registrar. 

The  valuer  may  be  either  one  of  the  public  valuers  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  or 
any  other  person.  A  society  is  not  bound  to  employ  either  a  public  valuer  or  a  pro- 
fessional actuary. 

It  is  open  to  the  society,  if  it  think  fit,  instead  of  appointing  a  valuer,  to  have  its 
assets  and  liabilities  valued  by  an  actuary  appointed  by  the  Registrar. 

In  this  case  the  society  must  send  to  the  Registrar  a  return  of  the  benefits  assured 
to,  and  contributions  receivable  from,  all  the  members,  accompanied  by  such  evidence 
in  support  thereof  as  the  Chief  Registrar  prescribes. 

The  rules  generally  provide  for  all  the  above  particulars,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  expense  of  valuation  from  falling  too  heavily  on  the  funds  of  one  particular  year, 
provide  for  it  beforehand  by  a  trifling  yearly  contribution. 

A  branch  is  treated  as  a  society  for  valuation  purposes,  so  far  as  respects  any  sep. 
arate  fund  or  funds  of  its  own,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  provisions. 

The  Chief  Registrar,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  may  dispense  with  the 
valuation  in  respect  of  societies  to  whose  purposes  or  to  the  nature  of  whose  operations 
he  may  deem  the  same  inapplicable. 

When  the  valuer  is  one  of  the  public  ^valuers  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  he  is 
bound  to  value  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  fees,  and  in  making  his  valuation  to 
observe  certain  conditions  to  which  ordinary  valuers  are  not  bound. 
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Bat  no  valuation  is  accepted  under  any  circumstances  "when  the  person  by  whona 

the  same  was  made  (whether  a  public  valuer  or  not)  has  audited  the  accounts  of  the 

society  or  branch  for  the  year  next  preceding  the  date  at  which  the  society  or  branch 

is  valued. 

The  scale  of  fees  payable  for  valuations  to  the  public  valuers  is  as  follows: 
Where  the  benefits  to  be  valued  do  not  exceed  two  classes  of  sick  allowance  and 

deferred  annuities,  together  with  sums  payable  on  the  deaths  of  members  and  their 

wives — 

£.    8.    d. 

For  societies  consisting  of  not  more  than  75  members 3      3    0 

For  societies  with  over  75  members  and  not  exceeding  100 4      4    0 

For  societies  with  over  100  members  and  not  exceeding  150 5      5    0 

For  societies  with  over  150  members  and  not  exceeding  200 6      6    0 

For  societies  with  over  200  members  and  not  exceeding  300 7      7    0 

For  societies  with  over  300  members  and  not  exceeding  400 8      8    0 

For  societies  with  over  400  members  and  not  exceeding  500 9      9    0 

For  societies  with  over  500  members  and  not  exceeding  600 10    10    0 

For  societies  with  over  600  members  and  not  exceeding  750 12    12    0 

For  societies  with  over  750  members  and  not  exceeding  1,000 15    15    0 

With  a  further  £5  5s.  for  every  500  members,  or  portion  thereof,  beyond  the  total 

amount  of  members  not  exceeding  2,500. 

Beyond  2,500  members  the  fee  is  a  matter  of  special  arrangement,  and  the  same 

wherever  the  number  of  benefits  exceeds  that  above  mentioned. 

The  public  valuers  may  accept  valuations  on  lower  terms  than  those  of  the  scale. 
Where  a  society  or  branch  desires  that  its  assets  and  liabilities  should  be  valued 

and  reported  on  by  an  actuary  to  be  named  by  the  Registrar,  the  return  of  benefits  and 

contributions,  funds  and  effects,  debts  and  credits,  in  form  prescribed  by  the  Chief 

Registrar, which  it  has  to  make,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  on  the  following  scalea, 

viz.: 

If  the  number  of  members  does  not  exceed  150 £10 

If  over  150  but  not  exceeding  250 15 

If  over  250  but  not  exceeding  350 20 

If  over  350  but  not  exceeding  500 25 

If  over  500  but  not  exceeding  700 40 

If  over  700  but  not  exceeding  1,000 55 

With  an  additional  £25  for  every  500  members  or  portion  thereof  beyond  1,000. 
Where  the  number  of  members  exceeds  2,500  a  special  fee  is  fixed  by  the  Chief 

Registrar. 

The  Registrar  then  causes  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society  or  branch  to  be 

valued  and  reported  on  by  an  actuary,  and  sends  to  the  society  or  branch  a  copy  of  his 

report  and  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  his  valuation. 

It  is  an  offense  under  the  Act  if  a  society  (not  dispensed  from  the  valuation)  fail  to 

make  a  valuation  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  modes  above  mentioned,  or  fail  to  send 

to  the  Registrar  any  of  the  documents  or  returns  required  to  be  sent,  or  makes  a  return 

in  any  respect  false  or  insufficient. 

A  copy  of  the  last  valuation  has  to  be  kept  always  hung  up  at  the  registered  office, 

and  the  failure  to  keep  it  so  hung  up  is  an  offense. 

Valuations,  like  annual  returns,  are  registered  with  such  observations  thereon,  if 

any,  as  the  Chief  Registrar  directs. 

Particulars  of  the  valuations  received^  during  the  twelve-month  have  to  be  inserted 

in  the  Chief  Registrar's  reports,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  may  be  locally 

published. 
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Through  the  results  of  valuation  the  society  ought  to  be  able  to  find  whether  its 
experience  answers  to  its  scale  of  contributions  and  benefits,  whether  these  have  to  be 
readjusted,  whether  its  management  requires  reform.  And  in  speaking  of  manage- 
ment, in  any  but  those  large  unwieldy  bodies  in  which  the  members  are  really  only 
passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  collectors  and  other  officers,  the  members  them 
selves  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  For  we  may  suppose  a  society  or  branch 
started  with  good  tables  of  contributions  and  benefits,  with  good  men  for  officers,  and 
good  registered  rules.  One  other  condition  remains,  without  which  all  the  rest  will  go 
for  nothing.     The  members  themseves  must  be  true  to  one  another. 

The  importance  to  Friendly  Societies  of  the  valuation  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  a 
paper  which  has  been  largely  circulated  by  the  Registry  Office,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  reprint- 

THE   CHIEF    REGISTRAR   ON   VALUATIONS. 

The  valuation  of  a  Friendly  Society  is  the  taking  of  stock  of  its  engagements,  and 
of  the  means  it  has  for  meeting  them.  Without  it  a  society  cannot  tell  whether  it  can 
afford  to  go  on  paying  the  benefits  it  has  promised,  or  whether  it  is  on  the  way,  sooner 
or  later  to  break  up,  and  leave  its  members  helpless. 

When  a  society,  by  its  rules,  offers  benefits  in  exchange  for  certain  fixed  contribu- 
tions, it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  looks  upon  those  contributions  as  being  enough  to 
provide  for  the  benefits :  otherwise  it  would  be  dishonestly  holding  out  promises  which 
it  cannot  keep. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  the  benefits  assured  to  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  there 
is  an  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Taking  any  number  of  men  and  women  to- 
gether, it  is  beyond  all  doubt  or  question  that  the  rate  of  sickness  becomes  greater  with 
age,  and  death  more  frequent.  Accordingly,  members  of  Friendly  Societies  should,  in 
common  fairness,  be  charged  either  an  increasing  contribution  from  year  to  year, 
as  they  become  more  liable  to  sickness,  or,  which  in  practice  is  found  more  suitable,  a 
fixed  contribution  throughout  life,  such  contribution  being  somewhat  above  the 
amount  required  to  meet  the  probable  claims  of  the  early  years  of  membership,  and  in 
the  later  years  sufficient  with  the  surplus  of  the  earlier  ones,  properly  invested  at  in- 
terest, to  meet  the  claims  as  they  increase  with  age. 

It  is  too  often  supposed  that  a  society  which  has  funds  in  hand  is  solvent.  If  the 
funds  at  the  end  of  one  year  are  larger  than  they  were  the  year  before,  it  is  too  often 
supposed  that  the  society  must  be  prosperous.  But  it  is  not  so.  A  trader  is  not  neces- 
sarily able  to  pay  all  he  owes  because  he  has  a  few  pounds  in  his  till.  He  is  not  neces- 
sarily prosperous  because  he  has  more  pounds  there  this  year  than  last.  The  question 
is  whether  h«s  stock  in  trade,  his  good  debts,  and  other  property  cover  all  he  may  have 
to  pay.  He  may  have  twice  as  much  cash  in  hand  this  year  as  last,  and  yet  have  be- 
come insolvent  in  the  mean  time,  by  loss  of  stock,  by  increase  of  debts  and  liabilities. 

Just  so,  the  solvency  of  a  Friendly  Society  depends  not  upon  the  money  it  has  in 
hand,  but  upon  whether  its  existing  funds,  together  with  the  future  contributions  for 
benefits  which  the  members  are  bound  to  pay.  are  enough  to  balance  the  benefits  which 
those  members  have  the  right  to  receive  under  the  rules,  together  with  any  other  ex- 
penses and  liabilities.  The  main  object  of  a  valuation  is  the  proper  answering  of  this 
question,  and  what  can  be  more  important  *to  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  than 
that  it  should  be  properly  answered  ?  If  the  money  a  man  is  paying  is  not  enough  to 
secure  him  the  benefits  which  he  relies  on,  what  is  the  use  of  paying  it?  And  how 
often  does  it  happen,  when  a  man  has  been  paying  for  many  years  to  his  society  that,  just 
when  he  most  needs  its  help,  he  finds  out  that  it  cannot  keep  to  its  contract  with  him. 

To  make  a  proper  valuation,  much  knowledge  ai  d  experience  are  required,  and 
since  the  results  obtained  are  so  important,  great  care  should  be  taken  by  societies  in 
choosing  their  valuers.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
work,  but  the  following  short  explanation  may  be  of  service. 

As  above  pointed  out,  in  order  to  know  whether  a  society  is  likely  or  not  to  be  able 
to  meet  all  the  engagements  it  has  entered  into,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  estimate  of 
what  the  future  claims  of  the  members  are  likely  to  be.  and  of  what  their  future  con- 
tributions are  likely  to  amount  to.  In  other  words,  having  regard  to  the  ages  of  the 
members  at  the  time  of  valuation,  we  have  to  try  and  find  out  how  much  sfckness  they 
are  likely  to  be  subject  to,  and  when  they  are  likely  to  die,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  their 
rates  of  sickness  and  mortality. 

These  are  matters  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  observation  and  calcula- 
tion. It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  any  large  number  of  persons  of  the  same  age,  and 
whose  trade  or  calling  is  carried  on  under  the  same  or  like  circumstances,  there  will  be 
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an  average  or  probable  number  of  days  sickness,  as  "well  as  an  average  or  probable 
rate  of  deaths  for  every  year  of  their  after  life.  Starting  from  this  fact,  there  have 
been  calculated  what  are  called  tables  of  sickness  and  mortality,  which  show  how 
many  days'  sickness  and  how  many  deaths  are  to  be  expected  for  each  year  of  life. 

Moreover,  since  no  prudent  society  keeps  all  its  money  idle  in  a  box,  but  puts  out 
what  is  not  required  for  immediate  use  on  some  security  yielding  interest,  some  rate  of 
interest  must  be  determined  upon,  which  the  funds  may  be  safely  expected  to  yield  in 
the  future,  to  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  future  contributions,  when  these  are 
reckoned  in  a  lump  sum.  Then,  the  choice  of  the  rates  of  mortality,  sickness,  and  in- 
terest to  be  expected  having  been  made,  the  results  of  the  necessary  calculations  may 
be  cast  into  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet,  as  follows: 

Valuation  balance  sheet  of  Friendly  Society,  as  at  (any  given  date). 

LIABILITIES.  ASSETS. 

To  estimated  present  value  of  By  estimated  present  value^  of 

future  benefits  to  existing  future  contributions  of  exist- 

members £ ing  members £ 

To  other  liabilities  By  funds  invested  and  in  hand     

Balance  (being  surplus). ..  or Balance  (being  deficiency) 

The  above  is,  of  course,  but  the  merest  outline  of  the  process  of  valuation,  which, 
in  order  to  be  as  correct  as  possible,  must  take  account  of  various  other  matters,  as  the 
occupations  of  members  (since  some  trades  and  callings  are  well  known  to  be  more  un- 
healthy than  others),  the  proportion  of  members  who  from  one  cause  or  another  may 
cease  to  continue  paying  their  contributions,  &c.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  addition  to 
the  most  important  point  of  choosing  the  tables  most  suitable  to  a  particular  society, 
calculations  of  a  more  or  less  complex  nature  have  to  be  made,  which,  until  education 
in  this  country  is  carried  much  further  than  it  is  now  among  the  working  class,  and 
especially  until  the  officers  and  members  of  Friendly  Societies  gain  a  better  view  of  the 
advantage  ic  must  be  to  them  thoroughly  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  their 
societies  should  be  managed  in  order  to  be  permanently  successful,  must  be  beyond  the 
capacity  or  the  leisure  of  such  officers  or  members  in  most  Friendly  Societies.  Persons 
called  actuaries  devote  themselves  professionally  to  the  construction  of  tables  for  the 
purposes  of  valuations  and  to  the  valuation  of  particular  societies,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  actuaries,  who  have  been  appointed  "  public  valuers"  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  are  bound  to  value  societies  at  a  fixed  scale  of  fees.  Besides  these,  a 
number  of  persons,  with  more  or  less  skill  and  experience,  act  as  valuers  without  being 
appointed  "  public  valuers  ",  and  so  long  as  the  valuation  returns  signed  by  them  in 
the  forms  issued  by  the  Central  Office  substantially  comply  with  the  Act,  their  valua- 
tions are  accepted. 

The  Act  requires  all  societies  to  return  a  valuation  "once  at  least  in  every  five 
years".  The  obligation  is  one  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  societies,  which  without  such 
periodical  stock  taking  are  in  fact  working  in  the  dark,  and  are  often  on  the  road  to  ruin 
when  they  fancy  themselves  in  full  prosperity.  Bearinar  in  mind  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  a  properly  made  valuation  to  the  members  of  a  Friendly  Society,  its  cost  must 
be  money  well  spent,  and  although  such  cost  may  often  seem  considerable  when  paid 
for  in  one  sum  without  previous  provision  being  made  for  it,  it  is  almost  unfelt  when 
duly  provided  for  beforehand,  by  adding  the  merest  trifle  to  the  yearly  contribution  for 
management.  The  total  cost  of  valuation  will  always  be  least  in  proportion  for  the 
best  managed  societies,  those  which  keep  a  "correct  record  of  the  ages  of  their  members, 
of  the  dates  of  their  admission,  and  of  the  cost  and  duration  of  sickness,  and  whose  ac- 
counts are  properly  kept  and  audited.  If  such  a  society  has  regularly  made  correct  an- 
nual returns,  and  also  kept  a  proper  account  of  its  sickness  and  mortality,  it  ought  to  be 
able  without  difficulty  to  supply  its  valuer  with  the  particulars  which  he  may  require, 
and  such  particulars  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  valuer  should  produce  a  really  trust- 
worthy valuation. 

As  regards  societies  recently  started,  it  is  their  duty  to  take  every  possible  care  and 
precaution  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  enable  them  to  meet  their  engagements,  and 
in  connection  with  this  point  attention  is  called  to  what  is  found  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  mischief.  Societies  are  frequently  started  with  a  fixed  scale  of  contributions  and 
benefits,  hut  no  care  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  ultimately  the  contributions  are 
likely  to  prove  sufficient  to  meet  the  benefits.  After  some  years  new  members  are  only  ad- 
mitted at  a  higher  scale  pf  contributions,  even  then  not  infrequently  inadequate,  and 
certainly  insufficient  to  provide  the  benefits  to  the  members  who  pay  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  up  the  deficiency  arising  from  those  members  who  first  joined  the 
society.  Under  these  circumstances  a  society  is  indeed  fortunate  if  it  escapes  financial 
ruin.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongrly  impressed  upon  societies  how  important  it 
is  to./KC  their  contributions  m  the  first  instance  high  enough  to  provide  the  benefits  assured. 


THE  MANCHESTER  UNITY. 

As  previously  stated,  in  another  connection,  the  Manchester  Unity  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  was  organized  in  1812.  In  1816,  the  first  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary was  appointed,  and  the  Manchester  Unity  began  its  remarkable  business  and  fra- 
ternal career.  The  first  financial  step  was  taken  by  establishing  a  general  Funeral 
Fund  in  the  Manchester  District.  In  1822,  the  Annual  Movable  Committee  was  held 
in  Manchester,  and  power  was  given  to  that  body  to  legislate  for  the  Order.  In  1827, 
a  Board  of  Directors  was  elected  by  the  A.  M.  C.  In  1832,  the  M.  U.  consisted  of  82 
districts,  561  Lodges,  and  31,042  members.  In  1834,  the  membership  was  60,000.  In 
1841,  an  important  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  C.  was  held  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  when  the  rules 
were  revised  and  a  maximum  age  (40)  was  fixed  for  admission  of  candidates.  In  1844, 
there  were  257,000  members,  and  29  percent,  of  the  total  income  was  used  for  expenses. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  lodges  had  gone  back  to  the  old  practice  of  "  feasting,"  the 
public  announcement  of  which  led  the  A.  M.  C.  to  institute  investigations  and  inaug- 
urate reforms.  From  this  date  began  the  agitation  which  has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
Unity. 

The  Annual  Movable  Committee,  in  1844.  found  that  between  100  and  200  lodges 
had  to  be  closed  from  want  of  funds.  This  fact  caused  an  order  to  be  issued  to  all 
lodges  for  detailed  returns,  with  a  view  to  the  compilation  of  proper  tables  for  contri. 
butions  and  benefits,  based  upon  the  past  experience  of  the  Order.  In  1845,  the  A.  M. 
C,  passed  resolutions  which  enforced  upon  the  lodges  certain  financial  improvements. 
The  "  conservative  "  party  rebelled,  and  a  serious  crisis  resulted,  which  for  a  consider- 
able time  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Order.  There  was  a  "national  split,"  and 
the  formation  of  a  separate  society  with  the  title,  "National  I.  O.  O.  F."  The  great 
majority  of  the  Manchester  Unity  adhered  to  the  law  and  executive.  Of  248,526  mem- 
bers 15,840  seceded  in  1845.  More  than  10,000  left  the  Order  in  1844.  In  1846,  the  A. 
M.  C.  resolved  upon  the  compilation  of  tables  of  sickness  and  mortality.  The  work 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Henry  Ratclifl'e,  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  His  report  was 
published  in  1850.  That  report  was  reviewed  in  the  able  treatise  published  by  Mr. 
Nelson  in  1856.  From  the  date  of  that  publication,  together  with  Mr.  Finlaison's  re- 
view of  the  mortality  and  sickness  returns  to  the  Chief  Registrar,  began  the  long 
series  of  pamphlets,  reports,  and  different  publications  concerning  Friendly  Societies. 
Many  of  the  ablest  actuaries  of  Great  Britain  became  interested  in  the  mortality  and 
sickness  experience  of  these  societies,  and  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
papers  read  before  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  been 
devoted  to  these  experiences. 

The  Manchester  Unity,  from  the  increase  in  numbers,  has  seemed  to  prosper  and 
grow  from  its  very  beginning.  As  a  fact,  the  life  of  separate  lodges  was  only  about 
15  years.  Each  lodge  was  an  independent  unit,  and  its  dissolution  was  not  noted  in  the 
growth  of  the  Order  and  the  forming  of  new  lodges  which  greatly  outnumbered  those 
which  were  dissolved.  The  investigation  of  Mr.  Ratcliffe  discovered  and  disclosed  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  the  various  lodges  which  had  been  formed  during  the  early  part  of 
the  century  had  survived  to  1848.  During  that  year  (1848)  no  less  than  188  lodges  were 
closed  for  the  want  of  suflScient  funds  ;  in  1847,  the  number  closed  for  the  same  cause 
was  81  ;  in  1843,  no  less  than  225  lodges  were  closed  for  the  same  reason.  Notwith- 
standing "splits"  and  the  closing  of  lodges,  in  1854  the  membership  was  232,228, 
when  the  new  rates  of  contribution  went  into  effect — these  rates  being  graded  and 
based  upon  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  in  1850. 
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In  1864,  the  M.  U.  was  composed  of  440  districts,  3,555  lodges,  and  358,556  meni- 
bers.     Below  is  given  a  detailed  statement  from  1865  to  January  1,  1900  •• 


Mem- 

Seces- 

Per 

Mem-  • 

Seces- 

Per 

Year. 

bers. 

sions. 

cent. 

•   Year. 

bers. 

sions. 

cent 

Jan.  1,  1865  . 

.  373,509  . 

.  10,562  . 

.  2.97 

Jan.  1,  1883  . 

.  565,358  . 

.  19.635  . 

.  3.47 

1866  . 

.  387,900  . 

.  11.912  . 

.  3.07 

1884  . 

.  P 79. 366  . 

.  18.304  . 

.  3  15 

1867  . 

.  405,255  . 

.  12,290  . 

.  3.03 

1885  . 

.  593.850  . 

.  19.523  . 

.  3.28 

1868  . 

.  417.422  . 

.  14,019  . 

.  3.35 

1886  . 

.  605.922  . 

.  19  553  . 

.  3  22 

1869  . 

.  425.095  . 

.  14.567  . 

.  3.42 

1887  . 

.  617.587  . 

.  20,870  . 

.  3  37 

1870  . 

.  434,100  . 

.  14.167  . 

.  3.26 

1888  . 

.  627.594  . 

.  19.764  . 

.  3.14 

1871  . 

.  44i,575  . 

.  12,397  . 

.  2.80 

1889  . 

.  638.352  . 

.  20.602  . 

.  3.22 

1872  . 

.  458,159  . 

.  13,142  . 

.  2.86 

1890  . 

.  651  890  . 

.  20,186  . 

.  3.09 

1873  . 

.  470.043  . 

.  10,356  . 

.  2.20 

1891  . 

.  673.073  . 

.  19,158  . 

.  2.84 

1874  . 

.  481,630  . 

.  12,477  . 

.  2.59 

1892  . 

.  695.687  . 

.  24,481  . 

.  3.51 

1875  . 

.  496,529  . 

.  15,026  . 

.  3.02 

1893  . 

.  709.403  . 

.  23,617  . 

.  3  32 

1876  . 

.  508,103  . 

14.087  . 

.  2.77 

1894  . 

.  722.725  . 

.  22,763  . 

.  3.14 

1877  . 

.  518,370  . 

.  13.037  . 

.  2.51 

1895  . 

.  739.449  . 

.  24.241  . 

.  3  27 

1878  . 

.  526.802  . 

.  15,017  . 

.  2.85 

1896  . 

.  751.167  . 

.  22.790  . 

.  3.03 

1879  . 

.  531.559  . 

.  16,771  . 

.  3.15 

1897  . 

.  769.969  . 

.  23.266 

.  3.02 

1880  . 

.  533.520  . 

.  17,782  . 

.  3.33 

1898  . 

.  787.962  . 

.  24.276  . 

.  3.08 

1881  . 

.  543.485  . 

.  16.770  . 

.  3.08 

1899  . 

.  804  415  . 

.  24.342  . 

.  3.02 

1883  . 

.  547,909  . 

.  17,552  . 

.  3.20 

1900  . 

.  819,567 

.  23,161  . 

.  2.97 

The  per  cent,  of  secessions  for  1865  and  1900  is  the  same.  There  has  been  little 
variance  in  the  lapse  rate  during  the  period. 

On  January  1st,  the  819,567  adult  members  belonged  to  4.762  lodges,  divided  into 
462  districts.     A  summary  of  the  total  membership  on  January  1,  1900,  is  as  follows  : 

Number  of  adult  male  members 818,340 

Number  of  adult  female  members 1,227 

Admitted    (or    Junior)    members    belonging    to    registered 

branches 2,304 

Widows  subscribing  for  Funeral  benefits 11,454 

Members  of  Juvenile  Societies 112,737 

Honorary  members 11,617 

Members  of  female  lodges  or  societies 3,821 

Total 961,500 

The  Supreme  central  power  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  is  given  to  the  Annual  Movable  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  Lodges  and  Districts.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Grand 
Master  and  Board  of  Directors.  The  Annual  Movable  Committee  holds  sessions  each 
year,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  holds  regular  monthly  meetings  and  such  special 
meetings  as  may  be  called  by  the  Grand  Master.  The  Annual  Movable  Committee  has 
the  power  of  suspending  lodges,  action  in  such  cases  being  taken  upon  the  report  of 
the  Grand  Master  and  Board  of  Directors.  Many  lodges  each  year  are  expelled  from 
the  Unity  because  of  the  failure  or  refusal  to  adopt  such  rates  for  contributions  as 
designated  and  advised  by  the  actuary  of  the  order.  The  stringent  enforcement  of  the 
rules  of  the  order  in  respect  to  rates  of  contribution^,  and  the  requirements  for  increas- 
ing the  rates  or  decreasing  the  benefits,  in  order  to  establish  solvency,  have  made  the 
Unity  the  greatest  of  all  the  fraternal  orders,  both  in  membership  and  financial 
strength. 

The  quarterly  report  for  October,  1899,  issued  by  the  Grand  Master  and  Board  of 
Directors,  is  a  book  of  nearly  300  pages,  most  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  action  taken  in 
reference  to  lodges  with  inadequate  rates  of  contribution,  or  which  have  deficiencies 
that  render  them  insolvent  and  threaten  their  continued  existence. 

The  quarterly  report  for  April,  1900,  contains  more  than  100  pages  of  closely 
printed  matter  in  fine  type,  setting  forth  the  action  of  the  Grand  Master  and  Board  of 
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Directors  in  reference  to  lodges  in  a  similar  condition.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  quote  the  wording  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
reply  to  appeals  and  letters  from  different  lodges,  setting  forth  their  compliance  with 
or  refusal  of  the  demands  and  requirements  made  by  the  board  or  by  the  actuary  of 
the  order. 

During  the  year  1899  out  of  4,762  lodges,  fifteen  lodges,  comprising  1,181  members, 
were  expelled  from  the  order  in  consequence  of  the  non-compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  A.  M.  C.  It  has  been  this  kind  of  drastic  treatment  which  has  brought  the 
Manchester  Unity  to  its  pre-eminent  position  amongst  Friendly  organizations  of  the 
world.  Prior  to  1853  the  Unity  had  all  the  defects  in  respect  to  rates  of  contribution 
that  characterize  those  orders  and  lodges  which  are  now  in  an  insolvent  condition. 
As  far  back  as  1844  the  secretary  of  the  Unity  began  an  investigation  with  the  view  to 
the  correction  of  mistakes  and  inaugurating  reforms,  and  notwithstanding  the  opposi^ 
tion  to  his  methods,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  many  districts  and  lodges  seceded 
and  formed  independent  organizations,  Mr,  Radcliffe  kept  steadily  at  the  work  which 
he  had  set  himself  to  perform,  with  the  result  that  by  1872  the  Unity  had  been  placed 
upon  a  firm  and  solid  basis.  Its  progress  and  prosperity  has  been  increasing  from  the 
inauguiation  of  reform  methods  down  to  the  present  time.  It  was  only  during  the 
agitation  prior  to  the  adoption  of  reforms  when  the  Unity  suffered  most  loss.  Between 
1845  and  1858  it  seemed  that  the  very  existence  of  the  order  was  threatened,  because  of 
the  persistency  and  determination  of  its  secretary  to  expose  its  weaknesses, and  insist  up- 
on the  correction  of  errors.  The  secretary,  supported  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
A.  M.  C,  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  broadcast  all  of  the  things  that  were  adverse  and 
which  could  be  used  by  competitors  and  the  business  life  companies  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Unity.  They  had  only  the  one  purpose  in  view  of  making  public  to  the 
membership  the  fact  that  the  order  could  not  be  continued  under  the  then  prevailing 
conditions.  It  is  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  oflScials  of  the  Manchester  Unity  that 
they  began  the  work  of  reform,  endured  the  brunt  of  criticism  from  within  and  with- 
out, and  finally  succeeded  not  only  in  establishing  their  own  order  upon  a  sound  basis, 
but  in  influencing  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  pass  the  memorable  Act  of  1875, 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  renewed  life  and  vigor  to  all  registered  friendly 
societies. 

Of  all  the  commendable  provisions  of  that  Act  none  has  been  so  potent  in  accom- 
plishing the  present  favorable  results  as  the  one  which  requires  valuation.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  requirement  is  fully  discussed  in  another  connection,  and  is  evidenced 
throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  compulsory  provisions 
for  annual  returns  and  quinquennial  valuations  secure  publicity  and  show  the  true 
financial  condition.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1870  was  not  mistaken  in  anticipating 
its  good  effects.  Parliament  acted  wisely  in  accepting  the  recommendation  for  com- 
pulsory valuations.  While  there  were  such  legislative  provisions  prior  to  the  Act  of 
1875,  they  were  not  rigorously  enforced.  Since  January  1,  1876,  the  Chief  Registrar 
has  been  very  strict  in  this  matter,  and  the  oflBcials  of  the  societies  have  been  very 
determined  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  complied  with.  The  Act  of  1896 
in  no  way  decreases  the  potency  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875,  as  seen  from  the 
requirements  elsewhere  presented. 

The  Manchester  Unity  employs  Messrs.  Reuben  Watson,  A,  I.  A.,  Alfred  Watson, 
F.  I.  A.,  and  Samuel  Watson  as  actuaries  and  valuers,  thus  having  t^e  advantage  of 
the  knowledge  of  skilled  experts  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  reforms  seriously  com- 
menced in  a  systematic  and  scientific  way  about  forty  years  ago.  The  beginning  was 
in  1844,  when  Secretary  Ratcliffe  commenced  his  agitation.  The  start  was  m  1833 
when  graded  rates  were  adopted.  The  real  work  of  scientific  reform  was  iaaugurated 
in  the  decade  of  1860-70.  The  first  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  was  made  by  the 
Manchester  Unity  in  1870— there  have  been  (.prior  to  1899)  six  valuations.     Since  1884 
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the  valuatioa  period  has  covered  three  years,  as  it  was  impracticable  to  do  the  work  in 
one  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Manchester  Unity  is  an  "  Affiliated  Order" 
of  independent  lodges,  and  that  the  latter  own  and  control  their  assets,  and  each  lodge 
must,  therefore,  have  a  separate  valuation.  Being  nearly  5.000  lodges,  the  work 
requires  much  time.  Below  is  the  result  of  six  valuations  (not  including  the  one  now 
in  progress:) 


Date  of 
Valuation. 

Present  Value  of 
BeneOts 
Assured. 

Present  Value  of 

Assets  Applicable 

thereto. 

Net 
Deficiency. 

Percentage  of 
Assets  to 
Liabilities. 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1884-5-6 

1889-90-1 

1894-5-6 

£ 
10.767,839 
11.936,279 
13,313,682 
15.676.751 
17,575.003 
19,947,990 

£ 
9.424,393 
11.564.111 
12.685,862 
14.911,930 
16.943  738 
19,485,586 

£ 
1.343,446 
372.168 
627.820 
764.821 
631.265 
462,404 

87.5 
96  8 
95  3 
95  1 
96.4 
97.7 

Of  these  valuations  the  actuary  writes: 

In  the  first  valuation  (1870)  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  was  relied  upon 
throughout,  but  no  additions  were  made  to  table  values  to  measure  the  extra  risks 
resulting  from  mining  and  other  hazardous  occupations.  The  large  deficiency  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  graduated  tables  of  contributions  had  only 
been  recognized  since  1854,  and  had  only  taken  practical  shape  in  1863,  whilst  the  rules 
providing  for  universal  payment  by  such  tables  had  in  many  cases  not  been  complied 
with  at  the  time  the  valuation  returns  were  called  for.  Up  to  1852  the  society  had  been 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  its  liabilities  and  although  statistical  inquiry  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  following  twenty  years  the  valuation  of  1870  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  a  majority  of  the  lodges  became  even  approximately  aware  of  the 
extent  of  their  responsibilities  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  provision  made  to  meet 
them. 

In  the  valuation  of  1875  the  rate  of  interest  used  was  largely  4  per  cent.  Again, 
no  provision  was  made  for  extra  risks  in  respect  to  hazardous  occupations,  and  by  the 
inclusion  of  "negative  values"  many  assurances  were  treated  as  assets  instead  of  lia- 
bilities. The  fictitious  character  of  these  assets  was  afterwards  made  apparent  by  the 
lapse  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  on  whose  continuance  in  the  society  they 
depended. 

The  valuation  of  1880.  the  principles  of  which  were  settled  in  consultation  with 
the  actuary  to  the  Friendly  Societies'  Registry  (the  late  William  Sutton),  proceeded 
on  stricter  lines  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  The  validity  of  the  rate  of  interest 
relied  upon  was  in  every  case  attested  by  the  expected  yield  of  the  investments  as  set 
out  in  detail  on  the  return  and  confirmed  by  the  earnings  of  the  previous  five  years. 
Many  lodges  which  had  been  valued  at  4  per  cent,  were  taken  at  3^  percent.,  and 
others  at  3  per  cent.  In  only  16  per  cent,  of  the  lodges  was  4  per  cent,  assumed  against 
44  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  investigation.  A  large  addition  was  made  to  the  liability 
values  by  the  inclusion  of  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  extra  risks  in  hazardous  occupation 
cases;  and  negative  values  were  carefully  eliminated  from  assets.  Differing  from 
former  practice  also  the  values  of  the  benefits  payable  at  the  death  of  members'  wives 
were  fully  calculated  by  assuming  that  the  liability  existed  in  every  case  in  which  the 
benefit  had  not  been  previously  drawn.  The  Manchester  Unity  seems  to  be  alone,  or 
nearly  so.  amongst  the  affiliated  orders  in  fully  estimating  this  liability;  the  practice 
of  assuming  (in  contradiction  of  the  fact)  that  single  members  will  never  marry  and 
bring  upon  a  society  a  liability  provided  for  in  their  contributions  cannot,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  be  too  strongly  disapproved. 

The  movements  of  the  deficiency  between  1870  and  1880  were  thus  unreal — neither 
its  reduction  from  1,343.446  pounds  to  372.168  pounds  in  the  first  five  years  nor  its 
increase  in  the  next  from  the  latter  figure  to  627,820  pounds  can  be  regarded  as  actual 
results  of  the  society's  workings 

The  principles  adopted  in  1880  have  not  been  subsequently  varied,  but  at  each 
investiifation  the  liabilities  have  been  more  stringently  measured  than  before.  The 
minimum  rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced  successively  to  2f  and  2^  per  cent.,  and 
the  intermediate  rat«  of  3^  per  cent,  has  been  employed  in  a  number  of  cases  which 
previously  were  taken  at  3^  or  4  per  cent.     Extra  risks  have  necessarily  been  estimated 
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more  closely  at  each  succeeding  valution,  and  the  general  effect  of  this  has  been  to  con- 
stantly add  to  the  value  of  the  liabilities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reduction  of  the  "net  deficiency"  is  mainly  due  to  the 
increase  of  surpluses,  these  having  grown  by  143,139  pounds,  whilst  the  deficiencies 
have  been  reduced  by  25,723  pounds  only.  In  noting  the  relative  insignificance  of  the 
impression  made  upon  the  total  of  the  deficiencies  it  is  right  that  credit  should  be  given 
for  the  efforts  which  many  lodges  have  made.  Deficiencies,  if  unprovided  for,  must 
grow  continuously  by  the  loss  of  compound  interest  which  they  entail.  The  present 
loss  to  the  Manchester  Unity  from  this  cause  is  roundly  39,000  pounds  per  annum,  and 
the  total  loss  in  the  last  five  years  cannot  be  put  at  less  than  200,000  pounds.  That  in 
face  of  such  a  loss  the  total  deficiency  has  actually  decreased  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
salutary  changes  which  many  lodges  have  effected  by  the  reduction  of  benefits  or 
increase  of  contributions,  or  both. 

The  sixth  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  included  3,728  lodges  and  656.412  mem- 
bers, and  covered  the  year.s  1894-5-6.  In  1894  valuation  was  made  of  1,033  lodges;  in 
1895,  there  were  2,237  lodges  valued;  and  in  1895.  there  were  453  valuations  of  the 
lodges  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  leaving  twenty-two  lodges  which  failed  to  sub- 
mit returns. 

The  number  of  lodges  shown  to  possess  a  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  is  1,647, 
or  44.24  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  surpluses  (excluding 
appropriated  surpluses)  is  845,217  pounds.  The  number  of  lodges  shown  to  be  in  defi- 
ciency is  2,053,  or  55.14  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  deflcien- 
cies  is  1,307.621  pounds.  In  twenty -three  lodges  or  0.62  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the 
assets  and  liabilities  are  found  to  be  of  equal  value.. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  valuation  balance  sheets  of  lodges.  As  in  pre- 
vious reports  this  summary  is  shown  in  the  form  of  a  consolidated  valuation  balance 
sheet. 

SUMMARY   OF   VALUATIONS,    AS   AT    DECEMBER   31,    1894-5-6. 


To  present  value  of  sick  bene- 
fits  £15,715,651 

Present  value  of  members'  fun- 
eral benefits 3,219,443 

Present  value  of  wives'  and 
widows'  benefits 1 ,01 2,896 

Negative  values 29,810 

Appropriated  surplus,  manage- 
ment, distress  and  other 
funds 304,223 

Present  value  of  liabilities  to 
district  funeral  funds 1,221,148 


£21,503,171 


By  present  value  of  contribu- 
tious £12,571,735 

Present  value  of  re  insurance 
with  district  funeral  funds. .      1,353,977 

Total  funds 7.100,031 

Provision  by  lodges  for  dis- 
trict members'  liabilities 15,024 

Deficiencies £1,307,621 

IjCSs  surpluses 845.217 


Net  Deficiency. 


462,404 


£21,503,171 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  value  of  the  benefits  assured  by  lodges  in 
deficiency  is  4,966  pounds,  and  by  lodges  possessing  surpluses  5,840  pounds,  the  average 
number  of  members  in  the  former  class  being  163  per  lodge,  and  in  the  latter  class  194 
per  lodge.  Although,  as  hereafter  shown,  the  deficiency  lodges  are  55.1  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  society,  the  number  of  members  in  such  lodges  is  335,734,  or  only  51.1  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  members  in  the  completely  solvent  lodges  is 
320,678,  or  48.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  membership 
of  the  completely  solvent  branches  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  lodges  in 
deficiency. 

The  returns  show  that  2,092  lodges  or  56.19  per  cent,  have  advanced  in  number  of 
members,  781  lodges  or  20.98  per  cent,  have  remained  practically  as  before,  and  760 
lodges  or  20.41  per  cent,  have  receded.  No  comparison  has  been  made  in  ninety  cases 
or  2.42  per  cent.;  these  are  almost  entirely  lodges  established  since  the  previous  valua- 
tion. It  is  shown  by  Division  2  that  1,908  lodges  or  51.25  per  cent,  have  advanced 
financially,  610  lodges  or  16.38  per  cent,  have  maintained  the  position  previously 
attained  without  perceptibly  advancing,  and  1,093  lodges  or  29.36  per  cent,  have  lost 
ground.  In  112  cases  (3.01  per  cent.),  mainly  those  of  new  lodges,  no  comparison  has 
been  practicable. 

In  reference  to  these  figures  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  financial  progress 
has  not  been  judged  entirely  or  even  mainly  by  increase  or  diminution  of  the  accumu- 
lated funds.  It  is  well  known  that  even  whilst  it  is  accumulating  funds  a  Friendly 
Society  may  be  losing  ground  {i.  e.,  it  may  not  be  accumulating  capital  in  due  proper- 
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tion  to  the  growth  of  its  liabilities),  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  capital  of  a  society, 
especially  one  with  many  aged  members,  may  be  gradually  diminishing  and  the  society 
yet  be  advancing,  from  a  correct  financial  standpoint. 

The  82nd  rule  of  the  Unity  provides  that  lodges  having  less  than  85  per  cent,  of 
assets  to  liabilities  shall  be  required  to  increase  the  contributions,  or  reduce  the  benefits, 
or  both,  and  districts  sue  permitted  to  assist  lodges  so  circumstanced,  and  to  apply  for 
assistance  on  their  behalf  from  the  central  fund  of  the  Unity.  It  is  also  provided  that 
lodges  which  are  hopelessly  unsound  shall  be  closed,  and  suitable  arrangements  made 
for  dealing  with  their  liabilities.  It  is  further  provided  by  a  recent  addition  to  the  rule 
that  the  directors  shall  examine  "all  cases  of  serious  or  dangerously  growing  deficien- 
cies," and  in  cases  of  unsoundness  due  to  insutticiency  of  contributions  arising  from 
extra  risks  of  occupation  shall  "order  such  an  increase  of  contributions  or  reduction  of 
benefits,  or  both,  as  may  be  actuarially  proved  to  be  necessary."  The  full  contribu- 
tions of  the  hazardous  occupation  tables  are  to  be  paid  wherever  necessary,  but  the 
directors  are  authorized  to  modify  such  contributions  in  cases  where  the  sickness  ex- 
perience would  j  ustify  that  course. 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  rule.  That  deficiencies  still  exist  is 
not  for  want  of  admonition  or  advice.  Whilst  giving  full  acknowledgment  to  the  vol- 
untary efforts  that  have  been  made,  and  which  have  raised  many  lodges  from  unsound- 
ness to  prosperity,  it  must  be  said  that  in  others  the  growing  deficiencies  shown  by  the 
valuation  reports  have  been  regarded  with  strange  indifference.  It  is  true  that  gradu- 
ated tables  of  contributions  have  now  been  generally  adopted,  but  the  need  for  taking 
further  steps  and  making  up  the  loss  resulting  from  former  insufficiencies,  and  of  arrest- 
ing the  growth  of  deficiency  by  compound  interest,  has  been  largely  overlooked,  with 
the  consequence  that  many  lodges  have  been  proceeding  almost  uninterruptedly  to  de- 
cay. It  is  a  further  regrettable  cause  of  much  of  the  present  deficiency  (and  of  defici- 
ency that  would  not  now  have  existed  if  the  advice  of  the  valuation  reports  had  been 
followed)  that  up  to  1895  the  hazardous  occupation  tables  adopted  by  the  society  in 
1885  had  been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  the  lodges  which  on  their  adoption  should 
have  promptly  enforced  them.  Where  advice  has  gone  unheeded  it  is  now  required  by 
the  rules,  as  shown  above,  that  compulsion  shall  be  tried,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  compulsion  will  ultimately  succeed  where  persuasion  has  failed.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  valuation  we  were  instructed  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your 
Board  "all  cases  of  seriotis  or  dangerously  growing  deficiency",  together  with  all  cases 
"where  we  found  or  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  rules  of  the  society  were  being  vio- 
lated." Under  these  instructions  we  have  submitted  as  many  as  821  special  detailed 
reports,  together  with  copies  of  the  valuation  reports,  and  in  cases  of  serious  deficiency 
we  have  made  (wherever  possible)  specific  recommendations  as  to  the  course  lodges 
should  take.  In  a  large  majorityof  the  cases  thus  reported  excessive  sickness  cost  has 
been  noted  as  one  of  the  causes  of  deficiency,  and  wherever  such  excess  has  been  attri- 
buted to  occupation  causes  the  adoption  of  a  hazardous  occupation  table  has  been  ad- 
vised. In  many  cases'the  redaction  of  the  sickness  benefits  of  present  members  has 
also  been  recommended,  but  it  has  beenpoi7ited  out  that  such  reductions  should  not  apply  to 
future  members,  on  wlwm  the  consequences  of  deficiency  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  to  fall.  The 
rearrangement  of  inequitably  constituted  District  Funeral  Funds  has  sometimes  been 
advised  in  the  interest  of  lodges  suffering  thereunder,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  bet- 
ter investments  has  occasionally  been  urged.  Where  serious  deficiencies  have  been  in- 
herited from  former  generations  of  members  your  board  has  sometimes  been  advised 
that  a  measure  of  relief  might  fairly  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  members,  and  would 
indeed  (in  too  many  cases)  be  the  only  alternative  to  calamitous  reductions  in  the  sick- 
ness benefits. 

Immediate  consent  to  the  drastic  measures  advised  in  these  reports  was  not  perhaps 
to  be  expected,  but  the  observable  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  further  procrastinate,  and 
to  trifle  with  the  pos'tion,  whilst  t/ie  time  in  which  effective  reform  is  possible  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing, is  most  regrettable.  It  is  deplorable,  also,  that  in  many  cases  tJie  palliative  ineasures 
adopted  are  such  as  the  least  consideration  would  sJww  to  be  unjust.  By  increasing  the  contri- 
butions all  round  and  not  reducing  the  benefits,  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  for  which  the 
other  tnembers  may  be,  and  for  which  tlie  younger  meirtbers  cannot  be  responsible,  is  placed 
upon  tlie  younger  clats;  thrs  is  especially  the  case  where  the  extra  contributions  are  charged 
to  incoming  members.  By  reducing  the  sickness  benefits  after  the  first  year  or  first  two 
years  of  incapacity,  and  maintaining  the  full  allowance  in  the  earlier  periods  of  sick- 
ness, the  consequences  of  deficiency  are  thrust  upon  the  small  minority  whose  long  con- 
tinued afflictions  make  their  need  of  the  Friendly  Society  the  greatest.  All  these  must 
be  classed  as  subterfuges  to  which  no  properly  directed  society  could  resort  if  it  under- 
stood their  effect,  or  which  few  would  countenance  if  the  frequent  insignificance  of  the 
resulting  gain  were  comprehended.     The  system  adopted  by  certain  districts  where 
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hazardous  occupations  are  followed,  of  charging  a  fairly  adequate  contribution  to 
youths  of  16  or  18  years  of  age,  whilst  accepting  members  of  30  to  45  years  on  extremely 
insuflacient  terms,  must  be  again  condemned. 

To  sum  up  in  a  single  sentence  the  present  position  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  is  a 
difficult  and  delicate  task.  After  nearly  40  years  of  earnest  effort,  the  society,  on  re- 
viewing its  position,  will  still  find  much  to  excite  the  concern  of  its  thoughtful  members, 
much  to  call  for  the  deliberate  consideration  of  those  who  shape  its  policy,  and  those 
on  whom  its  administrative  work  devolves.  The  predominant  feeling  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  that  of  disappointment;  if  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  attainment 
of  general  soundness,  it  is  little  in  comparison  with  that  which  stood  before  the  Order 
when  its  reforming  work  began.  Considering  the  multitude  of  unprepared  minds,  to 
which  conviction  was  to  be  brought,  the  discipline  to  be  submitted  to  by  those  who  had 
known  no  restraint,  the  apparent  severity  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  called  for,  the  fear  of 
unpopularity  and  the  resulting  extraneous  competition  to  be  faced  and  overborne;  con- 
sidering all  these,  the  society  has  a  right  to  look  with  gratification  on  its  past,  and 
from  the  result  of  the  work  achieved,  to  draw  inspiration  for  the  arduous  tasks  which 
are  yet  before  it.  The  society  was  reminded  in  the  fifth  valuation  report  that  "it  is 
not  so  much  great  numbers  that  bring  dignity  and  honor  to  Friendly  Societies  as  it  is 
sufficiency  of  capital  and  soundness  of  principles  ".  It  has  responded  with  efforts 
which  should  hereafter  be  found  to  rank  the  past  three  years  with  the  most  momentous 
in  its  history.  By  persistence  in  these  efforts  financial  advancement  will  be  promoted, 
and  from  its  diffculties  the  society  will  ultimately  emerge  within  view  of  that  sound 
and  honorable  condition  on  which  the  hopes  of  its  reflective  members  have  so  long  been 
set. 


UNITY  STATISTICS. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  total  number  of  members  admittal  at  each  age  into 
the  Lodges  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  the  increase  in  the  Colonial  Districts  for  the  same  period: 


< 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

16 

1961 

2165 

2386 

2296 

2518 

2451 

2764 

2826 

3019 

3186 

17 

2--i84 

2284 

2352 

2259 

2474 

2446 

2655 

2685 

2746 

2905 

18 

7385 

7752 

8094 

7815 

8648 

8379 

8861 

8657 

8762 

8824 

19 

4552 

4579 

4779 

4169 

4571 

4335 

4717 

4652 

4584 

4514 

20 

3955 

4093 

4047 

3712 

3807 

3788 

4132 

4088 

4002 

3!i54 

21 

3658 

3638 

3408 

3281 

3378 

3254 

3646 

3455 

3449 

3322 

22 

2982 

2939 

2873 

2696 

2669 

2746 

2961 

2901 

2824 

2740 

23 

2662 

2615 

2451 

2250 

2409 

2366 

26U5 

2495 

2475 

2488 

24 

2211 

2194 

2261 

1994 

2220 

2158 

2273 

2291 

2159 

2110 

25 

1706 

1770 

1814 

1628 

1665 

1670 

1914 

1717 

1783 

1851 

26 

1558 

1623 

1619 

1442 

1561 

1497 

1691 

1581 

1569 

1483 

27 

1415 

1417 

1431 

1285 

1336 

1345 

1420 

1405 

1313 

1333 

28 

1204 

1212 

1275 

1152 

1237 

1214 

1354 

1307 

1241 

1180 

29 

1139 

1215 

1281 

1165 

1267 

1148 

1302 

1214 

1140 

1113 

30 

908 

999 

1010 

825 

944 

866 

909 

924 

942 

911 

31 

688 

766 

800 

691 

777 

707 

788 

757 

710 

688 

32 

659 

704 

751 

731 

756 

693 

738 

721 

693 

645 

33 

563 

575 

628 

591 

648 

563 

605 

610 

522 

538 

34 

535 

586 

619 

599 

608 

563 

557 

575 

510 

546 

85 

449 

419 

478 

422 

450 

403 

461 

414 

356 

425 

36 

300 

343 

390 

384 

351 

284 

386 

326 

297 

296 

37 

279 

270 

373 

286 

301 

295 

269 

812 

262 

292 

38 

278 

284 

337 

263 

316 

304 

297 

268 

308 

283 

39 

294 

283 

318 

271 

310 

271 

283 

295 

253 

262 

40 

192 

215 

209 

171 

185 

188 

177 

167 

132 

162 

41 

122 

131 

160 

124 

133 

115 

108 

115 

86 

95 

42 

109 

124 

169 

140 

119 

108 

126 

145 

95 

126 

43 

95 

91 

158 

104 

146 

90 

102 

91 

102 

93 

44 

149 

194 

255 

114 

379 

181 

180 

158 

101 

141 

44292 

45480 

46721 

42860 

46183 

44428 

48281 

47152 

4*5435 

46406 

5612* 

5420* 

2675* 

939* 

126* 

1220* 

2480* 

3012* 

2398* 

t30 

49934 

50900 

46721 

■ 
45535 

47122 

44554 

49501 

49632 

49447 

48804 

♦Increase  in  the  Colonies,    tAdmission  by  re-instateraent. 


From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  year  1899,  33,943  persons 
admitted  in  Great  Britain,  &c.,  by  initiation,  were  under  25  years  of  age.  The  number 
of  persons  admitted  under  the  age  of  25  years  for  the  year  1898  was  34.020.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  46,406  persons  were  admitted  during  the  year  1899  as  members  of  the 
Unity  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  members  admitted  at  the  various 
periods  for  the  last  seven  years: 


AGES. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

io 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

16  to  20 

38.58 

39.43 

39.63 

39.34 

39.91 

41.15 

41.86 

20  to  25 

32.50 

31.36 

32.21 

32.34 

32.29 

32.10 

31.27 

25  to  30 

15.56 

15.30 

15.47 

15  90 

15.32 

15.17 

14.99 

30  to  35 

8.01 

8.08 

7.63 

7.45 

7.60 

7.27 

7.17 

35  to  40 

3.79 

3  74 

3.50 

3.51 

3.42 

3  17 

3  35 

40  to  45 


1.52 


2.08 


1.53 


143 


1.43 


l.i: 


1.32 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  members  in  Great  Britain,  &c,,  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1899.  initiations,  deaths  of  members,  &c.,  loss  of  members  leaving,  and  total  num- 
ber of  members  1st  January,  1900: 


( COUNTRY. 


England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Unity  Members    . . 

Africa 

America 

Canada  

Fiji 

Gibraltar  . . . 

Malta 

New  Zealand 

North  Queensland 

Queensland 

South  Australia.. 

Sydney  

Tasmania 

Victoria 

West  Australia. . . 

West  Indies,  «fcc.  . 

Total    


11 

11 

1,1 

eg 

Mil 

£ 

as 

sS 

'U 

«  o 

^1^ 

^S 

.  <& 

O-S 

1? 

|5 

O  0)  o  o 

642691 

41928 

684619 

8434 

676185 

21444 

652731 

630 

29 

659 

15 

644 

71 

573 

15617 

1156 

16773 

174 

16599 

486 

16113 

52824 

3293 

56117 

687 

55430 

2331 

53096 

711762 

46406 

758168 

9310 

748858 

24342 

724516  -. 

7 

7 

711769 

7i4523 

2910 

2854 

7216 

7768 

1763 

1781 

21 

21 

684 

722 

216 

208 

13729 

14607 

1335 

_ 

1452 

6414 

.. 

6898 

12439 

12232 

18993 

18360 

4227 

4526 

21500 

22283 

618 

690 

581 

642 

804415 

46406 

758168 

9310 

748858 

24342 

819567 

After  making  allowances  for  deaths,  members  leaving  by  non-payment,  lodges 
closed,  seceded,  or  expelled,  the  net  increase  during  the  year  has  been  15,152  being  an 
increase  in  the  Unity  of  1.88  per  cent.  For  the  year  1898  the  increase  was  16,453,  being 
an  increase  of  2.08  per  cent. 

On  the  1st,  January,  1899,  the  Manchester  Unity  numbered  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  711.769.  and  the  returns  received  stated  that  9,310 
members  had  died  during  the  year ;  which  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  mortality  of  13.0  per 
1000.     In  1898  it  was  12.4  per  1000. 

The  average  rate  of  mortality  for  the  \2^\.five  years  has  been  12.2  per  1000. 

During  the  year  1899,  4,310  members'  first  wives  died,  and  the  number  of  members 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  being  711,769,  shows  that  the  rate  of  mortality  has 
been  of  6.005  per  1000.    In  1898  it  was  5.906  per  1000. 
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The  amount  paid  by  lodges  in  Great  Britain,  etc.,  for  the  funeral  benefit  of  9,310 
members  was  £98,362,  19s.,  or  an  average  payment  of  £10.  lis.  S^d.  In  1898  the 
amount  paid  on  the  deaths  of  8,718  members  was  £92.224.  Ss.,  or  an  average  payment 
of  £10.  lis.  7id. 

During  the  year  1899,  4,310  member's  wives,  68  second  and  third  wives,  and  688 
widows  died,  and  the  tolal  amount  paid  for  their  funeral  benefits  was  £29,444.  3s,.  or 
an  average  payment  of  £5.  16s.  2fd.  In  1893,  4,126  members'  wives,  71  second  and 
third  wives,  and  635  widows  died,  and  the  sum  then  paid  for  funeral  benefits  amounted 
to  £38,632.  19s.,  or  an  average  payment  of  £5.  18s.  6id. 

The  amount  above  mentioned  as  payable  on  the  deaths  of  widows  of  former  members 
has  reference  only  to  the  ordinary  funeral  benefits  for  which  such  widows  have  been 
insured,  and  does  not  relate  to  any  payments  made  by  Widows  and  Orphans  Funds, 
which  are  generally  distinct  from  districts  and  lodges. 

During  the  year  1899  it  appears  from  the  returns  received  that  the  total  amount 
paid  for  members,  members'  wives  and  widows'  funeral  benefits  amounted  to 
£127,807.  2s.  equal  to  a  levy  of  3s.  7d  per  member  per  annum.  In  1898  it  amounted  to 
£120,877.  2s.,  equal  to  a  levy  of  3s.  S^d.  per  member  per  annum. 

The  Grand  Master,  at  the  June  (1900)  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  C.  reported  as  follows 
as  to  female  members  : 

From  the  particulars  I  have  quoted  as  to  the  numerical  position  of  the  Society,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  female  members  belonging  to  branches  of  the 
Order  was  1,227;  being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  1,165.  1  am  also  pleased  to  say 
that  the  society  has  now  44  branches  composed  entirely  of  females,  of  which  lo  lodges 
have  been  opened  this  year.  The  Order  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  rapid  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  the  above  movement,  seeing  that  only  at  the  Oxford  A.  M.  C,  two 
years  ago.  the  necessary  provisions  were  incorporated  in  the  general  rules  for  the 
establishment  of  such  branches,  and  I  trust  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  still  more 
favorable  report  as  to  the  opening  of  such  branches. 


FINANCIAL    POSITION    OF    THE    UNITY. 


With  reference  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Order,  31st  December,  1898,  the 
latest  compilation  of  which  appears  in  the  last  October  report  (the  financial  position  of 
the  Order,  December,  1899,  having  not  yet  been  compiled,  as  the  returns  have  only 
recently  been  forwarded  to  the  C.  S.),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  receipts  and  pay- 
ments for  sick  and  funeral  purposes  have  been  as  follows  : 


Receipts.  £  s.   d. 

For  Contributions 911,856  11     5 

"    Interest 320,146  13    2 

''    Entrance  Fees 3,422  11     4 


£1,235,425     15  11 


Payments.  £  s.     d. 

For  Sick  Benefits 704,777  17     7 

For  Funeral  Benefits 171,527  12     1 

Increase  in  the  Year 359,120  6    3 


£1,235,425     15  11 

The  following  summary  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  several  funds  in 
connection  with  the  society  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1898 : 


Description  of  Fund . 

Received  for  Con- 
tributions, Interest, 
Entrance  Fees,  Etc. 

Paid  on  account  of 

Members  for  Sick  and 

Funeral  Benefits, 

Management,  Etc. 

Sick  and  Funeral  Funds 

£           s.      d. 

1,235,425     15    11 

336,685     12      8 

44,067      2      8 

2,305    15      4 

43,090      3      5 

22,177    14      7 

£           S.  d. 

876,305    9    8 

330,055    4    2 

34.115     1     2 

1.621     1     2 

34,562    6    2 

14,782    4    2 

Management  Funds  of  Lodges 

Widow  and  Orphan  Societies. . .  ^ 

Past  Grands'  Lodges 

Juvenile  Societies 

Benevolent  or  other  Funds 

Total 

£1,683,752      4      7 

1.291,441     6    6 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  various  funds  belonging  to  the  Order,  31st 
December,  1898 : 

£  s.  d. 

Sick  and  Funeral  Funds  of  Lodges. . . : 8,855.146  16  8 

District  Funeral  Funds 408.764  12  3 

Management  Funds  of  Lodges 128,062      8  6 

Management  Funds  of  Districts 5,709      0  0 

Widow  and  Orphan  Societies 447,267      2  8 

Past  Grands'  Lodges 12,504      4  7 

Juvenile  Societies 131.061      8  7 

Benevolent  or  other  Funds 61,096  19  9 

Unity  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund 20,478      1  5 

Unity  Management  Fund 3,366  11  9 

Unity  Superannuation  Fund 251      6  9 

Traveling  Relief  and  Distress  Fund 701      9  8 

Total  Capita £10,074,410      2    7 

The  following  table  will  readily  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  results  of  the 
returns  as  to  receipts  and  payments  for  the  year  1898,  with  the  receipts  and  payments 
compiled  from  the  returns  for  several  preceding  years  : 


RECEIPTS. 


Dec. 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 


1887 


496, 

508 

518 

526 

531 

533 

543 

547 

565 

5 

598 

605 


237 
703 
750 
232 
921 
,520530,983 
295 
756 


529 
013 

,370 
802 
559 


,485 
909 


9  366 


922 
1886617.587 
594 
352 


627, 


1888638, 
1889651, 
1890673, 
1891695, 
1892709, 
1893722, 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


68 

403 

725 

449 

16 


739 
751 
769,969763 

787, 


.962 
1898804.415 


489, 
497, 
507. 
519, 
523, 


536, 
546. 


358361.98i 


573, 


850585, 


597, 
609, 
620, 
627, 


890643 
073667, 


686, 
703, 
717, 
731, 
744. 


782, 
794, 


u 
812 
129 
973 
059 
644 
931 
517 
147 
324 
545 
089 
843 
080 
697 
028 
101 


3«csg    . 

f^C«3T3 

oa--H5> 

< 


£. 

,371,027  8 
,517.769  1 
.706.870  1 
,939,730  11 
,160.447  5 
,424,515 
,554,2^:6 
.723.684 
,960,761 
,160.059 
.332,482 
,524,359  12 
.708,708  1 
.868,583  3 
,075,291  2 
,316,410  17 
,571,922  6 
,764,892  13 
,997,166  8 
,215,551  16 
,461,905  0 
,623,881  4 
,953,725  13 
,307,325  9 
,548.500     1 


8,   d. 


u 
O 


£. 
479,371 
494  268 
522.048 
540,011 
543,134 
548,992 
565,428 
563,997 
587,281 
603,803 
619,378 
636,303 
650,296 
666,712 
682,732 
700,226 
736,315 
757,535 
786,862 
800.359 
825.934 
844.893 
870,870 
,637 
911,856 


19 
1 

16  0 

3  2 

4  10 
2  0 
0  6 


11 

18 

9  10 

4  2 

15 
0 

3  3 

13  4 
8  0 

15  10 

4  7 
1  4 

14  3 


41893, 


7 

7 

13    6 
11    5 


16,831,252     0  10 


3S 

o  a> 

aa 


£.  8 


d. 
19     7 
19  lOi 
0    6f 


0  lOf 


2    4i 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 


84 

n 

9i 

2  m 


£. 
127,983 
135,873 
146,381 
154,686 
163,638 
176,002 
187,651 
185,025 
196,257 
203,037 
211,112 
219,690 
222,596 
231.747 
240,103 
252,175 
257.421 
266,929 
270,610 
276,211 
288,398 
297,526 
306,325 
310,968 
320.146 


s.  d 
2  7 
13  10 
1  2 
19  63 
17    1 


6 

0 

3 

12 
16 
15    9 


53 


3 

3    83 


18  10 
5     1 

17  33 
7  93 
7  11 

3  4 
12    2 

12  2 
16  2 
16  10 

0  10 

4  11 

13  2 


5,648,502     9     0 


£.  s. 

3 

3 


15    9 

17  2 

18  IHO 

18    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17  IIJO 

18  111 0 

19  Oi 
19  10 
18    4f0 
18  lOf 0 
17    4 


16 

17 

18 

17 

14  lOiO 

14  101 0 


6i0 
3^0 

OiO 


§|a 


.8.  d. 
5  2f 
5  5i 
5    9 

5  Hi 

6  8 
6    7i 
6    9i 
6    9 

6  llf 

7  1 
7    2i 


4 

3i 

5i 


7  10 

7    8 
7  Hi 
7    8i: 
7    8i 
7  lOi 

7  llf 

8  0 

7  Hi 

8  Of 
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1 

ft 

il 

S3  u 

3 

Average  payment 
per  member. 

0C3«0 

35aS  o 

rage  amount 
r  member. 

o 

< 

1 

o  o-g  3 

1   ^S 

i  < 

Dec. 

£.             8.  d. 

£.    8.   d. 

£.   8.  d. 

£.  a.  d. 

€.    s. 

d.|£.  8.   d. 

1874 

311,648  8  11 

0  12  8| 

98,442  0  9 

0  4  Oi 

3.659,119  15 

0  7  9  7 

1875 

338,057  9  6 

0  13  8 

107.265  11  3 

0  4  4 

3,800.956  3 

1  7  12  8 

1876 

389,063  5  6 

0  l:^  4i 

96.935  16  10 

0  3  9f 

4.022,fj61  11 

11 

7  18  '5 

1877 

347,213  6  7 

0  13  4" 

100,824  3  11 

0  3  lOi 

4,262.027  13 

0 

8  4  2 

1878 

.  372,865  8  0 

0  14  3 

110,677  5  2 

0  4  2i 

4,476,948  2 

5 

8  10  11 

1879 

416.574  19  5 

0  15  8i 

114,470  3  11 

0  4  4 

4,709,108  9 

11 

8  17  44 

1880 

407,311  3  8 

0  15  2l 

111,943  7  4 

0  4  2 

4,881,456  11 

2 

9  2  Oi 

1881 

420,037  2  10 

0  15  41 

111,297  8  11 

0  4  Of 

5,043,277  7 

5 

9  4  5} 

1882 

431,127  4  5 

0  15  4 

116.248  4  3 

0  4  If 

5,331,611  13 

9 

9  9  9 

1883 

454,108  6  8 

0  15  10 

107.130  18  6 

0  3  8f 

5,519,597  16 

5 

9  12  4i 

1884 

467,867  6  2 

0  15  lU 

117.847  7  11 

0  4  Oi 

5,732,798  19 

6 

9  15  lU 

1885 

498.294  19  4 

0  16  8 

131.177  16  1 

0  4  4 

5,881,592  18 

7 

9  16  8i 

1886 

524,752  15  10 

0  17  2i 

121.305  18  2 

0  3  111 

6,057.317  18 

11 

9  18  lOf 

1887 

535,989  18  7 

0  17  3i 

130,646  18  10 

0  4  2i 

6,297,643  18 

5 

10  2  in 

1888 

556,303  3  3 

0  17  8^ 

124,773  18  2 

0  3  Hi 

6,519,716  2 

5 

10  7  7} 

1889 

551,893  10  5 

0  17  If 

129,184  15  5 

0  4  Oir 

6,786,644  3 

0 

10  10  11 

1890 

614,240  10  0 

0  18  4| 

138,619  19  6 

0  4  If 

7,014.725  18 

4 

10  10  3i 

1891 

635,535  7  7 

0  18  6 

151,405  18  4 

0  4  41 

7,209.994  0 

1 

10  10  1 

1892 

648,756  13  1 

0  18  5i 

147,899  5  6 

0  4  2i 

7,483,185  10 

9 

10  12  8i 

1893 

662,736  19  2 

0  18  5f 

140,297  13  9 

0  3  lOf 

7.721,423  9 

8 

li)  15  4i 

1894 

650,936  10  1 

0  17  11 

127,148  14  9 

0  3  5i 

8,055,442  9  10 

11  0  n 

1895 

704  026  8  10 

0  18  11 

153,767  4  10 

0  4  U 

8.322,384  11 

1 

11  1  7 

1896 

658.674  4  3 

0  17  2f 

133.601  2  8 

0  3  5f 

8,666.914  1 

8 

11  5  H 

1897 

695,789  13  8 

0  17  9i 

142,224  5  1 

0  3  7i 

8.991.087  15  11 

11  8  2i 

1898 

704. 77  V  17  7 

0  17  9 

171,537  12  1 

0  4  31 

9.248.567  6 

0 

11  9  Hi 

12.953.672  13  4 

3.136.662  11  11 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  observed  that,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  (1874  to  1898  inclusive),  there  has  been  received  by  the  Manchester  Unity  the 
large  sum  of  £22.479,754  9s.  10  d.  (nearly  fllO.OOO.OOO)  for  contributions  and  for 
interest  on  invested  capital,  viz.  :      • 

£.  s.  d. 

For  contributions 16,881.252    0  10 

For  interest 5.648,502    9    0 

£22,479,754    9  10 
And  during  the  same  period  there  has  been  expended  by  the  Unity  for  sickness 
and  funeral  benefits  the  sum  of  £16,090,335  5s.  3d.,  (nearly  $80,000,000)  viz. . 

£.  s.  d. 

For  sick  benefits 12,953.672  13    4 

For  funeral  benefits 3.136.662  1111 

£16,090,335    6     3 


UNITY  RULES  AND  RATES. 

In  the  July  1899  edition  of  the  "  Rules"  of  the  Manchester  Unity  the  following  ap- 
pears in  the  "  preface  ": 

The  Manchester  Unity  has  now  been  in  existence  nearly  a  hundred  years.  During 
that  time  many  extensive  changes  and  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  Friendly 
Society  world,  and  in  all  these  improvements  this  Society  has  been  the  pioneer. 

The  legislation  of  the  Society,  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in  the  year 
1852  gave  a  feeliug  of  security  to  those  who  had  joined  our  ranks,  and  stimulated 
the  growth  of  this  and  similar  societies.  Financial  reforms  have  from  time  to  time  been 
adopted, the  greatest  being  the  adoption  of  graduated  Tables  of  Contributions  and  Ben- 
efits according  to  the  age  of  members  joining,  such  tables  being  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  society,  and  were  prepared  by  the  late  C.  S.  Henry  Ratcliffe,  whose  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Friendly  Society  work  and  the  science  of  vital  statistics  connected 
therewith.  Under  these  tables  persons  from  16  to  45  years  of  age  may  insure  for  any 
sum  up  to  one  pound  per  week  in  sickness,  and  to  two  hundred  pounds  at  death.  The 
present  edition  of  the  Rules  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  re-arranged,  and  classified 
under  the  headings  of  the  Order,  Districts,  Lodges,  Miscellaneous,  and  Tables.  This 
classification,  together  with  a  copious  index,  will  materially  facilitate  reference,  and  be 
the  means  of  the  members  obtaining  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  a  more 
extensive  grasp  of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  society. 

To  those  of  the  outside  public  who  may  peruse  these  rules,  the  duty  of  making  ade- 
quate provision  in  time  of  youth  and  health  for  the  time  of  sickness  and  old  age,  and 
also  for  providing  for  the  wants  of  those  who  are  left  behind  when  the  bread-winner  is 
taken  away,  must  be  apparent. 

Many  societies  offer  these  benefits,  and  it  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every  person, 
before  joining,  to  carefully  examine  and  inquire  as  to  the  society  which  seems  best 
adapted  to  his  requirements.  The  Manchester  Unity  is  the  largest,  having  804,415 
male  adult  members.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  richest  in  the  world,  having  in  its  several 
branches  an  accumulated  capital  of  9,783,020  pounds,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully and  economically  managed. 

Lodges  are  held  both  in  public  and  private  rooms,  and  in  many  instances  in  build- 
ings owned  by  the  lodges  themselves.  Religion  is  held  sacred  in  an  Oddfellows' Lodge, 
and  politics  are  strictly  excluded.  The  desire  of  the  members  at  their  meetings  is  to 
cany  out  the  principles  of  the  society  in  relieving  the  sick,  assisting  the  distressed  and 
the  widow  and  orphan  in  their  day  of  trouble  and  bereavement;  to  educate  our  mem- 
bers; and  to  elevate  them  to  their  proper  position  of  self  respect  and  independence. 

The  Manchester  Unity  can  point  with  pride  to  its  past  history;  to  the  amount  of 
poor  rates  saved;  sickness  alleviated;  medical  relief  dispensed,  and  comfort  and  happi- 
ness brought  into  many  a  home. 

In  our  ranks  we  have  both  as  financial  and  honorary  members  persons  of  all  stations 
in  life.  To  those  who  have  not  yet  joined  us  we  appeal  with  confidence  to  examine  oui 
rules  and  come  amongst  us  and  assist  in  the  great  work  we  are  accomplishing. 

The  "  Rules  "  in  full  would  make  a  book.  Reference  will  only  be  made  to  those 
provisions  which  serve  the  purpose  of  this  publication  in  giving  American  readers  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  methods  of  the  Unity  in  its  practical  operation  and 
progressive  reforms,  A  systematic  review  of  the  "  Rules  "  is  not  attempted.  What 
the  Unity  has  done,  is  doing,  and  Iww  doing  it,  are  the  main  things  to  know, 

OBJECTS  OF    THE    SOCIETY — RULE  2, 

The  objects  of  the  society  shall  be: 

To  provide  by  entrance  fees,  contributions  of  the  members,  fines,  donations,  levies, 
and  interest  on  capital — 

{a)  For  insuring  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a  member,  members* 
wife  or  child,  or  the  widow  of  a  deceased  member. 
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(6)  For  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  tlie  members,  or  in  the  cases  hereinafter,  or  in 
the  rules  of  any  branch  provided,  the  wives,  children,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or 
sisters,  nephews  or  nieces,  or  wards  being  orphans  of  members,  during  sicknesi?  or 
other  infirmity,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  in  old  age  or  widowhood. 

(e)  For  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  orphan  children  of  members  during  min- 
ority 

{d)    For  providing  proper  medicine  and  medical  attendance  for  members. 

(p)  For  granting  temporary  assistance  to  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
members. 

(/)  For  providing  members  with  assistance  when  traveling  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. 

(g)  For  assisting  members  when  in  distressed  circumstances,  and  for  making 
grants  to  members  who  may  be  incapacitated  by  accident  from  following  their  usual 
employment. 

(h)    And  for  assisting  branches  unable  to  meet  their  engagements. 

GOVERNMENT — RULE  3. 

(1)  This  society  shall  be  governed  by  a  committee  called  the  Annual  Movable 
Committee  (or  A.  M.  C),  composed  of  deputies  appointed  by  districts,  as  hereinafter 
provided  for. 

(2)  The  said  A.  M.  C.  shall  elect  three  officers,  called  the  Grand  Master  or  G.  M., 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  or  D.  G.  M.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  or  C.  S.,  and  nine  other 
members,  who,  with  the  last  Past  Grand  Master,  shall  be  the  Committee  of  Management 
or  Central  Body  (hereinafter  called  the  Board  of  Directors). 

PARLIAMENT   AGENT — RULE   Xia. 

(1)  A  member  shall  be  appointed  as  Parliamentary  Agent,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  watch  any  legislation  or  other  parliamentary  matters  likely  to  affect  the  society  or  of 
interest  to  the  members,  and  to  act,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  in 
conjunction  with  them,  in  any  such  matters,  in  such  manner  as  may  appear  to  the  Di- 
rectors to  be  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  society. 

ANNUAL  RETURNS— RULE   19. 

(1)  Every  year,  not  later  than  the  1st  of  June,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  cause 
the  C.  S.  to  send  to  the  registrar  the  annual  return,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  required  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896,  section  27, 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds  and  effects  of  the  society,  and  of  the  number  of 
members  of  the  same,  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  then  last  inclusively,  as  audited  and 
laid  before  a  general  meeting,  showing  separately  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  sev- 
eral objects  of  the  society,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  auditor's  report,  if  any. 

ACCOUNTS  OP  THE   ORDER — RULE  21. 

(1)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  cause  the  accounts  of  the  society  to  be  regularly 
entered  in  proper  books.  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  of  all  moneys  received  or  paid 
on  account  of  every  particular  fund  or  benefit  assured  by  the  society  for  which  a  sepa- 
rate table  of  contributions  payable  is  adopted,  distinct  from  all  moneys  received  and 
paid  on  account  of  any  other  benefit  or  fund.  A  separate  account  shall  also  be  kept  of 
the  expenses  of  management  of  the  society,  and  of  all  contributions  on  account  thereof. 
The  books  and  accounts  shall  be  balanced  up  to  the  31st  day  of  December  in  each  year. 

UNITY  BICK  AND  FUNERAL  FUND — RULE  23. 

(1)  A  fund  shall  be  established,  to  be  called  the  Unity  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund,  to 
-which  every  district  shall  contribute  one  penny  per  annum  for  every  initiated  member 
on  the  books  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  provided  that  such  contributions  shall 
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not  be  payable  on  account  of  the  members  of  any  lodge  which  was  shown  at  the  last 
published  valuation  to  have  a  deficiency  of  more  than  15  per  cent.  The  contributions 
of  Unity  members  shall  also  be  paid  to  this  fund. 

(2)  From  this  fund  shall  be  paid  the  amount  granted  to  districts  which  have  taken 
over  the  liabilities  of  msmbers  previously  beloagiug  to  distressed  lodges  by  making 
them  district  members,  the  funeral  liabilities  of  the  older  members  of  lodges  as  provided 
in  Rule  82,  paragraph  10,  the  sick  and  funeral  benefits  of  Unity  members,  the  amount 
due  from  the  Unity  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  75;  and  also  any  amount  which  may 
be  returned  to  lodges  by  the  A.  M.  C,  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  84,  paragraph  2. 
(See  post  reference  to  discussion  on  this  rule.) 

UNITY  SUPERANNUATION  FUND — RULE  2). 

(1)  A  fund  shall  be  raised  to  be  called  the  Unity  Superannuation  Fund,  from  which 
shall  be  paid  superannuation  benefits,  on  attaining  the  age  of  65  or  70  years,  to  mem- 
bers who  have  subscribed  thereto.  Members  may  subscribe  for  this  benefit  either  under 
Table  XIV.  (non-returnable  contributions),  or  Table  XV.  (contributions  returnable  in 
the  event  of  death  occurring  before  the  member  attains  the  age  of  65  or  70  years)  ap- 
pended to  these  rules.  Contributions  (for  sickness,  funerals  and  superannuation)  and 
also  all  sick  benefits  to  cease  at  65  or  70  years  of  age. 

UNITY  MANAGEMENT  FUND — RULE  26. 

A  fund  shall  be  raised  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  management  of  the  Or- 
der, to  be  called  "  The  Unity  Management  Fund  ",  to  which  every  district  shall  contri- 
bute an  equal  sum  for  every  initiated  member  from  its  management  fund,  the  amount 
to  be  determined  at  "each  A.  M.  C,  for  every  member  on  the  books  on  the  first  of 
January. 

UNITY   DISTRESS  FUND— RULE   27. 

A  fund  shall  be  raised  to  be  called  the  Unity  Distress  Fund,  to  which  every  district 
shall  contribute  equal  sums  for  every  initiated  member  on  the  books  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, as  may  be  determined  at  each  A.  M.  C.  From  this  fund  shall  be  pail  grants  to 
distressed  members  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members,  and  subscriptions  to  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  institutions  granted  by  the  A.  M.  C. 

UNITY  TRAVELING  RELIEF  FUND — RUL  27a. 

A  fund  shall  be  raised  to  be  called  the  Unity  Traveling  Relief  Fund,  to  which  every 
district  shall  contribute  such  equal  sum  for  every  initiated  member  on  the  Dooks  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  as  may  be  determined  at  each  A.  M.  C.  From  this  fund  shall  be  paid 
to  districts  the  amount  expended  by  them  in  traveling  relief. 

MARRIAGE   OF   MEMBERS — RULE    55. 

(1)  If  a  male  member  be  single  at  the  time  of  admission,  and  afterwards  marry,  he 
shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  such  marriage  to  the  secretary  of  his  lodge,  and  shall 
sign  a  declaration  of  the  form  annexed  within  twelve  months  after  such  marriage,  or 
be  fined  five  shillings;  such  fine  to  be  paid  prior  to  the  death  of  a  member  or  his  wife,  or 
it  shall  be  deducted  from  the  funeral  money. 

I,  ,  hereby  inform  the  officers  of  lodge,  No.  ,  I.  O.  O, 

F.,  M.  U.,  of  the  date  of  my  marriage,  18      .     My  wife's  name  is 

her  age  years,  and  that  she  is  in  good  bodily  health  (to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 

at  this  time. 

Witness  my  hand  this  day  of  18 

(2)  Every  female  member  shall  give  notice  of  her  marriage  within  three  months,  in 
the  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  lodge,  or  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  5s. 
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AUDITORS— RULE  66. 

(4)  At  the  audit  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  the  auditors  shall  themselves  fill 
up  and  sign  the  following  form,  which  shall  be  read  at  the  next  lodge  meeting,  and  a 
copy  shall  be  sent  to  the  C.  S.  of  the  district  by  the  lodge  secretary  with  the  Annual 
Return. 

This  return  sheet  must  be  filled  up  by  the  lodge  auditors,  duly  signed  by  them,  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Noble  Grand  and  Secretary,  and  forwarded  to  the  Prov,  C.  S.  with  the 
Annual  Financial  Return,  and  the  replies  shall  be  considered  by  the  district  officers  and 
examiners  of  lodge  books,  who  shall  report  the  same  to  the  next  District  Meeting. 

Questions:  Answers: 

1.  Are  the  balances  in  the  various  funds  properly  brought  forward? 

2.  Are  the  total  receipts  of  each  lodge  night  paid  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  duly  signed  by  him? 

3.  Are  the  receipts  duly  entered  into  the  lodge  cash  book,  and  do 
they  agree  with  the  amounts  signed  for  by  the  Treasurer? 

4.  Are  the  funds  properly  divided  as  required  by  the  rules?  And  are 
you  satisfied  that  each  member  is  paying  his  proper  contribution  accord- 
ing to  his  age  at  the  date  of  entry? 

5.  Have  you  seen  and  examined  the  Savings  Bank  Book,  and  does 
the  balance  agree  with  the  balance  sheet? 

6.  Have  all  sums  been  deposited  as  directed  by  the  lodge? 

7.  Have  you  seen  the  ofiicial  acknowledgments  from  the  Chief  Office 
for  all  deposits  in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank?  , 

8.  Have  you  examined  the  Treasurer's  book,  and  does  the  balance 
agree  with  the  Secretary's  books? 

9.  Are  you  satisfied  that  all  withdrawals  from  the  Savings  Bank  are 
authorized  ? 

10.  Have  you  examined  the  securities?  Date  of  examination  of  the 
securities? 

11.  Where  are  the  securities  of  the  lodge  kept?    In  whose  custody? 

12.  Are  the  funds  invested  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  lodge, 
and  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  ? 

13.  Are  all  instalments  of  capital  advanced  regularly  repaid  (and  in- 
terest due)  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contracts?  And  is  the  in- 
terest on  investments  promptly  paid,  properly  credited  in  lodge  books, 
and  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  and  acknowledged  by  him? 

14.  {a)  The  amount  of  the  Treasurer's  bond? 

{b)  The  names  and  addresses  of  his  sureties,  or  the  name  of  the 
guarantee  society  ? 

15.  Does  the  amount  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  agree  with  the  balance 
sheet? 

16.  (a)  The  amount  of  the  Secretary's  bond? 

{b)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  sureties,  or  the  guarantee 

society, 
(c)  Is  the  Secretary  allowed  to  hold  any  amount?  If  so,  state  the 

amount? 
{d)  Amount  of  Assistant  Secretary's  bond? 
{e)  Names  of  sureties  or  guarantee  society. 
(/)  If  the  Treasurer's,  Secretary's  or  Assistant  Secretary's  bonds 
are  given  through  a  guarantee  society,  have  you  seen  the  receipts  for  the 
last  renewal  premiums? 

17.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  Lodge  Trustees? 
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18.  Has  any  change  taken  place  iu  the  office  of  Trustees,  or  Secre- 
tary since  the  last  annual  meeting,  if  so,  give  full  particulars  of  the 
change  ? 

19.  Have  you  thoroughly  checked  the  contribution  book? 

20.  Are  the  arrears  carried  forward  correctly  ? 

21.  Are  the  receipts  and  payments  relating  to  members  of  other  lodges 
kept  entirely  separate  from  those  of  the  members  of  the  lodge? 

22.  Have  the  contributions  received  on  account  of  other  lodges  been 

remitted  ? 

23.  Have  all  advances  on  account  of  other  lodges  for  sick  pay  and 

funeral  benefits  been  repaid? 

24.  Have  you  seen  and  checked  vouchers  and  receipts  for  all  pay- 
ments made  by  the  lodge? 

25.  Have  all  the  books  of  the  lodge  been  produced  for  your  exami- 
nation ? 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  the  above  particulars  are  correctly  given  as  the 
results  of  our  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Loyal  Lodge,  No. 

on  the  day  of  189 

Lodge  auditors  and  addresses 

Noble  Grand. 
Countersigned Secretary. 

VALUATION  OF  LODGES— KULE  83. 

(I)  Every  lodge  shall  once  in  every  five  years  cause  its  assets  and  liabilities  to  be 
valued  by  the  actuaries  of  the  Order,  who  shall  send  to  the  registrar  of  Friendly  Soci- 
eties a  report  of  such  valuation  (Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896.  section  28). 

(3)  In  default  thereof  the  lodges  shall  be  fined  such  sum  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  determine,  not  exceeding  10  pounds,  and  if  such  default  should  continue,  then 
such  lodge  shall  be  fined  for  every  subsequent  month  in  default,  such  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing 10  pounds,  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  impose. 

(5)  Lodges  which  have  received  an  aggregate  rate  of  4  per  cent,  interest  during 
the  five  years  previous  the  valuation  may,  if  they  so  desire,  by  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
duly  summoned  meeting,  have  their  assets  and  liabilities  valued  at  4  per  cent. 

(6)  Lodges  which  have  received  an  aggregate  rate  of  3i  per  cent,  interest  during 
the  five  years  previous  to  valuation  may,  if  they  so  desire,  by  a  resolution  passed  at  a 
duly  summoned  meeting,  have  their  assets  and  liabilities  valued  at  3i  per  cent. 

(7)  In  the  event  of  lodges  entitled  to  make  application  under  clauses  5  and  6  failing 
to  do  so,  then  the  valuations  shall  be  made  at  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  the  actuaries 
shall  deem  justifiable. 

(8)  Lodges  which  have  received  less  than  3i  per  cent,  interest  during  the  five 
years  previous  to  valuation  shall  be  valued  at  3  per  cent,  or  such  other  rate  as  their  in- 
vestments, in  the  opinion  of  the  actuaries  will  justify. 

(10)  Should  the  valuation  of  any  lodge  show  a  deficiency  of  15  per  cent.,  the  dis- 
trict shall  require  such  lodge  to  reduce  the  benefits  or  raise  the  contributions,  or  both, 
or  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  place  it  in  a.  solvent  position; 
and  in  order  to  assist  the  lodge  the  district  may  take  over  the  liabilities  of  the  older 
members  by  making  them  district  members,  or  may  apply  to  the  A.  M.  C.  through  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  Unity  to  take  over  the  funeral  liabilities  of  members  over  60 
years  of  age. 

(II)  Should  the  valuation  of  a  lodge  disclose  such  a  state  of  deficieny  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  it  will  recover  a  solvent  position,  the  districtcy  shall  have 
power,  at  a  meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
liabilities  of  the  members  of  such  lodge,  by  amalgamation,  by  clearances,  or  by  making 
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the  members  district  members;  and  the  district  shall  have  power  to  reduce  the  bene- 
fits or  increase  the  contributions,  or  both,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  equitable. 

(Ua)  Any  lodge  that  shall  be  dealt  with  under  either  of  the  two  preceding  para- 
graphs having  increased  its  contributions  or  reduced  its  benefits,  such  increase  or 
reduction  shall  only  apply  to  members  on  the  books  of  the  lodge  at  the  date  of  the  val- 
uation. Members  initiated  after  that  date  must  pay  contributions  and  receive  benefits 
in  accordance  with  those  contained  in  the  General  Rules,  or  some  other  tables  which 
have  been  certified  by  the  actuaries  of  the  order  and  sanctioned  by  the  directors.  Such 
members  shall  form  a  new  and  distinct  section  in  the  lodge,  and  a  separate  account 
shall  be  kept  of  their  contributions  and  benefits.     (See  post  reference  to  this  paragraph.) 

(12)  The  directors  shall  examine  all  cases  of  serious  or  dangerously  growing  defi- 
ciences;  and  when  it  is  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  deficiency  is  caused  by  the 
insufficiency  of  contributions  the  cause  of  the  greater  risks  of  occupation,  they  shall 
order  such  an  increase  of  contributions  or  reduction  of  benefits,  or  both,  as  may  be  actu: 
arially  proved  to  be  necessary.  The  directors  shall  order  the  adoption  of  the  hazardous  oc- 
cupation tables  appended  to  these  rules  where  they  are  satisfied  that  the  contributions  of 
those  tables  should  be  paid;  but  they  shall  be  authorized  to  consent  to  modifications 
thereof  if  they  are  satisfied  that  gradual  but  real  progression  may  be  assured  without 
enforcing  payment  of  the  full  contribution  rates  of  such  tables. 

(13)  Lodges  which  may  be  proved  by  valuation  to  be  in  a  solvent  position  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  directors  (if  the  lodge  rules  so  proiVide),  appropriate  any  excess  of 
interest,  actually  realized  over  4  per  cent,  upon  the  average  of  the  five  years  previous 
to  the  last  valuation,  for  a  distress  fund  or  management  purposes. 

At  the  June  (1900)  meeting  of  the  Portsmouth  Annual  Movable  Committee,  the 
following  interesting  discussion  was  had,  upon  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  to 
amend  Rule  23  (see  ante): 

THE  UNITY  RELIEF  LEVY. 

P.  G.  M.  .L.  Wollstein,  Wellington,  moved  on  Rule  23,  paragraph  1,  line  2,  after 
the  word  *'  one"  to  insert  the  word  "half."  He  explained  that  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posal was  to  try  and  reduce  the  amount  in  hand  in  the  Unity  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund. 
Some  years  ago  when  the  system  of  relieving  lodges  and  districts  came  into  force,  the 
levy  of  Id.  a  member  every  five  years  was  made  payable  every  year.  Now  they  had 
accumulated  a  very  large  sum,  between  £21,000  and  £22,000.  To  a  great  extent  such  an 
amount  was  unnecessary,  and  he  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that  they  ought 
not  to  deprive  the  lodges  and  districts  of  the  use  and  custody  of  the  money.  Although 
a  large  sum  was  distributed  in  relief  last  year,  the  fund  increased  by  something  like 
£l,OuO,  and  if  they  made  a  halfpenny  instead  of  a  penny  levy  they  would  have  ample 
funds.  If  they  reduced  the  amount  in  hand  to  £4,000  or  £5,000  it  would  be  nothing  to 
regret,  and  if  the  necessity  arose  in  a  few  years'  time  to  go  back  to  the  penny  levy  they 
could  do  so. 

P.  G.  M.  Walton  said  he  was  telling  them  words  of  fact,  and  not  drawing  upon  his 
imagination.  The  work  they  had  been  engaged  in  during  the  past  ten  years  had  been 
instrumental  in  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  those  poor  unfortunate  lodges  who  were 
not  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  They  had  adopted  this  policy  of  subscribing  one 
penny  per  member  per  annum  to  the  Unity  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund,  and  they  would  see 
from  the  "  Directors'  Report  "  what  they  had  done  with  the  money.  On  pages  41  and 
42  of  the  black  book  they  would  see  from  the  time  of  the  Salisbury  A.  M.  C.,  when  it 
first  came  into  operation,  they  had  paid  away  the  sum  of  £8.158  10s.  towards  the 
relief  of  these  necessitous  lodges.  He  explained  at  Middlesbrough  last  year  why  they 
were  doing  this,  and  why  it  was  a  good  policy  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place  the  monetary 
assistance  was  of  great  value,  but  it  was  not  granted  unless  it  was  accompanied  with 
the  assurance  that  reforms  would  be  carried  out,  and  where  they  found  that  lodges 
and  districts  were  not  acting  loyally  to  their  engagement,  they  recommended  that  the 
help  so  generously  given  should  cease.  They  were  desirous  that  not  a  single  lodge  of 
the  Manchester  Unity  should  be  forced  out  of  the  ranks.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  desired 
to  preserve  them,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  good  of  the  Unity,  and  as 
an  advertisement  to  the  outside  world  that  they  were  doing  their  utmost  to  assist  their 
weaker  brethren.  (Applause.)  Were  they  going  to  cut  a  miserable  penny  a  member 
per  annum  down  to  a  halfpenny  ?    ("  No.")    Although  they  had  a  balance  in  hand  of 
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over  £21,000,  they  had  taken  over  3.140  members,  and  540  more  were  recommended  for 
taking  over,  making  a  total  of  3,680.  The  fund  might  be  too  large,  or  too  little,  but 
next  year  there  will  be  a  fresh  valuation,  and  then  they  would  be  better  able  to  see 
how  much  money  they  had  accumulated  to  meet  the  claims  to  come  upon  them.  In 
justice  to  a  good  policy,  he  implored  them  not  to  make  the  reduction,  but  to  continue 
the  excellent  work  they  had  been  doing  in  the  past.     (Applause.) 

P.  G.  M.  C.  Graham,  Burton-on-Trent,  said  he  represented  a  district  which  had  never 
sought  relief  from  this  excellent  fund;  but  if  there  was  anything  that  they  gave  their 
money  freely  and  willingly  to,  it  was  to  this  fund  to  assist  lodges  and  districts  in  misfor- 
tune. While  the  money  was  given  to  those  who  could  show  that  they  were  on  the  line  of 
reform,  and  while  it  was  administered,  as  he  knew  from  their  confidence  it  was  admin- 
istered, he  should  be  the  last  to  refuse  to  vote  this  money.  The  proposer  said  they  had 
too  much  money  in  the  fund.  How  very  easily  that  could  be  altered.  While  admit- 
ting that  it  should  only  be  done  with  extra  caution,  that  they  should  grant  relief  to  a 
district  already  previously  relieved,  he  urged  that  it  would  be  a  cruel  thing  that  they 
should  not  assist  a  very  old  or  decayed  district,  which  felt  that  it  would  not  be  solvent 
without  still  further  assistance  from  the  Unity.  Let  them  not  only  talk  about  the  glory 
and  honor  of  that  Unity,  Could  they  be  united  in  a  better  cause  than  in  giving  assist- 
ance to  lodges  which  had  tried  to  save  themselves,  and  found  it  impossible,  and  in  be- 
ing liberal  and  ungrudging  in  that  support  ?    (Applause.) 

Prov.  C.  8.  II.  Singleton,  Derby,  said  he  would  like  to  ask  what  was  the  good  of 
Odd  Fellowship  if  they  were  not  going  to  help  poor  lodges  ?  Some  of  the  lodges  in 
his  district  had  reduced  their  benefits  by  50  per  cent.,  and  paid  2s,  and  4s.  levies  a  year. 
Let  them  not  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  This  paltry  penny  was  not  paid  by  poor  but 
by  better  class  lodges.  Let  them  not  refuse  it,  but  carry  out  the  principles  of  Odd 
Fellowship  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability.  He  was  surprised  that  a  man  who  talked 
about  old-age  pensions  should  bring  it  forward. 

The  proposition  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  giving  strong  evi- 
dence of  continuing  the  Unity  upon  a  sound  and  solid  basis. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Portsmouth  A.  M.  C.  (June,  1900),  should  be  read  by  fra- 
ternal workers  everywhere.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Movable  Committee, 
since  the  important  meeting  of  1853,  should  have  careful  study  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  fraternalism,  and  desire  to  know  how  much  good,  on  a  thoroughly  scientific 
basis,  may  be  accomplished  under  the  system  of  fraternal  beneficiary  protection. 

The  Manchester  Unity,  more  than  any  other  fraternal  society  in  the  world,  is 
demonstrating  the  good  results  from  combining  science  with  altruism.  The  action  of 
the  A.  M.  C.  in  rejecting  the  proposition  to  cut  down  the  income  from  the  Relief  Levy 
shows  the  fraternal  spirit  which  moves  members  to  pay  extra  assessments  to  help  out 
the  old  brothers,  who,  through  ignorance,  failed  to  pay  sufficient  in  their  youth  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  old  age.  Yet,  this  brotherly  action  is  based  upon  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct levy  and  is  not  mixed  up  with  general  contributions,  in  the  American  fashion. 
Mathematical  exactness  and  complete  equity  characterize  the  assessments  in  providing 
funds  for  the  different  purposes.  Separate  accounts  are  kept  to  that  end.  If  decaying 
lodges  need  assistance,  it  is  granted  in  a  special  and  direct  way.  If  old  members  of 
dissolved  lodges  require  help,  they  are  supported  by  a  separate  fund. 

A^■D  NOTE  THIS  :  If  the  existing  members  of  lodges  have  been  paying  too  little  for 
their  protection,  they  tliemselves  must  make  good  the  deficiency.  New  members  are  not 
inveigled  into  the  Unity,  at  increased  contributions,  and  the  excess  of  their  payments  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  old  members. 

In  this  connection,  turn  back  and  again  read  paragraph  11a  of  Rule  82  ;  also  the 
report  of  the  actuary,  and  then  ponder  over  the  following  utterance,  at  the  Portsmouth 
A.  M.  C.  (June,  1900),  made  by  P.  G.  M.  Walton  in  a  discussion  of  paragraph  11a. 
He  said : 

"Where  relief  is  granted  to  the  older  members  of  lodges,  new  members  must  be 
"  dealt  with  under  General  Rule  82,  paragraph  11a.  These  would  form  a  distinct 
'*  section  in  the  lodge,  and  their  contributions  must  be  applied  to  their  own  benefits, 
"and  not  be  sapped  for  the  benefits  of  the  older  members."    (Applause. ) 
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Note  that  the  utterance  was  applauded.  The  secret  of  the  Unity's  success  is  in 
doing  equity,     Euch  member  pays  his  equal  share  for  equal  benefits. 

In  this  same  connection  appropriately  comes  a  quotation  from  the  new  Grand 
Master,  elected  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  A.  M.  C.  Among  other  pertinent  things  he 
said  : 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  mention.  Our  worthy  brother  Past  Grand 
Master  Walton  some  two  or  three  years  ago  said  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  if  the 
Manchester  Unity  could  at  the  beginnin-g  of  the  next  century  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  it  had  one  million  members.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  am  only  voicing  the  senti- 
ments of  every  sensible  member  of  the  Manchester  Unity  when  I  say  that,  although 
we  should  all  welcome  the  chance  of  making  this  declaration,  we  should  regret  it  if  we 
obtain  the  million  inconsiderately,  by  taking  every  candidate  who  sought  admission 
into  our  ranks.  The  Manchester  Unity  today  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  increase  its 
numbers  without  due  discretion  being  exercised  ;  and  although  I  should  be  exceedingly 
glad,  as  your  Grand  Master,  should  I  be  permitted  to  preside  over  the  next  A.  M.  C, 
to  declare  that  the  Manchester  Unity  did  consist  of  at  least  one  million  membeis,  I 
should  regret  it  all  the  more  if  in  time  to  come  it  was  found  that  we  had  obtained  that 
number  by  being  over  zealous  in  taking  every  one  who  had  sought  admission  into 
our  ranks. 

With  a  total  membership  of  961,500  on  January  1st,  1900,  with  a  considerable 
increase  to  June,  would  it  not  have  been  the  American  way  to  have  made  an  earnest 
and  eloquent  appeal  for  the  million  mark  ?  They  seem  to  do  things  differently  in 
England.  While  retaining  our  energy,  it  would  not  hurt  to  take  on  some  of  the  con- 
servatism of  our  cousins  "across  the  pond." 

I  wish  there  was  space  for  the  proceedings  of  the  A.  M.  C.  in  relation  to  the  report 
upon  lodges  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  indicated  in  the  resolutions  to  which 
reference  has  hereinbefore  been  made.  The  action  of  the  A.  M.  C.  was  as  positive  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  warnings  of  the  Board. 

ASSESSMENT   RATES, 

The  Unity  has  twenty -five  separate  Tables  of  Rates  applicable  to  males  and  eleven 
for  females.  Under  13  of  the  25  there  are  five  distinct  scales  of  rates,  and  there  are 
from  six  to  eleven  variations  of  the  rates  under  a  majority  of  the  other  tables.  Only 
Scale  4  of  Table  I,  (in  dollars  and  cents),  will  here  be  given,  covering  the  ordinary 
sickness  and  funeral  benefits  ;  and  that  part  of  Table  XVIII.  giving  rates  for  a  death 
benefit  of  200  pounds,  converted  into  dollars  and  cents  for  $1000  insurance  for  conven- 
ience of  American  readers : 

The  first  three  columns  give  rates  of  contribution  (ordinary  occupations),  carrying 
combined  sickness  and  funeral  benefits,  being  10  shillings  (about  $2.40)  per  week  during 
the  first  12  months'  sickness,  and  5  shillings  ($1.20)  per  week  after  12  months  ;  10  pounds 
(about  $4S.O0)  upon  the  death  of  a  member,  and  5  pounds  ($  J4.00)  upon  the  death  of  a 
members'  first  wife.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  column  give  the  rate  for  $1,000  life  insur- 
ance (death  benefit)  for  members,  or  members'  wives,  or  for  widows  of  deceased  mem- 
bers. The  rates  are  all  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  per  month  of  4  weeks,  with  a 
levy  of  13  monthly  contributions  per  annum  : 
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SCALE  4. 

Death  Benefit  of  $1000. 
Net  Monthly  Rates— 
13  Monthly  Contribu- 
tions per  Annum. 
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N,  B. — In  the  above  rates  there  is  no  provision  for  expense  of  management. 

By  comparing  the  above  annual  rates  with  those  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
(post),  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  the  age  of  40,  the  charge  only  varies  a  few  cents  from  that 
for  Rural  Districts.  At  ages  under  40,  the  A.  O.  F.  rates  are  lower,  and  for  ages  over 
40  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Unity.  The  A.  O.  F.  Town  and  City  rates  are  very 
much  higher  at  a'l  ages. 
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there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  visit  the  district  with  the  penalty  the  law  provided. 
The  E.  C,  in  January,  1856,  suspended  the  Manchester  Disirict,  with  its  sixty-nine 
courts.  The  district,  however,  rescinded  its  deOant  resolutions,  and  was  reinstated  in 
April  of  the  same  year.  The  last  report  of  the  Rochdale  Council  contained  the  germ, 
or  forerunner,  of  the  many  excellent  statistical  reports  the  Order  has  had  from  the  Per- 
maneut  Secretary.  It  gave  the  initiations  and  mortality  of  the  Order  for  the  year  1855. 
It  concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion  that,  if  such  statements  were  given  annually, 
much  benefit  to  the  Order  would  result,  and  better  regulations  could  be  made  for  its 
future  prosperity.     Looking  back,  who  can  say  the  opinion  has  not  been  justified  ? 

At  the  Portsmouth  High  Court  (1863),  the  question  of  a  Superannuation  Fund 
was  again  discussed,  with  the  result  that  somewhat  hasty  action  was  taken.  The 
benefit  took  the  form  of 

"  REDUCED    SICK    PAY." 

The  policy  of  the  course  adopted  was  doubted  by  many  who  were  not  unfriendly  to  a 
scheme  of  superannuation.  When  the  Halifax  E.  C.  came  into  ofiice,  they  immedi- 
ately called  for  a  return  from  every  court  of  the  number  of  members  willing  and  ready 
to  join  the  new  fund,  with  their  respective  ages,  occupations,  lengths  of  ordinary 
membership,  and  other  particulars.  The  result  of  the  ilnquiries  made  was  that  the 
council  became  convinced  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  serious  mistake,  and  that  the 
project  was  too  crude  to  be  safely  carried  out.  At  the  Halifax  High  Court  (1864),  the 
Portsmouth  *'  Reduced  Sick  Pay  Fund  "  resolutions  were  therefore 

RESCINDED  BY   A    LARGE    MAJORITY. 

At  Portsmouth,  the  incoming  E.  C.  had  been  instructed  to  have  Tables  of  Contribu- 
tions and  Benefits,  and  a  scale  of  redemption  fees  for  the  extra  annual  payments  pre- 
pared, to  be  issued  as  a  guide  to  the  courts.  The  Halifax  Council  put  the  matter  in  the 
l)ands  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Nelson,  of  Leeds,  who  compiled  a  number  of  tables,  some  of  which 
he  laid  before  Mr.  Finlaison,  and  received  his  assent.  When  submitted  to  the  High 
Court,  the  Investigation  Committee  said  in  their  report  that  they  had  "been  forcibly 
struck  with  the  high  rate  of  payments  recommended  by  Mr,  Nelson,"  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  the  propriety  of  having  them  reconsidered,  "believing  it  to  be 
unwise  to  adopt  a  higher  rate  of  contributions  than  is  absolutely  necessary."  Mr.  John 
France,  P.  H.  C.  R.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  enforced  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  a  critical  speech,  contrasting 

MR.    nelson's    PROPOSED    PAYMENT'S 

with  those  computed  by  Mr.  H.  Ratcliffe  for  the  Manchester  Unity.  The  advice  of  the 
committee  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  then  resolved  "-That  the  incoming 
E.  C.  and  the  P.  S.  be  instructed  to  draw  up  statistical  tables,  and  be  empowered  to 
call  in  any  assistance  they  may  think  fit." 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  until  this  meeting  that  a 

MEDICAL   EXAMINATION   OF   CANDIDATES 

prior  to  initiation  was  made  compulsory.  Previously  the  committees  were  generally 
the  judges,  by  a  scrutiny,  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  an  intending  member.  The  E.  C. 
and  P.  S.  did  their  work  so  well,  in  connection  with  the  Tables  of  Contributions  and 
Benefits  remitted  to  them  at  Halifax,  that  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Report  of  the 
Investigation  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Holmes  was  Chairman,  was  carried 
unanimously  :  "We  have  examined  the  report  and  tables  prepared  by  Bro.  Shawcrosa 
and  the  E.  C,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  made  an  excellent  selection, 
considering  that  the  Order  has  not  sutficient  data  to  make 

RATES    OP    PAYMENTS   AND    BENEFITS 

entirely  from  their  own  experience.  We  think  they  are  worthy  of  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  courts  in  framing  their  rules,  and  would  recommend  that  they  be  circulated  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Order,  and  the  better  to  carry  out  the  same,  that 
they  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  General  Laws."  They  were  inserted  accordingly, 
and  thus  arose 
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TUE   TLYMOUTH   TABLES, 

which  remained  in  the  General  Laws  until  they  were  superseded  by  the  tables  adopted 
at  Birmingham,  in  1883,  which,  in  turn,  have  given  place  to  the  tables  approved  at 
Leicester,  in  1886. 

Compulsory  scales  of  graduated  contributions  for  new  members  were  agreed  to  at 
Nottingham,  coming  into  force  on  January  1,  1872.  Thus  ended  a  contest  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  friends  of  financial  reform  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  change.  But  the  change  was  not  acceptable  to  a  number  of  courts,  who  took 
no  steps  to  introduce  scales  at  all ;  whilst  others  fixed  upon  scales  which  were  only  a 
shade  better  than  equal  payments.  Council  after  council  called  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, but  no  great  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  courts  until  1885,  when  the  Leeds 
Executive  Council 

SUSPENDED  52  COURTS   WITH   5,579   MEMBERS 

and  82,961  pounds  in  funds,  which  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  General  law.  Most 
of  these  have  since  been  reinstated.  The  attention  of  the  delegates  at  Nottingham  was 
vividly  called  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Order  by  the  application  of  Court  1355,  at 
Chelsea,  for  assistance.  The  matter  went  over  to  the  York  High  Court  (1872),  when 
fifty  pounds  was  granted  in  place  of  taking  the  members  on  the  High  Court  Fund.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  fear  that  a  number  of  similar  cases  might  exist,  which  caused  the  fol- 
lowing motion  of  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  on  behalf  of  the  London  United  District,  to  be  car- 
ried :  "That  a  Benevolent  Fund  be  established  by  a  levy  of  one  half  penny  per  mem- 
ber annually,  for  the  purpose  of 

ASSISTING    COURTS  IN   DISTRESS  ; 

but  only  such  that  have  strictly  complied  with  the  General  Laws,  and  carried  out  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  benefit  therefrom. 
Any  court  applying  for  assistance  shall  remit  their  books,  accounts,  etc,,  to  the  E.  C, 
for  examination  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  High  Court,  and  if  the  report  of  the  E. 
C.  (or  those  they  may  appoint  to  examine  the  same)  be  satisfactory,  the  High  Court 
shall  have  power  to  award  such  sum  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  relief  of  said 
court."  This  was  the  beginning  of  our  present  High  Court  Relief  Fund,  and  it  was 
carried  by  136  against  25. 

The  Newcastle-on-Tyne  High  Court  ordered  ''a  complete  and  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  Quinquennial  Returns  of  Sickness  and  Mortality,"  which  were  then  in  possession 
of  the  Order,  The  preliminary  tabulation  of  these  returns  was  done  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Shawcross,  the  P.  S.,  assisted  by  his  son.  Mr.  E.  B.  Shawcross,  and  a  staff  of  clerks  in 
siiccession.  at  Sheffield,  Dublin,  and  Northampton.  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  was  then 
retained  '*  to  complete  the  analysis  and  deductions  from  such 

SICKNESS   AND   MORTALITY    EXPEKIENCK 

upon  the  schedules  being  prepared." 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  at  Weymouth,  in  1882,  to  frame  a  superannua- 
tion scheme  for  the  Order,  and  its  report  was  presented  and  accepted  at  Birmingham, 
where  also  new  tables  of  contributions,  to  silpersede  the  old  Plymouth  tables,  were 
adopted 

Provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  decayed  courts  by  increasing  the  levy  to  the 

HIGH    COURT   RELIEF    FUND 

• 

from  one  half  penny  to  one  penny  per  annum;  and  by  laying  down  the  conditions  on 
which  relief  should  be  given.  It  was  laid  down  that  the  relief  given,  together  with 
the  sacrifices  which  the  members  of  decayed  courts  were  prepared  to  make,  should  be 
such  as  to  be  efficient.  The  method  by  which  the  details  of  the  scheme  should  be 
worked  out  were  also  laid  down  with  considerable  minuteness.  When  the  report  came 
before  the  Leicester  High  Court  it  was  adopted  with  remarkable  unanimity,  only  one 
slight  alteration  being  made  in  it,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  committee.  As  the 
notices  had  been  given  for  the  alterations  of  the  General  Laws  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  scheme,  the  matter  was  disposed  of  at  the  Leicester  High  Court.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the 
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there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  visit  the  district  with  the  penalty  the  law  provided. 
The  E.  C,  in  January,  1856,  suspended  the  Manchester  Disirict,  with  its  sixty-nine 
courts.  The  district,  however,  rescinded  its  defiant  resolutions,  and  was  reinstated  in 
April  of  the  same  year.  The  last  report  of  the  Rochdale  Council  contained  the  germ, 
or  forerunner,  of  the  many  excellent  statistical  reports  the  Order  has  had  from  the  Per- 
manent Secretary.  It  gave  the  initiations  and  mortality  of  the  Order  for  the  year  1855. 
It  concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion  that,  if  such  statements  were  given  annually, 
much  benefit  to  the  Order  would  result,  and  better  regulations  could  be  made  for  its 
future  prosperity.     Looking  back,  who  can  say  the  opinion  has  not  been  justified  ? 

At  the  Portsm<mth  High  Court  (1863),  the  question  of  a  Superannuation  Fund 
was  again  discussed,  with  the  result  that  somewhat  hasty  action  was  taken.  The 
benefit  took  the  form  of 

"  BEDUCED    SICK   PAY." 

The  policy  of  the  course  adopted  was  doubted  by  many  who  were  not  unfriendly  to  a 
scheme  of  superannuation.  When  the  Halifax  E.  C.  came  into  office,  they  immedi- 
ately called  for  a  return  from  every  court  of  the  number  of  members  willing  and  ready 
to  join  the  new  fund,  with  their  respective  ages,  occupations,  lengths  of  ordinary 
membership,  and  other  particulars.  The  result  of  the  iYiquiries  made  was  that  the 
council  became  convinced  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  serious  mistake,  and  that  the 
project  was  too  crude  to  be  safely  carried  out.  At  the  Halifax  High  Court  (1864),  the 
Portsmouth  "  Reduced  Sick  Pay  Fund"  resolutions  were  therefore 

RESCINDED  BY    A    LARGE    MAJORITY. 

At  Portsmouth,  the  incoming  E.  C.  had  been  instructed  to  have  Tables  of  Contribu- 
tions and  Benefits,  and  a  scale  of  redemption  fees  for  the  extra  annual  payments  pre- 
pared, to  be  issued  as  a  guide  to  the  courts.  The  Halifax  Council  put  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Nelson,  of  Leeds,  who  compiled  a  number  of  tables,  some  of  which 
he  laid  before  Mr.  Finlaison,  and  received  his  assent.  When  submitted  to  the  High 
Court,  the  Investigation  Committee  said  in  their  report  that  they  had  "been  forcibly 
struck  with  the  high  rate  of  payments  recommended  by  Mr.  Nelson,"  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  meeting  the  propriety  of  having  them  reconsidered,  "believing  it  to  be 
unwise  to  adopt  a  higher  rate  of  contributions  than  is  absolutely  necessary."  Mr.  John 
France,  P.  H,  C.  R.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  enforced  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, by  a  critical  speech,  contrasting 

MR.    nelson's    PROPOSED    PAYMENT'S 

with  those  computed  by  Mr,  H.  Ratcliffe  for  the  Manchester  Unity,  The  advice  of  the 
committee  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  then  resolved  "'That  the  incoming 
E.  C.  and  the  P.  S,  be  instructed  to  draw  up  statistical  tables,  and  be  empowered  to 
call  in  any  assistance  they  may  think  fit," 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  until  this  meeting  that  a 

MEDICAL   EXAMINATION   OF    CANDIDATES 

prior  to  initiation  was  made  compulsory.  Previously  the  committees  were  generally 
the  judges,  by  a  scrutiny,  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  an  intending  member.  The  E.  C. 
and  P,  S.  did  their  work  so  well,  in  connection  with  the  Tables  of  Contributions  and 
Benefits  remitted  to  them  at  Halifax,  that  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Report  of  the 
Investigation  Committee,  of  which  Mr,  J,  J.  Holmes  was  Chairman,  was  carried 
unanimously  :  "We  have  examined  the  report  and  tables  prepared  by  Bro,  Shawcrosa 
and  the  E.  C,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  made  an  excellent  selection, 
considering  that  the  Order  has  not  sufficient  data  to  make 

RATES  OF  PAYMENTS  AND  BENEFITS 

entirely  from  their  own  experience.  Wd  think  they  are  worthy  of  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  courts  in  framing  their  rules,  and  would  recommend  that  they  be  circulated  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Order,  and  the  better  to  carry  out  the  same,  that 
they  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  General  Laws."  They  were  inserted  accordingly, 
and  thus  arose 
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TUE   PLYMOUTH    TABLES, 

which  remained  in  the  General  Laws  until  they  were  superseded  by  the  tables  adopted 
at  Birmingham,  in  1883,  which,  in  turn,  have  given  place  to  the  tables  approved  at 
Leicester,  in  1886. 

Compulsory  scales  of  graduated  contributions  for  new  members  were  agreed  to  at 
Nottingham,  coming  into  force  on  January  1,  1872.  Thus  ended  a  contest  which  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  friends  of  financial  reform  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  change.  But  the  change  was  not  acceptable  to  a  number  of  courts,  who  took 
no  steps  to  introduce  scales  at  all ;  whilst  others  fixed  upon  scales  which  were  only  a 
shade  better  than  equal  payments.  Council  after  council  called  attention  to  the  miat- 
ter,  but  no  great  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  courts  until  1885,  when  the  Leeds 
Executive  Council 

SUSPENDED  52  COURTS   WITH   5,579   MEMBERS 

and  32,961  pounds  in  funds,  which  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  General  law.  Most 
of  these  have  since  been  reinstated.  The  attention  of  the  delegates  at  Nottingham  was 
vividly  called  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Order  by  the  application  of  Court  1355,  at 
Chelsea,  for  assistance.  The  matter  went  over  to  the  York  High  Court  (1872),  when 
fifty  pounds  was  granted  in  place  of  taking  the  members  on  the  High  Court  Fund.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  fear  that  a  number  of  similar  cases  might  exist,  which  caused  the  fol- 
lowing motion  of  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  on  behalf  of  the  London  United  District,  to  be  car- 
ried :  "That  a  Benevolent  Fund  be  established  by  a  levy  of  one  half  penny  per  mem- 
ber annually,  for  the  purpose  of 

ASSISTING    COURTS   IN    DISTRESS  ; 

but  only  such  that  have  strictly  complied  with  the  General  Laws,  and  carried  out  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  benefit  therefrom. 
Any  court  applying  for  assistance  shall  remit  their  books,  accounts,  etc,,  to  the  E.  C. 
for  examination  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  High  Court,  and  if  the  report  of  the  E. 
C.  (or  those  they  may  appoint  to  examine  the  same)  be  satisfactory,  the  High  Court 
shall  have  power  to  award  such  sum  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  relief  of  said 
court."  This  was  the  beginning  of  our  present  High  Court  Relief  Fund,  and  it  was 
carried  by  136  against  25. 

The  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Pligh  Court  ordered  "a  complete  and  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  Quinquennial  Returns  of  Sickness  and  Mortality,"  which  were  then  in  possession 
of  the  Order.  The  preliminary  tabulation  of  these  returns  was  done  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Sliawcross,  the  P.  S.,  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr,  E.  B.  Shawcross,  and  a  staff  of  clerks  in 
succession,  at  Sheifield,  Dublin,  and  Northampton.  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  was  then 
retained  "  to  complete  the  analysis  and  deductions  from  such 

SICKNESS   AND   MORTALITY    EXPERIENCE 

upon  the  schedules  being  prepared." 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  at  Weymouth,  in  1882,  to  frame  a  superannua- 
tion scheme  for  the  Order,  and  its  report  was  presented  and  accepted  at  Birmingham, 
where  also  new  tables  of  contributions,  to  supersede  the  old  Plymouth  tables,  were 
adopted 

Provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of  decayed  courts  by  increasing  the  levy  to  the 

HIGH    COURT   RELIEF    FUND 

• 

from  one  half  penny  to  one  penny  per  annum ;  and  by  laying  down  the  conditions  on 
which  relief  should  be  given.  It  was  laid  down  that  the  relief  given,  together  with 
the  sacrifices  which  the  members  of  decayed  courts  were  prepared  to  make,  should  be 
such  as  to  be  efficient.  The  method  by  which  the  details  of  the  scheme  should  be 
worked  out  were  also  laid  down  with  considerable  minuteness.  When  the  report  came 
before  the  Leicester  High  Court  it  was  adopted  with  remarkable  unanimity,  only  one 
slight  alteration  being  made  in  it,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  committee.  As  the 
notices  had  been  given  for  the  alterations  of  the  General  Laws  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  scheme,  the  matter  was  disposed  of  at  the  Leicester  High  Court.  At  the  same 
meeting,  the 
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NEW    3i   PER   CENT   TABLES, 

cast  ia  a  new  form,  were  introduced  by  the  Executive  Council,  and  adopted  by  the 
High  Court. 

Upon  the  vital  necessity  for  a  stringent  enforcement  of  laws  devised  to  secure 
solvency,  the  Executive  Council  stated,  "We  can  not  lay  too  much  stress,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  you  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the  position  of  the  Order  until  every 
court  is  worth  20  shillings  in  the  pound.  There  are  many  courts,  as  will  be  found 
upon  perusing  the  statement,  that  are  below  the  standard,  and  it  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing to  find  that  the  valuation  balance  sheet  of  the  Order  only  reveals  a  degree  of 
solvency  of  17s.  7d.  in  the  pound.  True,  this  shows  an  increase  of  threepence  in  the 
pound  as  compared  with  the  1S91  "Green  Book,"  but  a  greater  advance  was  antici- 
pated. While  the  progress  has  not  been  so  marked  as  desired,  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
discouraged,  as  the  Order  has  within  itself  the  power  to  apply  remedial  measures.  At 
no  period  in  its  history  has  the  Order  stood  so  high  in  public  estimation  as  it  does  to- 
day. It  is  for  you  (the  Order)  to  demonstrate  that  that  confidence  is  not  misplaced, 
and  to  show  that  everything  that  can  be  done  shall  be  done  to  place  every  branch  upon 
a  sound  financial  basis." 

A  great  effort  was  made  to  amend  General  Law  65,  which  requires  all  new  mem- 
bers to  pay  Leicester  rates,  but,  after  a  well-sustained  debate,  the  attempt  failed. 
General  Law  27a  was  rearranged  to  make  it  clear  that  all  members  of  all  courts  under 
17s.  6d.  should  pay  contributions  equal  at  least  to  Leicester  rates,  and  General  Law  42 
was  amended,  compelling  all  courts  for  females  to  adopt  tables  of  contributions  based 
primarily  upon  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  Experience  of  Females  during  1856-75,  as 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Sutton,  actuary  to  the  Friendly  Societies'  Registry  Office.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  Secretaries  of  Courts  for  Females  should  be  furnished  annually  dur- 
ing the  next  ensuing  five  years  with  a  form  issued  by  the  Executive  Council,  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  experience  of  the  courts  as  to  sickness  and  maternity  cases,  in  order  that 
scales  of  contributions,  to  include  maternity  benefits,  may  be  based  on  the  experience 
thus  gained.     New  tables  of  contributions  for  junior  members  were  also  adopted. 

Reviewing  the  year  1897,  in  their  second  address,  the  Executive  Council  thought 
the  twelve  months  would  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Order. 

When  it  was  remembered  that,  during  1897,  over  700  courts  under  17s.  6d.  in  the 
pound  had  applied  contributions  equal  at  least  to  Leicester  rates  to  all  members,  in- 
stead of  continuing  the  ruinous  plan  of  charging  the  bulk  of  the  members  inadequate 
uniform  contributions,  it  would  at  once  be  realized  how  important  had  been  the  ad- 
vance made,  and  how  great  was  the  debt  of  gratitude  thej  owed  to  those  members  who 
had  fought  with  admirable  persistence  for  the  adoption  and  development  of  Law  27a. 

The  High  Court  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund  was  also  placed  on  a  better  basis.  The 
General  Laws  were  altered  to  provide  that  the  full  reserve  shown  by  valuation  should 
be  transferred  from  the  Relief  Fund  to  the  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund,  in  respect  of  the 
members  placed  on  the  latter  fund,  instead  of  meeting  any  deficiency  each  year  in  the 
cash  account  of  the  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund  by  a  transfer  from  the  Relief  Fund,  as  had 
been  the  practice  in  the  past. 

In  point  of  attendance,  the  High  Court  at  Cardiff,  in  1899,  was  the  largest  on 
record,  and  performed  some  useful  work.  A  complete  amendment  of  the  General 
Laws,  as  drafted  by  the  P.  S.,  was  adopted.  The  old  code  contained  129  laws  ;  the  new 
code  contained  74  laws,  with  3  appendices. 

The  following  is  from  the  address  of  the  High  Chief  Ranger,  at  the  sixty-fifth 
High  Court,  in  1899  : 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  our  order.  The  Directory  Returns  and  the  Compiled  Financial  Statement  all 
point,  upon  the  whole,  to  progress,  though  I  am  conscious  of  weak  spots  that  require 
to  be  dealt  with.  Our  financial  system  has  undergone  a  wonderful  improvement  since 
the  days,  now  long  past,  when  members  of  all  ages  were  charged  a  uniform  contribu- 
tion for  thft  same  benefits.  Science  has  now  been  brought  to  our  aid  in  determining 
how  our  financial  operations  shall  be  conducted.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  any 
Friendly  Society  inviting  people  to  join  them  upon  the  payment  of  contributions  which 
are  not  properly  graduated  according  to  ascertained  risks,  both  in  regard  to  sickness 
and  mortality.  We  have  now  in  our  possession  reliable  charts  to  avoid  financial  wreck 
as  a  result  of  our  own  experience  and  that  of  other  similar  bodies.  It  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  our  order  has  for  some  years  taken  heed  of  those  charts,  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  the  disasters  which  as  surely  follow  the  adoption  of  an  irregular  course  as 
night  follows  day.  We  not  only  require  persons  who  join  us  to  pay  contributions 
according  to  their  expected  risk,  but  we  also  insist  that  branches  falling  below  a  certain 
Dtandard  shall  take  steps  to  improve  their  position.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  with 
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regard  to  all  new  members,  and  in  reference  to  present  branches  whose  financial  state 
is  not  satisfactory,  through  past  errors,  we  are  pursuing  a  policy  which  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  is  just  to  all  concerned  in  a  mutual  co-operative  body,  and  is,  indeed,- 
the  only  policy  upon  which  we  can  fairly  appeal  to  the  public  for  continued  and 
increased  support.  The  word  "  cheapness  "  should  never  find  a  place  in  the  lexicon  of 
any  Friendly  Society;  those  societies  that  pretend  to  provide  benefits  at  charges  less 
than  our  own  and  other  societies  with  similar  tables,  are  creating  difliculties  for  them- 
selves and  are  misleading  those  whom  they  invite  to  become  members.  I  am  led  to  make 
these  observations  because  I  know  it  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  trouble 
experienced  in  obtaining  new  members,  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  tables  prepared 
for  us  by  Mr.  Neison,  the  eminent  actuary,  and  based  by  him  upon  our  own  sickness 
and  mortality  experience.  I  would  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  those  tables  are  the 
lowest  that  can  be  used  with  safety;  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  generally  known  that 
we  are  determined  not  to  have  our  order  associated  with  any  shoddy,  or  risky,  methods 
of  finance. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Portsmouth  A.  M.  C.  (1900)  is 
self-explanatory,  and  bears  appropriate  insert  at  this  place  : 

The  Grand  Master  then  introduced  the  High  Chief  Ranger  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  to  the  meeting.  He  said  they  were  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
a  few  words  from  the  High  Chief  Ranger  of  the  Foresters.  He  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  High  Court  meeting  of  the  Foresters  at  Cardiff,  in  1899,  and  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  They  worked  on  parallel  lines,  although  they  might  differ 
on  the  idea  of  government.  They  all  welcomed  the  strides  the  sister  society  was  mak- 
ing, and  trusted  that  at  some  period  of  their  history  they  would  be  able  to  boast  of  an 
accumulated  fund  equal  to  that  of  the  Manchester  Unity. 

High  Chief  Ranger  J.  G.  Jackson  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  When  the 
cheering  had  subsided  the  High  Chief  Ranger  said  that  when  at  Plymouth  attending 
the  National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  the  Grand  Master  extracted  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  attend  their  A.  M.  C.  at  Portsmouth,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
promise  he  was  there.  (Cheers.)  He  congratulated  them  upon  their  position  and  the 
accumulated  capital  of  over  ten  millions,  which  they  had  attained  to.  Believe  him, 
when  he  said,  that  as  far  as  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  was  concerned,  they  looked 
upon  them  as  their  sister  order  with  the  greatest  friendliness,  and  with  that  spirit  of 
friendly  rivalry  which  he  was  glad  to  say  existed  between  their  two  great  orders. 
(Applause.)  The  Grand  Master  had  said  they  worked  on  parallel  lines,  and  he  should 
be  sorry  to  see  any  difference  ever  occur  with  regard  to  their  great  societies.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  in  their  systems  of  government  there  might  be  some  difference  of 
method  and  government.  But  they  agreed  to  differ.  All  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
friendly  society  work  would  agree  with  him  that  to  day  the  friendly  society  movement 
was  passing  through  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  that  it  was  essential  that  the  larg- 
est of  the  two  great  societies  should  have  their  wits  about  them,  and  that  their  Parlia- 
mentary agents  should  look  jealously  as  to  what  might  be  going  on  at  Westminster,  and 
in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  their  societies.  He  knew  their  Parliamentary  agent  (Bro. 
Stockall)  would  watch  v/ith  care  and  attention  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  interest  that  they  would  give  to  lodges  who  deposited  their 
money  with  the  Postoflice.  He  hoped  the  Manchester  Unity  would  do  all  they 
possibly  could  to  induce  the  Government  not  to  reduce  the  interest  below  2|  per  cent. 
He  knew  the  Government  would  say  to  them  that  it  cost  the  country  about  £80,000 
last  year.  But  did  the  Government  and  the  country  forget  the  good  that  they  had 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  ?  The  country  could  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  working  classes  of  to-day  in  their  great  societies  were  working  out  their  own 
salvation,  and  they  knew  that,  but  for  the  way  in  which  their  great  societies  relieved  the 
burden  of  the  taxpayer,  the  rates  of  the  country  would  be  far  greater  than  they  were. 
He  hoped  that  the  Manchester  Unity  would,  as  the  Executive  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  had  already  decided  to  do,  ask  the  Government  not  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inter- 
est, but  rather  encourage  them  to  deposit  their  money  with  them,  and,  if  they  did  so, 
they  ought  to  give  them  at  least  2J  per  cent.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  him  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  sent,  through  him  their  fraternal  greetings.  They 
wished  them  every  possible  success,  and  might  the  flags  of  Odd  Fellowship  and  For- 
estry fly  side  by  side  that  they  may  combine  to  do  their'utmost  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  great  country.     (Loud  applause.) 

It  may  be  stated,  as  an  explanation  to  a  reference  by  the  High  Chief  Ranger,  that 
both  the  Unity  and  the  Foresters  (as  well  as  many  other  societies)  have  a  Rule  provid- 
ing for  a  "Parliamentary  Agent,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  and  direct  legislation. 
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The  Government  recognizes  these  Agents  as  legitimate  representatives,  and  they  are 
heard  by  committees  upon  all  questions  of  legislation,  and  by  officials  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  the  report  of  the  valuation  returns  of  1890  : 

With  regard  to  the  deficiencies  revealed  by  the  Valuations  the  Executive  Council 
are  of  opinion  that  they  are  gradually  disappearing,  though  the  rate  of  disappearance 
is  not  so  rapid  as  is  desired.  Our  members  forget,  that  the  deficiencies,  untouched, 
increase  every  year  at  compound  interest;  and  the  longer  necessary  reforms  are  delayed 
the  harder  and  more  difficult  is  the  task.  Looking  over  the  thirty-six  years  that  inter- 
vene between  the  London  High  Court  and  the  Lynn  High  Court,  where,  in  1855,  over 
age  payments  were  made  compulsory,  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  but  for  the  rescinding  of 
that  salutary  provision  in  the  following  year  at  the  Rochdale  High  Court,  the  order  to- 
day would  probably  have  had  few  deficiencies  in  its  Courts,  and  would  have  stood  in 
the  full  front  of  the  thoroughly  solvent  societies.  The  awakening  and  inquiring  spirit 
of  the  age,  coupled  with  persuasive  compulsion  by  the  centre,  may,  however,  be 
trusted  to  generate  the  necessary  force  and  vigor  amongst  the  members  to  remove 
these  blots  upon  the  order. 

In  this  way,  if  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Councils  is  active  and 
continuous,  effective  changes  for  the  better  will  b*e  made.  As  one  means  of  removing 
some  of  these  deficiencies  the  order  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  assisting  its 
decayed  courts.  Since  1886.  when  the  scheme  came  into  operation,  a  number  of  courts 
have  been  assisted,  either  by  their  members  being  taken  upon  the  central  fund,  or  by 
the  courts  being  given  grants  or  yearly  sums  of  money.  The  order  has  a  relief  fund 
of  25.000  pounds,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  a  yearly  levy  of  one  penny  per  member, 
which  brings  in  about  2,500  pounds.  The  order,  as  a  whole,  is,  therefore,  doing  some- 
thing to  lessen  its  deficiencies;  and  this,  combined  with  the  knowledge  that  throughout 
the  order  there  are  numbers  of  earnest,  zealous  members  who  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  task  of  financial  reform,  emboldens  all  its  well-wishers  to  have  the  strongest 
faith  in  its  prosperous  future. 

From  the  Actuary's  Report,  presenting  the  Valuations  of  1895,  the  following 
excerpts  are  made : 

A  special  feature  of  this  work,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  be  difticult  to 
over-estimate,  is  the  returns  relating  to  sickness  and  mortality.  It  is  now  possible  to 
place  expectation  and  experience  side  by  side,  and  we  have  the  first  opportunity  since 
the  completion  of  Nelson's  great  work,  to  test  the  basis  upon  which  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  order  is  erected.  Hitherto  the  most  that  could  be  done  in  this  direction  has 
been  of  a  restricted  and  parochial  nature,  but  here  the  scope  as  to  membership  and 
area  of  operations,  furnishing  the  actual,  is  much  wider  than  that  from  which  prob- 
ability was  obtained. 

AGGREGATE    VAIiUATION    BALANCE    8UEET. 

To  value  of  sickness  benefits £13,646,387 

"  "  funeral  benefits 4,377,704 

"  '•  contributions  to  district 1.287,752 

"  "  share  of  district  deficit 148,902 

"  "  other  liabilities 579,668 

Total  liabilities , £20,040.413 

By  value  of  funds £  3.968.001 

"         "      "   members' contributions 11,470.802 

"      '•    benefits  from  district 1,924,906 

"         "      "    share  of  district  funds 82,135 

"        "      "    other  assets 169,864 

Total  assets £17,615,708 

Gross  deficiency £2,736.581 

Less  surplus 311,876 

Net  deficiency 2,424,705 

£20,040,413 
Rate  of  solvency,  17.7  per  pound. 
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Disappointment  will  probably  be  felt  by  some,  that  the  improvement  in  the  rate  of 
solvency  is  not  more  than  three  pence  per  pound.  I  do  not  share  in  this  feeling,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  see  strong  reasons  for  satisfaction  in  the  present,  as  now  disclosed,  and 
for  sfinguine  hopes  as  to  the  future.  The  advance  of  three  pence  in  the  pound  is,  in 
itself,  no  mean  accomplishment,  for  on  a  liability  of  twenty  millions,  which  in  round 
numbers  is  that  of  the  order,  it  means  a  betterment  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
But  the  order  has  done  much  more  than  this,  although  it  may  not  be  quite  so  evident. 

No  one  would  think  of  measuring  the  speed  of  a  vessel  by  the  distance  actually 
covered  in  a  given  time,  if  it  was  known  that  she  had  been  running  against  a  swift  cur- 
rent and  a  strong  head  wind,  but  in  any  estimate  of  her  powers  allowance  would  be 
made  for  both.  So  with  the  order.  The  actual  distance  run  may  be  represented  by 
the  actuarial  gain  of  250,505  pounds,  or  the  improvement  in  the  degree  of  solvency  of 
three  pence  per  pound.  But  the  extra  expenditure  of  359,105  pounds  for  sick  claims 
should  be  taken  into  account,  besides  which,  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  former  declared 
deficiency  amounting  at  three  per  cent,  compound  interest  to  375,236  pounds  must 
also  be  considered.  These  two  factors  may  be  very  fittingly  described  as  the  adverse 
wind  and  tide  which  the  order  had  to  meet  and  overcome  before  any  progress  could  be 
made,  and  if  this  side  of  the  matter  be  given  due  consideration,  the  quarter  of  a  million 
above  mentioned  will  seem  anything  but  an  insignificant  sum.  While,  however,  I  am 
disposed  to  view  with  satisfaction  the  position  of  the  order  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  would  minimize  in  the  slightest  degree  the  serious  straits  into 
which  a  number  of  our  branches  have  drifted  or  been  driven.  It  is  for  these  that  the 
strongest  efforts  of  the  financial  reformer  should  be  used. 

PROGRESS  OF   THE  ORDER  DURING   1899. 

According  to  the  particulars  received  for  the  Directory  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  for  1900,  its  numerical  position  on  December  31,  1899,  was  as  follows: 

Male  adult  benefit  members 733,618 

Female  adult  benefit  members 7,269 

740,887 

Honorary  adult  members,. male  and  female 21,446 

Widows,  contributing  members  for  funeral  allowances 20,897 

Members  of  juvenile  societies,  male  and  female 126.100 

Junior  and  probationary  members  of  adult  courts 3.369 

129.469 


Total 912,699 

The  increase  of  members  during  the  year  was : 

Male  adult  benefit  members 7,288 

Female  adult  benefit  members , 214 

Honorary  adult  members,  male  and  female 157 

Widows,  contributing  members  for  funeral  allowances 837 

Members  of  juvenile  societies,  male  and  female 2,527 

Junior  and  probationary  members  of  adult  courts 1.620 


Total 12,643 

The  funds  of  the  order  on  December  31,  1899,  were  as  follows : 

Court  funds €5,532.032 

District  funds 841,239 

Juvenile  societies'  funds 180,466 

Widows'  and  orphans'  fund 56.436 

High  court  funds 14.766 


Total £6,624,939 

The  increase  in  funds  during  the  year  was: 

Court  funds £232,625 

District  funds 44,276 

Juvenile  societies'  funds 7,158 

W^idows'  and  orphans'  fund 1,755 


£^85,814 
Less  decrease  high  court  funds    152 

Net  increase £285,662 
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The  Foresters'  rules  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Manchester  Unity  (in 
such  particulars  as  would  interest  AmericaDs),  that  they  are  omitted.  The  rates 
for  all  of  the  societies  which  are  on  a  sound  financial  basis  are  about  the  same.  The 
rules  must  be  similar  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  following  are  level  rates  for  a 
Death  Benefit  of  $1,000  in  Rural,  Town  and  City  Districts  : 


Age. 

Rural. 

Town. 

City. 

Age. 

Rural. 

Town. 

City. 

20 

$13.30 

$15.62 

$16.67 

36 

$22.92 

$25.00 

$28.12 

21 

14.58 

15.62 

17.71 

37 

23.96 

26.04 

29.17 

22 

14.58 

15.62 

17.71 

38 

25.00 

27.08 

30.21 

23 

15.10 

16.67 

17.71 

39 

26.04 

28.12 

31.25 

24 

15.10 

16.67 

18.75 

40 

27.08 

29.17 

32.29 

25 

15.10 

17.71 

18.75 

41 

28.12 

30.21 

33.33 

26 

16.67 

17.71 

19.79 

42 

29.17 

81.25 

84.37 

27 

16.67 

18.75 

20.83 

43 

30.21 

83.33 

85.41 

28 

17.71 

19.79 

20.83 

44 

81.25 

84.37 

37.50 

29 

18.75 

19.78 

21.87 

45 

32.29 

85.42 

38.54 

30 

18.75 

20.33 

22.92 

46 

34.37 

37.50 

39.62 

81 

19.79 

21.87 

23.96 

47 

85.42 

8S.54 

41.67 

32 

19  79 

21.87 

23.96 

48 

37.50 

40.62 

43.75 

33 

20.83 

22.92 

25.00 

49 

88.54 

41.67 

45.83 

34 

21.87 

23.96 

26.04 

50 

40.62 

43.75 

47.92 

85 

21.87 

25.00 

27.08 

To  show  the  difference  in  assessments  upon  country,  town  and  city  members,  the 
above  net  level  rates  for  life  insurance  (death  benefits)  are  added  to  what  has  been 
said  in  connection  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
custom  in  England  to  charge  more  for  benefits  in  cities  than  in  smaller  towns,  and  more 
in  latter  than  in  purely  rural  districts.  An  extra  charge  is  also  made  for  hazardous 
occupations.  The  above  rates  are  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  Foresters,  with  an 
interest  rate  assumed  at  3^  per  cent.  The  rates  include  nothing  for  expense  of  man- 
agement. It  will  be  noted  that  they  are  very  much  higher  than  3  per  cent,  net  level 
rates  of  our  legal  reserve  ("old  line  ")  companies.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  other  such  Friendly  Societies  have  to  compete  with  low- 
rate  Orders,  but  they  nevertheless  adhere  to  the  rates  made  for  them  by  their  actuaries, 
and  are  succeeding  to  an  enviable  extent. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

In  the  foregoing  review  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  two  great  affiliated  societies 
in  noting  details  of  operation  and  progress,  because  of  the  practical  benefit  intended 
for  those  who  may  study  their  history  with  the  purpose  of  applying  the  results  of  their 
information  to  the  improvement  of  our  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Orders, 

Had  it  been  the  desire  to  give  the  condition  of  societies  that  would  have  nearest 
reflected  that  of  our  Fraternal  Orders,  the  principal  part  of  these  comments  would 
have  been  devoted  to  what  are  termed  "  Dimding  Societies."  In  point  of  numbers  the 
Dimding  Societies  form  an  important  class,  especially  in  Scotland. 

The  plan  of  these  societies,  in  respect  to  their  contributions,  differs  from  our 
fraternal  Orders.  They  levy  equal  assessments  upon  their  members  without  regard 
to  age,  whereas  most  of  our  orders  grade  the  assessments  according  to  age  at  time  of 
entry.  However,  the  same  injustice  and  inequality  results  from  this  latter  practice, 
because  the  rate  of  assessment  remains  the  same  as  at  age  of  entry  during  future  contin 
uous  membership.  In  effect,  therefore,  both  plans  necessitate  the  addition  of  annually 
increasing  numbers  of  new  and  young  members,  in  order  that  they  may  keep  down 
the  average  death-rate  by  taking  upon  themselves  the  burdens  of  the  old  members. 
The  required  constant  influx  of  new  members  at  the  younger  ages  fails  in  a  few  years, 
since  young  people  will  not  go  open-eyed  into  a  scheme  that  forces  them  to  carry  the 
burdens  of  an  old  and  decaying  organization.  In  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  it 
is  being  found  out  that  it  is  a  very  short-sighted  policy  for  existing  members  to  under- 
take to  shift  the  responsibility  of  their  own  liabilities  to  the  shoulders  of  others. 
Because  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  life  insurance  liabilities  it  is  possible  to  put  these 
burdens  upon  others  for  a  time,  but  eventually  there  caunot  be  found  those  who  will 
assume  the  load  and  then  it  falls  with  crushing  effect  upon  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  assumed  it  in  the  beginning. 

The  Dividing  Societies  took  their  name  from  the  fact  that  if  any  funds  remain  over 
at  the  end  of  the  years's  transactions  they  are  divided  amongst  the  existing  membership. 
The  Fraternal  Orders  in  this  country,  as  a  rule,  have  made  disbursements  about  equal 
receipts  for  each  year  by  the  post  mortem  plan  of  levying  contributions  whereby  pro- 
vision is  made  for  death  claims  after  they  occur.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  the  collection  of  regular  monthly  assessments  in 
advance,  resulting  in  a  showing  of  a  small  surplus  in  the  year's  current  receipts  over 
current  disbursements  in  the  annual  statements  of  a  number  of  the  Fraternal  Orders. 
The  evils  to  flow  from  this  condition  are  even  of  a  graver  character  than  those  resulting 
from  the  post  mortem  system,  because  it  affords  the  opportunity  for  misleading  the 
membership  into  a  belief  that  their  assessments  will  remain  level  and  uniform  for  life. 
Under  the  post  mortem  plan  they  have  realized  that  the  cost  of  their  protection  will 
increase  by  having  experienced  an  increase  in  number  of  assessments,  and  that  fact  is 
educating  them  to  an  appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  life  insurance  protection  in 
respect  to  the  increase  in  cost  with  the  advance  in  age.  This  later  plan  of  advance 
monthly  payments  which  yield  a  small  excess  of  current  income  over  current 
expenditures  will  tend  to  hide,  for  a  few  years,  the  fact  of  this  increase  in  cost,  and 
will  lead  to  the  impression  and  representation  that  the  surplus  is  sufficient  to  always 
keep  down  such  increase.  Thus  it  will  happen  that  the  general  membership  must 
eventually  suffer  from  this  latter  deception  as  in  the  case  of  equal  contributions,  or  of 
assessments  graded  to  age  of  entry  without  any  regard  for  attained  age,  wherein  It 
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was  represented  that  "new  blood  "  would  cure  all  inequities  and  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  assessments.  That  fallacy  has  been  exploded  by  experience,  long 
Ago  in  England  and  recently  in  America.  The  other  fallacy  of  a  small  surplus  serving 
to  keep  level  and  uniform  the  number  and  amount  of  assessments  has  had  its  demon- 
stration in  England  and,  in  the  case  of  mutual  assessment  associations,  has  been 
likewise  exposed  in  this  country.  Operation  under  the  fraternal  system  will  no  more 
make  an  insufficient  surplus  serve  as  an  adequate  reserve  to  keep  insurance  cost  level 
and  uniform  than  such  method  of  operation  will  keep  the  annual  number  of  assess- 
ments equal  under  the  post  inot'teni  system.  The  Fraternal  Orders  had  as  well  c^mrfa 
such  a  surplus,  completely  following  the  example  of  the  "Dividing  Societies,"  as  to 
hold  it  with  the  belief  that  it  will  prevent  an  increase  in  cost  of  their  protection  in  old  age. 

In  this  latter  development  of  our  fraternal  system,  where  a  reserve  accumulation 
is  favored  and  advocated,  the  evident  desire  is  to  make  old  and  young  alike  pay  their 
proportionate  share  for  protection  and  to  have  the  cost  equalized  for  all  ages.  It  is 
only  through  ignorance  of  insurance  principles,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
required  amount  for  a  sufficient  reserve,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  any  current 
surplus  from  annual  receipts  over  expenditures  is  evidence  of  the  collection  of  adequate 
contributions  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  future  insurance  cost.  To  point  the  error  of 
such  a  conception  I  have  gone  into  the  details  of  the  present  and  past  conduct  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.  The  disposition  and  desire  of 
the  officials  of  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Orders  are  to  place  their  organizations  in  a 
condition  of  solvency  and  to  eliminate  all  features  of  injustice  in  the  rates  of  assess- 
ments. While,  therefore,  their  practices  have  been  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  Dividing 
Societies,"  their  promises  and  presentations  to  members  have  been  after  the  manner  of 
those  "Affiliated  Societies"  which  undertake  to  give  protection  throughout  life,  even 
to  extreme  old  age.  The  proceedings  at  the  recent  session  of  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  bear  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  in  the  animated  discussion  of  the  obligation 
of  the  Orders  to  protect  the  "  old  wife  "  of  a  deceased  member  who  had  stood  by  the 
organization  from  youth  to  extreme  age.  The  officials  are  earnestly  seeking  ways  and 
means  for  perpetuating  the  orders  for  all  time.  They  desire  permanency,  so  that  the 
member  may  be  sure  of  his  protection  fifty  years  hence,  or  even  one  hundred  years  from 
now  should  he  survive  that  period-  Such  a  desire  can  only  be  realized  by  the  inaugur- 
ation of  methods  which  will  assure  permanency  without  any  sort  of  question.  I  am 
convinced  that  proper  methods  have  been  adopted  by  such  Friendly  Societies  as  the 
Manchester  Unity,  and  others  of  its  class,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to  arouse  an  interest 
which  would  induce  a  thorough  study  of  them. 

While  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  are  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  that  class  of  societies  known  as  "Affiliated  Orders,"  and  while  the  history 
of  their  operation  suffices  for  an  example  to  the  officials  of  our  Fraternal  Orders,  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  character  of  all  Friendly  Societies  will  be  had  by  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Mr.  Hardy's  admirable  classification,  which  follows  : 

The  Friendly  Societies  of  the  present  time  are  not  more  remarkable  on  account  of 
their  number  than  in  respect  to  the  great  variety  to  be  found  in  their  constitution  and 
mode  of  working,  and  minute  as  is  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Commission  of 
1S70,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  absolutely  comprehensive.  Such  a  classification  of  so- 
cieties may  be  viewed  from  two  standpoints — either  as  regards  their  method  of  manage- 
ment and  the  scope  of  their  operations,  or  in  respect  of  the  benefits  granted  and  the 
method  in  which  those  benefits  are  provided  for.  The  classification  of  the  Commission 
of  1870  proceeds  mainly  upon  the  former  basis.  In  what  follows  I  have  endeavored  to 
combine  both  these  points  of  view.  As  may  be  supposed,  however,  there  is  consider- 
Able  difficulty  in  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  some  of  the  classes  enumerated. 

1.  Local  Frievdly  Societies  (in  town  or  country),  independent  as  to  management, 
and  usually  granting  benefits  in  cases  of  sickness  or  death  (occasionally  with  medical 
attendance),  form  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  of  existing  classes 
of  societies.     They  abound  in  every  town,  and  in  almost  every  considerable  village. 
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throughout  the  country,  and,  notwithstanding  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  affiliated 
orders,  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  legistcred  societies.  They  may  be 
subdivided  into  : 

(a)  Societies  having  uniform  contributions  and  benefits  for  all  ages  of  entry,  the 
limits  of  which  vary  considerably.  An  entrance  fee,  increasing  with  the  age  at  entry, 
is  the  usual  and  quite  inadequate  substitute  for  a  graduated  scale  of  contributions. 
There  is  usually  no  special  restrictions  as  to  the  occupations  from  which  the  members 
may  be  drawn,  which  are,  in  general,  those  prevailing  in  the  district.  The  vast  bulk 
of  these  local  societies  are  in  more  or  less  unsound  financial  position,  the  contributions 
being  generally  not  more  than  adequate  at  the  lowest  ages  of  entry.  Some  cases,  how- 
ever, might  be  cited  in  which  such  societies  have  been  extremely  well  conducted,  and 
have  been  very  successful.  A  remarkably  interesting  group  of  such  cases  occurs  in  the 
small  societies  of  East  London,  which  appear  to  have  been  founded  by  the  original 
French  Protestant  refugees,  about  1685,  and  subsequently. 

(b)  Societies  similar  to  the  last  named,  in  which  the  funeral  benefits  are  met  wholly 
or  in  part  by  levies. 

(c)  Societies  having  a  graduated  scale  of  contribution,  in  most  cases  adopted  under 
actuarial  advice,  or  imitation  of  other  societies  that  have  taken  that  step. 

(d)  Societies  confined  in  particular  trades.  These  societies  are  extremely  numer- 
ous, but  the  nature  of  fie'ir  benefits  and  general  working  differ  but  little  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  local  society.  They  are  of  interest  to  the  actuary  as  affording  examples 
of  societies  to  which  the  ordinary  table  of  sickness  and  mortality  cannot  be  gen- 
erally applied. 

2.  Large  General  Societies,  whose  membership  extends  over  a  large  area,  although 
the  management  is  usually  in  one  location.  These  societies  may  or  may  not  have 
agents,  whose  duty  is  to  obtain  new  members  and  collect  subscriptions.  As  typical 
societies  of  this  class  may  be  meniioned  the  London  Friendly  Institution  (Established 
in  1824).  the  Royal  Standard  (in  1828),  the  Royal  Oak  Benefit  Society  (in  1837),  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Hearts  of  Oak.  Some  of  these  societies  have  agents,  others, 
as  the  Royal  Standard  and  the  Hearts  of  Oak.  dispense  with  this  aid  outside  London, 
the  mt^mbers  remitting  their  contributions  and  receiving  benefits  by  postoffice  orders. 
This  latter  system  tends,  naturally,  to  economy  of  management,  and  in  the  latter  of 
these  societies  the  expenses  amount  to  only  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure. 
Societies  of  this  class  have,  almost  invariably,  extensive  graduated  tables  of  contribu- 
tions, and  the  benefits  are  generally  guided  by  actuarial  advice,  and,  on  the  whole, 
their  financial  position  is  satisfactory. 

3.  Patronized  County  and  District  Societies  form  a  special  class  as  regards  manage- 
ment, which  rests  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  honorary  members. 
The  societies  are  usually  spread  over  a  considerable  area,  mainly  in  rural  districts, 
and,  although  their  experience  has  varied  considerably,  they  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
well  and  successfully  managed. 

4.  The  Affiliated  Orders  represent  the  most  popular  and  growing  sections  of 
friendly  societies.  The  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  each 
number  over  half  a  million  (now  over  900,000 — Ed.)  of  members,  and  are  constantly 
and  rapidly  increasing.  The  various  branches  are  generally  independent  in  respect  of 
sick  pay,  but  mutually  dependent  in  the  limits  of  each  district  as  to  the  liability  for 
funeral  allowances;  while  the  districts  again  are  independent  of  each  other  financially, 
but  unite  for  legislative  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  sickness  funds  belonging  to  each 
lodge  or  court,  there  is  usually  a  district  burial  fund  which  is  kept  by  equal  levies  for 
each  member  in  the  district,  irrespective  of  age;  and,  in  some  orders,  general  funds 
common  to  the  whole  order,  as  the  general  funeral  fund  and  the  annuity  fund  of  the 
Nottingham  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  funeral  fund  of  the  Derby  Midland  Odd  Fellows. 
In  many  districts,  again,  widow  and  orphan  funds  provide  a  fixed  sum  to  the  widow, 
and  a  smaller  sum  on  account  of  each  child  of  a  deceased  member.  These  funds  are, 
in  many  instances,  it  is  to  be  feared,  insolvent.  There  is,  of  course,  no  mutual  re- 
sponsibility between  the  several  branches  of  tlie  affiliated  orders.  The  average  size  of 
the  lodges  is  small,  averaging,  in  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  For- 
esters, a  little  over  100  per  lodge. 

5.  Dividing  Societies,  an  important  class  of  society  as  to  numbers,  are  of  little  in- 
terest to  the  actuary.  The  plan  of  these  societies  is  to  receive  certain  fixed  annual  con- 
tributions from  the  members,  out  of  which  all  sickness  claims  for  the  year  are  paid,  to- 
gether with  the  expenses  of  management,  while  any  surplus  that  may  exist  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  returned  to  the  contributing  members,  in  some  cases  wholly,  in  others 
after  a  deduction  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  new  year's  transactions. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  principle  on  which  these  societies  are  conducted  is  very 
similar  to  the  American  mutual  assessment  scheme  of  insurance.     The  stoppage  of 
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these  societies  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  failure  to  obtain  the  constant  influx  of 
new  members  at  the  younger  ages,  upon  which  they  must  depend  to  keep  down  the 
average  death  and  sickness  rate. 

6.  Deposit  Societies,  which,  like  dividing  societies,  can  scarcely  come  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  actuary,  being  rather  savings  banks  than  friendly  societies.  In  the 
language  of  Mr.  Best,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the  originator  of  this  class  of  society : 
"A  member's  money  is  and  remains  his  own  under  his  own  control,  under  such  ^IriiUa- 
tions  only  as  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all." 

7.  The  Large  Collecting  Burial  Societies  form  a  very  important  class  of  societies, 
differing  totally  in  character  from  any  of  the  preceding  classes.  In  the  aggregate, 
they  probably  include  a  million  and  a  half  members,  an  extent  of  membership  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  affiliated  orders.  The  largest  societies  are  general  in  their  character, 
their  business  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  kiogdom.  Some  few  include  sickness 
benefits  in  their  operations,  but  this  part  of  tbe  business  has  never  been  successful, 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  workiog  sickness  business  over  a  large  area.  Nearly  all 
the  largest  societies  are  located  in  the  big  towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow.  The  largest  society  of  all,  the  Royal  Liver,  has  a  membership  equal  to  that 
of  the  Manchester  Unity,  though,  of  course,  with  much  smaller  funds.  The  whole 
business  of  these  societies  usually  consists  of  insuring  small  sums  by  weekly  payments, 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  insurances  being  on  the  lives  of  infants.  The  premiums 
are  collected  weekly  by  the  agents  of  the  society,  which  necessarily  makes  the  ratio  of 
expenditure  very  heavy.  In  this  respect  they  approximate  very  closely  to  the  indus- 
trial assurance  companies;  indeed,  in  the  class  of  business  undertaken,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  societies,  there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  to  be  drawn.  Of 
their  financial  position,  on  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainly,  though  the 
larger  societies  are  probably  solvent. 

8.  Annuity  Societies  form  a  class  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary  type  of 
friendly  society.  They  are  generally  of  old  standing,  very  few  now  being  registered, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  requirement  of  an  actuarial  certificate.  They,  however, 
exist  in  some  numbers  in  the  West  of  England.  The  funds  of  these  societies  are  natur- 
ally very  large  in  the  proportion  of  their  membership. 

9.  Subsidized  Societies,  among  which  the  large  railway  funds  form  an  important 
element.  These  are,  of  course,  of  comparatively  modern  growth,  but  they  have  now 
become  very  general.  In  most  cases,  membership  is  compulsory,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  contributions  made  by  members,  they  are  frequently  supported  by  a  subsidy  of  a 
fixed  amount  per  annum  from  the  company  ;  notwithstanding  this  extraneous  assistance, 
however,  many  of  the  funds  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  financial  position.  In  addition  to 
providing  for  sickness  benefits,  an  important  feature  of  these  societies  is  the  provision 
of  retiring  allowances.  The  experience  of  the  societies,  in  respect  to  both  sickness 
and  mortality,  is  often  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary  friendly  societies.  Most  of 
the  railway  societies  have  dropped  out  of  registry. owing  to  the  companies  having  taken 
powers  under  their  special  acts  for  regulating  the  provident  funds  attached  to  them. 
The  system  of  compulsory  membership,  which  is  common  to  these  societies,  lends  a 
certain  stability  to  their  operations,  as  the  distribution  by  age  of  the  members  probably 
varies  very  little  from  year  to  year.  The  same  feature  is  found  in  many  of  the  socie- 
ties attached  to  collieries,  iron  works,  and  large  factories.  These  societies,  existing 
amongst  widely  different  classes  of  occupation,  have  special  interest  for  the  actuary,, 
and  the  experience  derived  from  their  working  is  calculated  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  laws  of  sickness  and  mortality  as  affected  by  occupation  ;  many  being  limited  to 
callings  of  more  than  ordinary  risk,  such  as  those  of  fishermen,  pilots,  and  so  on,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  miners  and  railway  servants  already  mentioned. 

10.  Societies  of  Females  also  form  a  special  class  by  themselves.  In  some  cases 
females  are  admitted  as  members  in  ordinary  friendly  societies,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  plan  has  worked  satisfactorily,  as,  in  many  cases,  the  rate  of  sicknesa 
among  the  female  portion  of  the  society  has  been  heavier  than  among  tlie  remaining 
members.  There  are  several  orders  composed  exclusivelv  of  females,  and  constituted 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  larger  affiliated  orders.  The  benefits  frequently  differ 
from  those  in  male  societies,  and  usually  include  allowances  on  confinements. 
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Z^  the  following  pages  are  given  extracts  from  the  English  Friendly 
Society  Act  of  1896,  and  extracts  from  the  Uniform  Bill  formulated  by  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress.  They  are  given  together  to  permit  of  com- 
parison and  review. 


CHAPTER  25. 


An  Act  to  consolidate  the  Law  relating  to  Friendly  and  other  Societies  [7th  August 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

THE   REGISTRY   OFFICE. 

1.— (1.)  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies  (in  this  Act 
called  "  the  chief  registrar"),  and  one  or  more  assistant  registrars  of  friendly  societies 
for  England  (in  this  Act  called  "  assistant  registrars  for  England  " ),  and  the  chief  reg- 
istrar and  assistant  registrars  for  England  shall  continue  to  constitute  the  central  ofiBce 
of  the  registry  of  friendly  societies. 

(4.)  The  chief  registrar  shall  be  a  barrister  of  not  less  than  twelve  years  standing, 
and  one  at  least  of  the  assistant  registrars  for  England,  and  the  assistant  registrar  for 
Ireland,  shall  be  a  barrister  or  solicitor  of  not  less  than  seven  years  standing,  and  the 
assistant  registrar  for  Scotland  shall  be  an  advocate,  writer  to  the  signet,  or  solicitor  of 
not  less  than  seven  years  standing. 

(5.)  The  central  office  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  have  attached  to  it 
such  assistants  skilled  in  the  business  of  an  actuary  and  an  accountant  as  may  be  required 
for  discharging  the  duties  imposed  on  the  office  by  this  Act. 

2. — (1.)  The  central  office  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  functions  and  powers  form- 
erly vested — 

(a)  as  respects  trade  unions,  in  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  in  England, 
and 

(b)  as  respects  building  societies,  in  the  registrar  of  building  societies  in  England, 
and 

(c)  as  respects  unincorporated  benefit  building  societies,  loan  societies,  and  societies 
instituted  for  purposes  of  science,  literature  or  the  fine  arts,  in  the  barristers  ap- 
pointed to  certify  the  rules  of  savings  banks  or  friendly  societies, 

and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  fees  payable  to  those  registrars  and  barristers;  and 
nil  enactments  relating  to  those  registrars  and  barristers  shall,  so  far  as  respects  trade 
unions  and  such  societies  as  aforesaid,  be  construed  as  applying  to  the  central  office. 
(2.)  The  central  office  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury — 

(a)  prepare  and  cause  to  be  circulated,  for  the  use  of  societies,  model  forms  of  ac- 
counts, balance  sheets,  and  valuations;  and 

(b)  collect  from  the  returns  under  this  Act  and  from  other  sources,  and  publish  and 
circulate,  either  generally  or  in  any  particular  district,  or  otherwise  make 
known,  such  information  on  the  subject  of  the  statistics  of  life  and  sickness. and 
the  application  thereof  to  the  business  of  friendly  societies,  and  such  particulars 
of  their  returns  and  valuations,  and  such  other  information  useful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  or  to  persons  interested  in  societies  registered  or  capable  of  being  regis- 
tered under  this  Act,  as  the  chief  registrar  may  think  fit;  and 

(c)  cause  to  be  constructed  and  published  tables  for  the  payment  of  sums  of  money 
on  death,  in  sickness,  or  old  age,  or  on  any  other  contingency  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  an  assurance  authorized  under  this  Act  which  may  appear  to  be  calcul- 
able: P     rovided  that  the  adoption  of  the  tables  by  a  society  shall  be  optional. 
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8.  The  following  societies  may  be  registered  under  this  Act: — 
(L)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  friendly  societies)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  meinbers  thereof,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  dona- 
tions, for — 

(a)  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members,  their  husbands,  wives,  children, 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  sisters,  nephews  or  nieces,  or  wards  being  or 
phans,  during  sickness  or  other  infirmity,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  in  old  age 
(which  shall  mean  any  age  after  fifty)  or  in  widowhood,  or  for  the  relief  or. 
maintenance  of  the  orphan  children  of  members  during  minority;  or 

(b)  insuring  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a  member's  child,  or  on  the  death  of 
a  member,  or  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  husband,  wife,  or  child  of  a 
member,  or  of  the  widow  of  a  deceased  member,  or,  as  respects  persons  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  during  the  period  of 
confined  mourning;  or 

(c)  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members  when  on  travel  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, or  when  in  distressed  circumstances,  or  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or  loss  or 
damage  of  or  to  boats  or  nets;  or 

(d)  the  endowment  of  members  or  nominees  of  members  at  any  age;  or 

(e)  the  insurance  against  fire,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds,  of  the 
tools  or  implements  of  the  trade  or  calling  of  the  members. 

Provided  that  a  friendly  society  which  contracts  with  any  person  for  the  assur- 
ance of  any  annuity  exceeding  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  or  of  a  gross  sum  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  pounds,  shall  not  be  registered  under  this  Act. 
(2.)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  cattle  insurance  societies)  for  the  purpose  of  insur- 
ance to  any  amount  against  loss  of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  swine,  horses  and 
other  animals  by  death  from  disease  or  otherwise; 
(3.)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  benevolent  societies)  for  any  benevolent  or  chari- 
table purpose; 
(4.)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  working-men's  clubs)  for  purposes  of  social  inter- 
course, mutual  helpfulness,  mental  and  moral  improvement  and  rational  recrea- 
tion; 
(5.)  Societies  (in  this  Act  called  specially  authorized  societies)  for  any  purpose 
which  the  Treasury  may  authorize  as  a  purpose  to  which  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  such  of  them  as  are  specified  in  the  authority,  ought  to  be  extended. 
Provided  that  where  any  provisions  of  this  Act  are  so  specified,  those  provisions 
only  shall  be  so  extended. 

9.— (1.)  A  society  shall  not  be  registered  under  this  Act  unless  it  consists  of  seven 
persons  at  least.  v 

(2.)  For  the  purpose  of  registry  there  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar  an  application 
to  register  the  society,  signed  by  seven  members  and  the  secretary,  and  copies  of  the 
rules,  together  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  secretary  and  of  every  trustee  or  other 
oflScer  intended  to  be  authorized  to  sue  and  be  sued  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

(3.)  The  rules  of  the  society  so  sent  shall,  according  to  the  class  in  which  the  soci- 
ety is  to  be  registered,  contain  provisions  in  respect  of  the  several  matters  mentioned  in 
the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(4.)  If  the  list  is  signed  by  the  secretary  and  every  trustee  and  other  officer  named 
therein,  it  shall  on  the  registry  of  the  society  be  evidence  that  the  persons  so  named 
have  been  duly  appointed. 

lO.  A  society  shall  not  be  registered  under  a  name  identical  with  that  under 
which  any  other  existing  society  is  registered,  or  so  nearly  resembling  that  name  as  to 
be  likely,  or  in  any  name  likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  registrar,  to  deceive  the  members 
or  the  public  as  to  its  nature  or  its  identity. 

•  11.  The  registrar,  on  being  satisfied  that  a  society  has  complied  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  Act  as  to  registry,  shall  issue  to  that  society  an  acknowledgement  of  reg- 
istry specifying  the  designation  of  the  society,  according  to  the  classification  set  forth 
in  this  Act,  and  this  acknowledgement  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  society 
therein  mentioned  is  duly  registered,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  registry  of  the  society 
has  been  suspended  or  cancelled. 

CONSEQUENCES   OF   REGISTRY. 

23.  Save  as  provid<id  by  section  thirty -one  of  this  Act,  the  subscription  of  a  per- 
son being  or  having  been  a  member  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  shall  not  be  re- 
coverable at  law. 

24.— (L)  Every  registered  society  and  branch  shall  have  a  registered  office  to 
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which  all  communications  and  notices  may  be  addressed,  and  shall  send  to  the  registrar 
notice  of  the  situation  of  that  office,  and  of  every  change  therein. 

(2  )  lu  the  case  of  a  branch  the  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar  through  an  of- 
ficer appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  society  of  which  the  branch  forms  part. 

25.— (1.)  Every  registered  society  and  btanch  shall  have  one  or  more  trustees. 

(2.)  The  trustees  shall  be  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  or  branch,  and  by  a 
resolution  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  entitled  to  a  vote  thereat. 

(3.)  The  society  or  branch  shall  send  to  the  registrar  a  copy  of  every  resolution  ap- 
pointing a  trustee,  signed  by  the  trustees  so  appointed,  and  by  the  secretary  of  the 
society  or  branch. 

(4.)  The  same  person  shall  not  be  secretary  or  treasurer  of  a  registered  society  or 
branch,  and  a  trustee  of  that  society  or  branch. 

(5.)  In  the  case  of  a  branch  the  copy  of  the  resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar 
through  an  officer  appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  society  of  which  the  branch  forms  part. 

26. — (1.)  Every  registered  society  and  branch  shall  once  at  least  in  every  year 
submit  its  accounts  for  audit  either  to  one  of  the  public  auditors  appointed  as  in  this 
Act  mentioned,  or  to  two  or  more  persons  appointed  as  the  rules  of  the  society  or  branch 
provide. 

(2.)  The  auditors  shall  have  access  to  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  society  or 
branch,  and  shall  examine  the  annual  return  mentioned  in  this  Act,  and  verify  the  an- 
nual return  with  the  accounts  and  vouchers  relating  thereto,  and  shall  either  sign  the 
annual  return  as  found  by  them  to  be  correct,  duly  vouched,  and  in  accordance  with 
law,  or  specially  report  to  the  society  or  branch  in  what  respects  they  find  it  incorrect, 
unvouched,  or  not  in  accordance  with  law, 

27.— (1.)  Every  registered  society  and  branch  shall  once  in  every  year,  not  later 
than  the  thirty -first  day  of  May,  send  to  the  registrar  a  return  (in  this  Act  called  the  an- 
nual return)  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds,  and  effects  of  the  society  or  branch 
as  audited. 

(2.)  The  annual  return  must — 

(a)  show  separately  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  several  objects  of  the  soci- 
ety or  branch;  and 

(b)  be  made  out  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  then  last  inclusively;  and 

(e)  state  whether  the  audit  has  been  conducted  by  a  public  auditor  appointed  as 
by  this  Act  provided,  and  by  whom,  and,  if  by  persons  other  than  a  public 
auditor,  state  the  name,  address,  and  calling  or  profession  of  every  such  per- 
son, and  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  authority  under  which,  he  is  appointed. 
(3.)  The  society  or  branch  shall,  together  with  the  annual  return,  send  a  copy  of 
any  special  report  of  the  auditors. 

(4.)  In  the  case  of  a  branch  the  annual  return  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar  through 
an  officer  appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  society  of  which  the  branch  forms  part. 

28. — (1.)  Every  registered  society  and  branch  shall,  except  as  in  this  section  pro- 
vided, once  at  least  in  every  five  years  either — 

(a)  cause  its  assets  and  liabilities  to  be  valued  by  a  valuer  to  be  appointed  by  the 
society  or  branch  and  send  to  the  registrar  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
society  or  branch ;  or 

(b)  send  to  the  registrar  a  return  of  the  benefits  assured  and  contributions  receiv- 
able from  all  the  members  of  the  society  or  branch,  and  of  all  its  funds  and 
effects,  debts  and  credits,  accompanied  by  such  evidence  in  support  thereof  as 
the  chief  registrar  prescribes. 

(2.)  If  the  society  or  branch  sends  to  the  registrar  such  report  as  aforesaid,  the  re- 
port must — 

{a)  be  signed  by  the  valuer;  and 

(b)  state  the  address  and  calling  or  profession  of  the  valuer  and 

(c)  contain  an  abstract  to  be  made  by  the  valuer  of  the  results  of  his  valuation, 
together  with  a  statement  containing  such  information  with  respect  to  the 
benefits  assured  and  the  contributions  receivable  by  the  society  or  branch,  and 
of  its  funds  and  effects,  debts  and  credits,  as  the  registrar  may  require. 

(3.)  If  the  society  or  branch  sends  to  the  registrar  such  return  as  aforesaid  he  shall 
cause  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society  or  branch  to  be  valued  and  reported  on  by 
some  actuary,  and  shall  send  to  the  society  or  branch  a  copy  of  the  report  and  an  ab- 
stract of  the  results  of  the  valuation. 

(4.)  Provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to — 

(a)  a  benevolent  society,  working  men's  club,  cattle  insurance  society  or  branch 
thereof;  or 

(b)  a  specially  authorized  society  or  branch  unless  it  is  so  directed  in  the  author- 
ity for  registering  that  society  or  branch. 
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(5. )  Provided  also  that  the  chief  registrar  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury, 
dispense  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  respect  of  societies  or  branches  to  whose 
purposes  or  to  the  nature  of  whose  operations  he  may  deem  those  provisions  inappii- 
cable. 

39.  Every  registered  society  and  branch  shall  keep  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  bal- 
ance sheet,  and  of  the  last  quinquennial  valuation,  together  with  any  special  report  of 
the  auditors,  always  hung  up  iu  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  registered  office  of  the  soci- 
ety or  branch. 

30. — (1.)  For  the  purpose  of  audits  and  valuations  to  be  made  under  this  Act  the 
Treasury  may  appoint  public  auditors  and  valuers  and  may  determine  the  rates  of 
remuneration  to  be  paid  by  societies  and  branches  for  the  service  of  those  auditors  and 
valuers;  but  the  employment  of  those  auditors  and  valuers  shall  not  be  compulsory. 

(2.)  The  Treasury  may  out  of  money  to  be  provided  by  Parliament  pay  to  the  pub- 
lic auditors  and  valuers  such  remuneration  (if  any)  as  the  Treasury  may  allow. 

PRIVILEGES   OP  REGISTERED  SOCIETIES. 

32. — (1.)  A  registered  society  or  branch  or  a  meeting  of  a  registered  society  or 
branch  shall  not  be  atfected  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Unlawful  Societies  Act, 
1799,  or  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Act,  1817,  if  in  the  society  or  branch  or  at  the  meet- 
ing no  business  is  transacted  other  than  that  which  directly  and  immediately  relates  to 
the  objects  of  the  society  or  branch  as  declared  in  the  rules  thereof;  but  the  society  or 
branch,  and  all  officers  thereof  shall,  on  request  in  writing  by  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
give  to  such  justices  full  information  of  the  nature,  objects,  proceedings,  and  practices 
or  the  society  or  branch. 

(2.)  If  the  society  or  branch  when  so  required  fails  to  give  such  information  as 
aforesaid,  the  provisions  of  those  Acts  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  be  in  force  in  respect 
of  the  society  or  branch. 

33.  Stamp  duty  shall  not  be  chargeable  upon  any  of  the  following  documents: — 

(a)  Draft  or  order  or  receipt  given  by  or  to  a  registered  society  or  branch  in 
respect  of  money  payable  by  virtue  of  its  rules  or  of  this  Act: 

(b)  Letter  or  power  of  attorney  granted  by  any  person  as  trustee  for  the  transfer 
of  any  money  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  invested  in  his  name  in  the 
public  funds: 

(c)  Bond  given  to  or  on  account  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  or  by  the  treas- 
urer or  other  officer  thereof: 

(d)  Policy  of  insurance  or  appointment  or  revocation  of  appointment  of  agent  or 
other  document  required  or  authorized  by  this  Act  or  by  the  rules  of  a  regis- 
tered society  or  branch. 

34. — (1.)  In  any  of  the  following  cases,  namely: — 

(i)  where  a  person  being  or  having  been  a  trustee  of  a  registered  society  or  branch, 
and  whether  appointed  before  or  after  the  registry  thereof,  in  whose  name  any 
stock  belonging  to  that  society  or  branch  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England 
or  Bank  of  Ireland  is  standing,  either  jointly  with  another  or  others,  or  solely — 

(a)  is  absent  from  the  British  Islands;  or 

(b)  becomes  bankrupt  or  files  any  petition  or  executes  any  deed  for  liquidation  of 
his  alfairs  by  assignment  or  arrangement,  or  for  composition  with  his  credit- 
ors; or 

(c)  becomes  a  lunatic  or  is  dead  ;  or 

^  (d)  has  been  moved  from  his  office  of  trustee ;  or 

(ii)  if  it  is  unknown  whether  such  person  is  living  or  dead, 
the  chief    registrar  may,  on  application  in  writing   from    the  secretary  and  three 
members  or  the  society  or  branch,  and  on  proof  satisfactory  to  him,  direct  the  transfer 
of  the  stock  into  the  names  of  any  other  persons  as  trustees  of  the  society  or  branch. 

(2.)  The  transfer  shall  be  made  by  the  surviving  or  continuing  trustees,  or  if  there 
is  no  such  trustee,  or  if  the  trustees  refuse  or  are  unable  to  maH.e  the  transfer,  and  the 
chief  registrar  so  directs,  then  by  the  Accountant  General  or  Deputy  or  Assistant 
Accountant  General  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  Bank  of  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3.)  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  are  hereby  indemnified  for  any- 
thing done  by  them  or  any  of  their  officers  in  pursuance  of  this  section  against  any 
claim  or  demand  of  any  person  injuriously  affected  thereby. 

36, — (1.)  In  the  following  cases,  namely — 

(a)  upon  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  any  officer  of  a  registered  society  or  branch 
having  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his  office  any  money  or  property 
belonging  to  the  society  or  branch  ;  or 

(b)  if  any  execution,  attachment,  or  other  process  is  issued  or  action  or  diligence 
raised  against  any  such  officer  or  against  his  property, 

his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,   or  trustee  iu  .bankruptcy,  or  the  sheriff  or 
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other  person  executing  the  process,  or  the  party  using  the  action  or  diligence 
respectively  shall,  upon  demand  in  writing  of  the  trustees  of  the  society  or  branch, 
or  of  any  two  of  them,  or  of  any  person  authorized  by  the  society,  or  branch, 
or  by  the  committee  thereof,  to  make  the  demand,  pay  the  money,  and  deliver  over 
the  property  to  the  trustees  of  the  society  or  branch  in  preference  to  any  other  debt 
or  claim  against  the  estate  of  the  oflacer, 

(2.)  In  this  section  the  expression  "bankruptcy"  shall  include  liquidation  of  a 
debtor's  affairs  by  arrangement  in  England,  cessiobonorum  of  a  debtor  in  Scotland, 
and  a  petition  for  arrangement  with  creditors  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  expression  "  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  "  shall  include  a  judicial  factor  in  Scotland,  and  an  assignee  in  Ireland. 

36. — (1.)  The  rules  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  may  provide  for  the 
admission  of  a  person  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  but  above  one  year  of  age  as  a 
member. 

(2.)  Any  such  member  may,  if  he  is  over  sixteen  years  of  age  by  himself,  and  if  he 
is  under  that  age  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  execute  all  instruments  and  give  all 
acquittances  necessary  to  be  executed  or  given  under  the  rules,  but  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  committee,  or  a  trustee,  manager,  or  treasurer  of  the  society  or  branch. 

37.  A  registered  society  or  branch  may  subscribe  out  of  its  funds  to  any 
hospital,  infirmary,  charitable  or  provident  institution,  any  annual  or  other  sum  which 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  to  members  of  the  society  or  branch  and  their  families  the 
benefits  of  the  hospital,  infirmary,  or  other  institution,  according  to  its  rules. 

RIGHTS  OF   MEMBERS. 

38.  Every  registered  society  and  branch  shall  deliver  to  every  person  on 
demand,  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  shilling,  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
society  or  branch. 

39»  Every  registered  society  and  branch  shall  supply  gratuitiously  to  every 
member  or  person  interested  in  its  funds,  on  his  application,  either 

(a)  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  return  of  the  society  or  branch  ;  or 

(b)  a  balance  sheet  or  other  document  duly  audited  containing  the  same 
particulars  as  to  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds,  and  effects,  of  the 
society  or  branch  as  are  contained  in  the  annual  return. 

4:0.  A  member  or  person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds  of  a  registered  society 
or  branch  may  inspect  the  books  at  all  reasonable  hours  at  the  registered  office  of  the 
society  or  branch,  or  at  any  place  where  the  books  are  kept,  except  that  the  member 
or  person  shall  not,  unless  he  is  an  officer  of  the  society  or  branch,  or  is  specially 
authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  society  or  branch  to  do  so,  have  the  right  to  inspect 
the  loan  account  of  any  other  member  without  the  written  consent  of  that  member. 

41. — (1.)  A  member,  or  person  claiming  through  a  member,  of  a  registered  friendly 
society  or  branch,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  by 
way  of  gross  sum,  together  with  any  bonuses  or  additions  declared  upon  assurances 
not  exceeding  that  amount,  or  (except  as  provided  by  this  Act)  fifty  pounds  a  year  by 
way  of  annuity,  from  any  one  or  more  such  societies  or  branches, 

(2  )  Any  such  society  or  branch  may  require  a  member,  or  person  claiming 
through  a  member,  to  make  and  sign  a  statutory  declaration  that  the  total  amount  to 
which  that  member  or  person  is  entitled  from  one  or  more  such  societies  or  branches 
does  not  exceed  the  sums  aforesaid. 

42.  The  rules  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  may  provide  for  accumulating  at 
interest,  for  the  use  of  any  member,  any  surplus  of  his  contributions  to  the  funds  of 
the  society  or  branch  which  may  remain  after  providing  for  any  assurance  in  respect 
of  which  they  are  paid  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  accumulations. 

PROPERTY,    FUNDS    AND    INVESTMENTS. 

44. — (L)  The  trustees  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  may.  with  the  consent  of 
the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  entitled  to  vote  in  general 
meeting,  invest  the  funds  of  the  society  or  branch,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  amount 
in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

(a)  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or  in  any  savings  bank  certified  under  the 
Trustee  Savings  Bank  Act,  1863;  or 

(b)  in  the  public  funds;  or 

(c)  with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  as  in  this  Act  provided;  or 

(d)  in  the  purchase  of  land,  or  in  the  erection  or  alteration  of  offices  or  other 
buildings  thereon;  or 

(e)  upon  any  other  security  expressly  directed  by  the  rules  of  the  society  or 
branch  not  being  personal  security,  except  as  in  this  Act  authorized  with 
respect  to  loans. 

(2.)  The  rules  of  a  society  with  branches  and  of  any  branch  thereof  may  provide 
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for  the  investment  of  funds  of  the  society  or  of  that  branch  by  the  trustees  of  any 
branch,  or  by  the  trustees  of  the  society,  and  the  consent  required  for  any  such  in- 
vestment shall  be  the  consent  of  the  committee,  or  of  such  majority  as  aforesaid  of  the 
society  or  branch  by  whom  the  funds  are  invested, 

45,— (1.)  A  registered  society  and,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  a  registered 
branch  may  advance  to  a  member  of  at  least  one  full  year's  standing  any  sum  not 
exceeding  one  half  of  the  amount  of  an  assurance  on  his  life,  on  the  written  security  of 
himself  and  two  satisfactory  sureties  for  repayment. 

(2.)  The  amount  so  advanced,  with  all  interest  thereon,  may  be  deducted  from  the 
sum  assured,  without  prejudice  in  the  meantime  to  the  operation  of  the  security. 

46.  A  registered  society  may,  out  of  any  separate  loan  fund  to  be  formed  by 
contributions  or  deposits  of  its  members,  make  loans  to  members  on  their  personal 
security;  with  or  without  sureties,  as  may  be  provided  by  the  rules,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions: 

(a)  a  loan  shall  not  at  any  time  be  made  out  of  money  contributed  for  the  other 
purposes  of  the  society ; 

(b)  a  member  shall  not  be  capable  of  holding  any  interest  in  the  loan  fund  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  pounds; 

(c)  a  society  shall  not  make  any  loan  to  a  member  on  personal  security  beyond 
the  amount  fixed  by  the  rules,  or  make  any  loan  which,  together  with  any 
money  owing  by  a  member  to  the  society,  exceeds  fifty  pounds; 

(d)  a  society  shall  not  hold  at  any  one  time  on  deposit  from  its  members  any 
money  beyond  the  amount  fixed  by  the  rules,  and  the  amount  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  total  sums  owing  to  the  society  by  the  members 
who  have  borrowed  from  the  loan  fund. 

OFFICERS   IN   RECEIPT  OB  CHARGE   OF   MONEY, 

64.  Every  oflicer  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  having  receipt  or  charge  of 
money  shall,  if  the  rules  of  the  society  or  branch  so  require,  before  taking  upon  him- 
self the  execution  of  his  oflSce,  become  bound  with  one  sufficient  surety  at  the  least  in  a 
bond  or  give  the  security  of  a  guarantee  society,  in  such  sum  as  the  society  or  branch 
directs,  conditioned  for  his  rendering  a  just  and  true  account  of  all  sums  of  money 
received  and  paid  by  him  on  account  of  the  society  or  branch  at  such  times  as  its  rules 
appoint,  or  as  the  society  or  branch  or  the  trustees  or  committee  thereof  require  him  to 
do,  and  for  the  payment  by  him  of  all  sums  due  from  him  to  the  society  or  branch. 

PAYMENTS  ON  DEATHS  GENERALLY. 

66. — (1.)  A  member  of  a  registered  society  (other  than  a  benevolent  society  or 
workingmen's  club)  or  branch  thereof,  not  being  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  may, 
by  writing  under  his  hand,  delivered  at  or  sent  to  the  registered  oflice  of  the  society  or 
branch,  or  made  in  a  book  kept  at  the  office,  nominate  a  person  to  whom  any  sum  of 
money  payable  by  the  society  or  branch  on  the  death  of  that  member,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds,  shall  be  paid  at  his  decease. 

(2.)  The  &um  of  money  payable  by  the  society  or  branch,  on  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber, shall  include  sums  of  money  contril>nted  to  or  deposited  in  the  separate  loan 
account  and  the  sums  of  money  accumulated  for  the  use  of  a  member  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  with  interest  thereon. 

(3.)  The  person  so  nominated  must  not  be  an  officer  or  servant  of  the  society  or 
branch,  unless  that  officer  or  servant  is  the  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  child,  brother, 
sister,  nephew,  or  niece  of  the  nominator. 

(4)  A  nomination  so  made  may  be  revoked  and  varied  by  any  similar  document 
under  the  hand  of  the  nominator,  delivered,  sent  or  made  as  aforesaid. 

(5.)  The  marriage  of  a  member  of  a  society  or  branch  shall  operate  as  a  revocation 
of  any  nomination  theretofore  made  by  that  member  under  this  section. 

60» — (1.)  A  payment  made  by  a  registered  society  or  branch,  under  the  foregoing- 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  payments  on  death  generally  to  the  person  who 
at  tbe  time  appears  to  a  majority  of  the  trustees  to  be  entitled  thereunder,  shall  be 
valid  and  effectual  against  any  demand  made  upon  the  trustees  or  the  society  or  branch 
by  any  other  person,  but  the  next  of  kin  or  lawful  representative  of  the  deceased  mem- 
ber shall  have  remedy  for  recovery  of  the  money,  so  paid  as  aforesaid,  against  the  per- 
son who  has  received  that  money, 

(2.)  Where  the  society  or  branch  has  paid  money  to  a  nominee  in  ignorance  of  a 
marriage  subsequent  to  the  nomination,  the  receipt  of  the  nominee  shall  be  a  valid  dis- 
charge to  the  society  or  branch. 
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61.— (1.)  A  registered  society  or  branch  shall  not  jjay  any  sum  of  money  upon 
the  death  of  a  member  or  other  person  whose  death  is  or  ought  to  be  entered  in  any 
register  of  deaths,  except  upon  tlie  production  of  a  certificate  of  that  death  under  the 
hand  of  the  registrar  of  deaths  or  other  person  having  care  of  the  register  of  deaths  in 
which  that  death  is  or  ought  to  be  entered. 

(2.)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  deaths  at  sea.  nor  to  a  death  by  a  colliery  explo- 
sion or  other  accident  where  the  body  cannot  be  found,  nor  to  any  death  certified  by  a 
coroner  or  procurator  fiscal  to  be  the  subject  of  a  pending  inquest  or  inquiry. 

PAYMENTS  ON   DEATH   OF   CHILDREN. 

62.  A  society  or  branch,  whether  registered  or  unregistered,  shall  not  insure  or 
pay  on  the  death  of  a  child  under  five  years  of  age  any  sum  of  money  which,  added  to 
any  amount  payable  on  the  death  of  that  child  by  any  other  society  or  branch,  exceeds 
six  pounds,  or  on  the  death  of  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  any  sum  of  money  which, 
added  to  any  amount  payable  on  the  death  of  that  child  by  any  other  society  or  branch, 
exceeds  ten  pounds. 

DISPUTES. 

68. — (1.)  Every  dispute  between — 
{a)  a  member  or  person  claiming  through  a  member  or  under  the  rules  of  a  regis- 
tered society  and  branch,  and  the  society  or  branch  or  an  ofiicer  thereof;  or 
(p)  any  person  aggrieved  who  has  for  not  more  than  six  months  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  a  registered  society  or  branch,  or  any  person  claiming  through 
such  person  aggrieved,  and  the  society  or  branch,  or  an  oflScer  thereof;  or 

(c)  any  registered  branch  of  any  society  or  branch  and  the  society  or  branch  of 

which  it  is  a  branch;  or 
{d)  an  ofiicer  of  any  such  registered  branch  and  the  society  or  branch  of  which 

that  registered  branch  is  a  branch;  or 
(e)  any  two  or  more  registered  branches  of  any  society  or  branch,  or  any  ofllcers 
thereof  respectively, 
shall  be  decided  in  manner  directed  by  the  rules  of  the  society  or  branch,  and  the 
decision  so  given  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  on  all  parties  without  appeal,  and 
shall  not  be  removable  into  any  court  of  law,  or  restrainable  by  injunction;  and  appli- 
cation for  the  enforcement  thereof  may  be  made  to  the  county  court. 

(5.)  Where  the  rules  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  direct  that  disputes  shall  be 
referred  to  justices,  the  disputes  shall  be  determined  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, or,  if  the  parties  thereto  consent,  by  the  county  court. 

(6.)  Where  the  rules  contain  no  direction  as  to  disputes,  or  where  no  decision  is 
made  on  a  dispute  within  forty  days  after  application  to  the  society  or  branch  for  a 
reference  under  its  rules,  the  member  or  person  aggrieved  may  apply  either  to  the 
county  court,  or  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  to  which  applica- 
tion is  so  made  may  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  dispute;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
society  with  branches  the  said  forty  days  shall  not  begin  to  run  until  application  has 
been  made  in  succession  to  all  the  bodies  entitled  to  determine  the  dispute  under  the 
rules  of  the  society  or  branch,  so  however  that  no  rules  shall  require  a  greater  delay 
than  three  months  between  each  successive  determination. 

(7.)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  or  in  any 
other  Act,  the  court  and  the  chief  or  other  registrar  or  any  arbitrator  or  umpire  to 
whom  a  dispute  is  referred  under  the  rules  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  state  a  special  case  on  any  question  of  law  arismg  in  the  case,  but  the 
court  or  chief  or  other  registrar,  may,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  state  a  case  for 
the  opinion  in  England  or  Ireland  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  Scotland  of  either 
division  of  the  Inner  House  of  the  Court  of  Session,  on  any  question  of  law,  and  may 
also  grant  to  either  party  such  discovery  as  to  documents  and  otherwise,  or  such 
inspection  of  documents,  and  in  Scotland  may  grant  warrant  for  the  recovery  of  docu- 
ments and  examination  of  havers,  as  might  be  granted  by  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
and  the  discovery  shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  society  or  branch  by  such  oflacer 
thereof  as  the  court  or  registrar  may  determine. 

CHANGE   OF   NAME,    AMALGAMATION,    AND   CONVERSION    OF   SOCIETIES. 

70. — (1.)  Any  two  or  more  registered  societies  may,  by  special  resolution  of  both 
or  all  such  societies,  become  amalgamated  together  as  one  society,  with  or  without  any 
dissolution  or  division  of  the  funds  of  those  societies  pr  either  of  them. 

(2.)  A  registered  society  may,  by  special  resolution,  transfer  its  engagements  to 
any  other  registered  society  which  may  undertake  to  fulfill  the  engagement  of  that 
society. 
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(3.)  A  special  resolution  by  a  registered  friendly  society  for  an  amalgamation  or 
transfer  of  engagements  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  valid  without — 

{a)  the  assent  thereto  of  five  sixths  in  value  of  the  members,  given  either  at 
the  meetings  at  which  the  resolution  is,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,passed  and  confirmed, or  at  one  of  them,  or,  if  the  members  were  not  pres- 
ent thereat,  in  writing;  and 
(6)  the  written  consent  of  every  person  receiving  or  entitled  to  any  relief,  annuity, 
or  other  benefit  from  the  funds  of  the  society,  unless  the  claim  of  that  person 
is  first  duly  satisfied,  or  adequate  provision  is  made  for  satisfying  that  claim. 
******** 
(6.)  The  value  of  members  shall  be  ascertained  by  giving  one  vote  to  every  mem- 
ber, and  an  additional  vote  for  every  five  years  that  he  has  been  a  member,  but  to  no  one 
member  more  than  five  votes  in  the  whole. 

(7.)  If  any  member  of  a  friendly  society  which  has  amalgamated  or  transferred  its 
engagements,  or  if  any  person  claiming  any  relief,  annuity,  or  other  benefit,  from 
the  funds  thereof,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  provision  made  for  satifying  his  claim, 
that  member  or  person  may  apply  to  the  county  court  of  the  district  within  which  the 
chief  or  any  other  place  of  business  of  the  society  is  situate  for  relief  or  other  order, 
and  that  court  shall  have  the  same  powers  in  the  matter  as  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  disputes  under  this  Act. 

INSPECTION;    CANCELLING  AND  SUSPENSION  OP  REGISTRY;   DISSOLUTION. 

76. — (1.)  Upon  the  application — 
{a)  of  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of  a  registered  society;  or 
\h)  in  the  case  of  a  registered  society  of  one  thousand  members  and  not  exceeding 

ten  thousand,  of  one  hundred  members;  or 
(c)  in  the  case  of  a  registered  society  of  more  than  ten  thousand  members,  of  five 
hundred  members, 
the  chief  registrar,  or  in  cases  of  societies  registered  and  doing  business  exclusively  in 
Scotland  or  in  Ireland  the  assistant  registrars  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  but 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  in  every  case,  may — 

{a)  appoint  an  inspector  or  inspectors  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  a£fairs  of 

the  society;  or 
{b)  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  society. 
(2.)  The  application  under  this  section  shall  be  supported  by  such  evidence,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  applicants  have  good  reason  for  requiring  an  inspection  to 
be  made  or  meeting  to  be  called,  and  that  they  are  not  actuated  by  malicious  motives 
in  their  application,  and  such  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  society,  as  the  chief 
registrar  directs. 

(3.)  The  chief  or  assistant  registrar  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  require  the  applicants  to 
give  security  for  the  costs  of  the  proposed  inspection  or  meeting,  before  appointing  any 
inspector  or  calling  the  meeting. 

(4.)  All  expenses  of  and  incidental  to  any  such  inspection  or  meeting  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  members  applying  therefor  or  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  or  by  the 
members  or  officers,  or  former  members  or  oflBcers,  of  the  society  in  such  proportions  as 
the  chief  or  assistant  registrar  directs. 

(5.)  An  inspector  appointed  under  this  section  may  require  the  production  of  all  or 
any  of  the  books  and  documents  of  the  society,  and  may  examine  on  oath  its  ofllcers, 
members,  agents,  and  servants  in  relation  to  its  business,  and  may  administer  such  oath 
accordingly. 

(6.)  The  chief  or  assistant  registrar  may  direct  at  what  time  and  place  a  special 
meeting  under  this  section  is  to  be  held  and  what  matters  are  to  be  discussed  and  de- 
terminated at  that  meeting,  and  the  meeting  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  meeting 
called  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  and  shall  in  all  cases  have  power  to  appoint 
its  own  chairman,  any  rule  of  the  society  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(7.)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  society  with  branches,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  central  body  of  that  society. 

78. — (1.)  Subject  to  the  provision  of  this  Act  as  to  the  dissolution  of  societies 
with  branches,  a  registered  society  or  branch  may  terminate  or  be  dissolved  in  any  of' 
the  following  ways: 

{a)  upon  the  happening  of  any  event  declared  by  the  rules  to  be  the  termination 

of  the  society  or  branch;  or 
{b)  as  respects  societies  or  branches  other  than  friendly  societies  or  branches,  by 
the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  testified  by  their  signatures  to  the 
instrument  of  dissolution;  or 
(c)  as  respects  friendly  societies  or  branches,  by  the  consent  of  five-sixths  in  value 
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of  the  members  (including  honorary  members,  if  any),  testified  by  their  sig- 
natures to  the  instrument  of  dissolution,  and  also  by  the  written  consent  of 
every  person  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  any  relief,  annuity,  or  other  ben- 
efit from  the  funds  of  the  society  or  branch,  unless  the  claim  of  that  person  is 
first  duly  satisfied,  or  adequate  provision  made  for  satisfying  that  claim,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  branch,  with  the  consent  of  the  central  body  of  the  society,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  of  the  society;  or 
(d)  by  the  award  of  the  chief  registrar  or  assistant  registrars  in  tlie  cases  specified 
in  this  Act. 
(2.)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the  method  of  calculating  the  value  of  members 
and  the  remedy  of  members  and  persons  dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  made  for  satis- 
fying their  claims  in  the  case  of  the  amalgamation  or  transfer  of  engagements  of  a  reg- 
istered friendly  society  shall  apply  to  the  dissolution  of  a  registered  friendly  society  or 
branch. 

OFFENCES,  PENALTIES,  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

84.     It  shall  be  an  offence  under  this  Act  if — 

(a)  a  registered  society  or  branch  or  an  oflicer  or  member  thereof  fails  to  give 
any  notice,  send  any  return  or  document,  do  or  allow  to  be  done  any  thing 
which  the  society,  branch,  officer,  or  person  is  by  this  Act  required  to  give, 
send,  do,  or  allow  to  be  done  :  or 

(^>)  a  registered  society  or  branch  or  an  officer  or  member  thereof  wilfully 
neglects  or  refuses  to  do  any  act  or  to  furnish  any  information  required  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  the  chief  or  other  registrar  or  by  any  other  person 
authorised  under  this  Act,  or  does  anything  forbidden  by  this  Act :  or 

(c)  a  registered  society  or  branch  or  an  officer  or  member  thereof  makes  a  return 
or  wilfully  furnishes  information  in  any  respect  false  or  insufficient :  or 

(d)  an  officer  or  member  of  a  body  which,  having  been  a  branch  of  a  society, 
has  wholly  seceded  or  been  expelled  from  that  society,  thereafter  uses  the 
name  of  that  society  or  any  name  implying  that  the  body  is  a  branch  of  that 
society,  or  the  number  by  which  that  body  was  designated  as  such  branch:  or 

(<?)  where  a  dispute  is  referred  under  this  Act  to  the  chief  or  other  registrar,  a 

person  refuses  to  attend  or  to  produce  any  documents,  or  to  give  evidence 

before  the  chief  or  other  registrar  :  or 

(/)  a  society  or  branch  whether  registered  or  unregistered  pays  money  on  the 

death  of  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  otherwise  than  is  provided  by  this 

Act:  or 

(g)  a  parent  or  personal  representative  of  a  parent  claiming  money  on  the  death 

of  a  child  produces  a  certificate  of  the  death  other  than  is  in  this  Act  provided 

to  the  society  or  branch  from  which  the  money  is  claimed,  or  produces  a  false 

certificate,  or  one  fraudulently  obtained,  or  in  any  way  attempts  to  defeat  the 

provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  payments  upon  the  death  of  children. 

87.     (L)    If  any  person,  with  intent  to  mislead  or  defraud,  gives  to  any  other 

person  a  copy  of  any  rules,  laws,  regulations,  or  other  documents  other  than  the  rules 

of  a  registered  society  or  branch,  on  the  pretence  that  they  are  the  existing  rules  of 

that  society  or  branch,  or  that  there  are  no  other  rules  of  the  society  or  branch,  or 

gives  to  any  person  a  copy  of  any  rules  on  the  pretence  that  those  rules  are  the 

rules  of  a  registered  society  or  branch  when  the  society  or  branch  is  not  registered,  the 

person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

(2.)  If  any  person  knowingly  makes  a  false  or  fraudulent  statement  in  any 
statutory  declaration  required  by  this  Act,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

(3.)  If  any  person  pbtains  possession  by  false  representation  or  imposition  of  any 
property  of  a  registered  society  or  branch,  or  withholds  or  misapplies  any  such 
property  in  his  possession,  or  wilfully  applies  any  part  thereof  to  purposes  other  than 
those  expressed  or  directed  in  the  rules  of  the  society  or  branch  and  authorised  by  this 
Act,  he  shall,  on  such  complaint  as  is  in  this  section  mentioned,  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  and  costs,  and  to  be  ordered  to 
deliver  up  all  such  property,  or  to  repay  all  sums  of  money  applied  improperly, 
and  in  default  of  such  delivery  or  repayment,  or  of  the  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs 
&s  aforesaid,  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
three  months. 

(4.)    Complaint  under  this  section  may  be  made — 

(a)  in  the  case  of  a  registered  society,  by  the  society  or  any  member  authorised 
by  the  society,  or  the  trustees  or  committee  of  the  society  ;  or 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  registered  branch,  by 

(i.)  the  branch  or  any  member  authorised  by  the  branch  or  the  trustees  or 
committee  thereof ;  or 
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(ii.)  the  central  body  of  the  society  of  which  the  branch  forms  part ;  or 

(iii.)  any  member  of  the  society  or  branch  authorised  by  the  central  body;  or 

(c)  in  any  case,  by  the  chief  registrar  or  any  assistant  registrar  by  his  authority, 

or  by  any  member  of  the  society  or  branch  authorised  by  the  central  office. 

(5.)    Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  any  such   person  from  being  proceeded 

against  by  way  of  indictment,  if  not  previously  convicted  of  the  same  offence  under  the 

provisions  of  this  Act. 

90.  If  an  officer  or  person  aids  or  abets  in  the  amalgamation  or  transfer  of  engage- 
ments or  in  the  dissolution  of  a  friendly  society  otherwise  than  as  in  this  Act  provided 
he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  the  fine  imposed  by  this  Act  for  offences 
thereunder,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

MATTERS   TO   BE   PROVIDED   FOR   BY   THE   RULES   OP    SOCIETIES   REGISTERED 

UNDER  THIS   ACT. 

1.  The  name  and  place  of  office  of  the  society. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  objects  for  which  the  society  is  to  be  established,  the  purposes 
for  which  the  funds  thereof  shall  be  applicable,  the  terms  of  admission  of  members, 
the  conditions  under  which  any  member  may  become  entitled  to  any  benefit  assured 
thereby,  and  the  fines  and  forfeitures  to  be  imposed  on  any  member,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  nonpayment  of  any  subscription  or  fine. 

3.  The  mode  of  holding  meetings  and  right  of  voting,  and  the  manner  of  making, 
altering,  or  rescinding  rules. 

4.  The  appointment  and  removal  of  a  committee  of  management  (by  whatever 
name),  of  a  treasurer  and  other  officers,  and  of  trustees,  and  in  the  case  of  a  society 
with  branches,  the  composition  and  powers  of  the  central  body,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  a  branch  may  secede  from  the  society. 

5.  The  investment  of  the  funds,  the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  and  the  audit  of  the 
same  once  a  year  at  least. 

6.  Annual  returns  to  the  registrar  of  the  receipts,  funds,  effects,  and  expenditure 
and  numbers  of  members  of  the  society. 

7.  The  inspection  of  the  books  of  the  society  by  every  person  having  an  interest 
in  the  funds  of  the  society. 

8.  The  manner  in  which  disputes  shall  be  settled. 

9.  In  case  of  dividing  societies,  a  provision  for  meeting  all  claims  upon  the 
society  existing  at  the  time  of  division  before  any  such  division  takes  place. 

And  also  in  the  case  of  friendly  and  cattle  insurance  societies  : 

10.  The  keeping  separate  accounts  of  all  moneys  received  or  paid  on  account  of 
every  particular  fund  or  benefit  assured  for  which  a  separate  table  of  contributions 
payable  shall  have  been  adopted,  and  the  keeping  separate  account  of  the  expenses  of 
management,  and  of  all  contributions  on  account  thereof. 

11.  (Except  as  to  cattle  insurance  societies)  a  valuation  once  at  least  in  every  five 
years  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society,  including  the  estimated  risks  and 
contributions. 

12.  The  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  society  by  consent  in  a  friendly  society  of 
not  less  than  five-sixths  in  value  of  the  members,  and  of  every  person  for  the  time  being 
entitled  to  any  benefit  from  the  funds  of  the  society,  unless  his  claim  be  first  satisfied 
or  adequately  provided  for  ;  and  in  a  cattle  insurance  society  by  consent  of  three- 
fourths  in  number  of  the  members. 

13.  The  right  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  members,  or  of  one  hundred 
members'ln  the  case  of  a  society  of  one  thousand  members  and  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand,  or  of  five  hundred  members  in  the  case  of  a  society  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  members,  to  apply  to  the  chief  registrar,  or  in  case  of  societies  registered  and 
doing  business  exclusively  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  to  the  assistant  registrar  for  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  for  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  or  for  winding  up  the  same. 


UNIFORM  BILL. 

AN  ACT  REGULATING  FRATERNAL   BENEFICIARY   SOCIETIES,  ORDERS 

OR  ASSOCIATIONS. 


IRBCOMMENDBD   BY   NATIONAL   FRATERNAL   CONGRESS,  AS  AMENDED    AT    ITS    ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL    SESSION,    OCTOBER,    1897. 


Section  1.  A  fraternal  beneficiary  association  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion, society  or  voluntary  association,  formed  or  organized  and  carried  on  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  its  members  and  their  beneficiaries,  and  not  for  profit.  Each  association 
shall  have  a  lodge  system,  with  ritualistic  form  of  work  and  representative  form 
of  government,  and  shall  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  benefits  in  case  of 
death,  and  may  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  benefits  in  case  of  sickness, 
temporary  or  permanent  physical  disability,  either  as  the  result  of  disease,  accident 
or  old  age,  provided  the  period  ia  life  at  which  payment  of  physical  disability  benefits 
on  account  of  old  age  commences,  shall  not  be  under  seventy  (70)  years,  subject  to 
their  compliance  with  its  constitution  and  laws.  The  fund  from  which  the  payment 
of  such  benefits  shall  be  made,  and  the  fund  from  which  the  expenses  ot  such 
association  shall  be  defrayed  shall  be  derived  from  assessments  or  dues  collected  from 
its  members.  Payment  of  death  benefits  shall  be  to  the  families,  heirs,  blood 
relatives,  aflQanced  husband  or  aflfianced  wife  of,  or  to  persons  dependent  upon  the 
member.  Such  associations  shall  be  governed  by  this  Act  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  insurance  laws  of  this  State,  and  no  law  hereafter  passed  shall  apply 
to  them  unless  they  be  expressly  designated  therein.  Any  such  fraternal  beneficial 
association  may  create,  maintain,  disburse  and  apply  a  reserve  or  emergency  fund  in 
accordance  with  its  constitution  or  by-laws. 

Sec.  4.  Every  such  Association  doing  business  in  this  State  shall,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March  of  each  year,  make  and  file  with  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  this 
State  a  report  of  its  affairs  and  operations  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
December  immediately  preceding,  which  annual  report  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other 
reports  required  by  any  other  law.  Such  reports  shall  be  upon  blank  forms  to  be 
provided  by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  or  may  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
shall  be  verified  under  oath  by  the  duly  authorized  officers  of  such  association,  and 
shall  be  published,  or  the  substance  thereof,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Insurance  under  a  separate  part  entitled  '"FRATERNAL  BENEFICIARY  ASSO- 
CIATIONS," and  shall  contain  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Number  of  certificates  issued  during  the  year,  or  members  admitted. 

2.  Amount  of  indemnity  effected  thereby. 

3.  Number  of  losses  or  benefit  liabilities  incurred. 

4.  Number  of  losses  or  benefit  liabilities  paid. 

5.  The  amount  received  from  each  assessment  for  the  year. 

6.  Total  amount  paid  members,  beneficiaries,  legal  representatives  or  heirs. 

7.  Number  and  kind  of  claims  for  which  assessments  have  been  made. 

8.  Number  and  kind  of  claims  compromised  or  resisted,  and  brief  statement  of 
reasons. 

9.  Does  association  charge  annual  or  other  periodical  dues  or  admission  fees  ? 

10.  How  much  on  each  one  thousand  dollars,  annually  or  per  capita,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

11.  Total  amount  received,  from  what  source,  and  the  disposition  thereof. 

12.  Total  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  officers. 

13.  Does  association  guarantee,  in  its  certificates,  fixed  amounts  to  be  paid, 
regardless  of  amount  realized  from  assessments,  dues,  admission  fees  and  donations? 

14.  If  so,  state  amount  guaranteed,  and  the  security  of  such  guaranty. 

15.  Has  the  association  a  reserve  fund  ? 
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16.  If  so,  how  is  it  created,  and  for  what  purpose,  the  amount  thereof,  and  how 
Invested  ? 

17.  Has  the  association  more  than  one  class  ? 

18.  If  so,  how  many,  and  the  amount  of  indemnity  in  each? 

19.  Number  of  members  in  each  class. 

20.  If  voluntary,  so  state,  and  give  date  of  organization. 

21.  If  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  Stale,  under  what  law  and  at  what  time; 
giving  chapter  and  year  and  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

22.  If  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  province  or  territory,  state 
such  fact  and  the  date  of  organization,  giving  chapter  and  year  and  date  of  passage  of 
the  Act. 

23.  Number  of  certificates  of  beneficiary  membership  lapsed  during  the  year. 

24.  Number  in  force  at  beginning  and  end  of  year;  if  more  than  one  class,  num- 
ber in  each  class. 

25.  Names  and  addresses  of  its  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  or  correspond- 
ing officers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  address  any  addi- 
tional inquiries  to  any  such  association  in  relation  to  its  doings  or  condition,  or  any 
other  matter  connected  with  its  transactions  relative  to  the  business  contemplated  by 
this  Act,  and  such  officers  of  such  association  as  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  may 
require  shall  promptly  reply  in  writing,  under  oath  to  all  such  inquiries. 

Sec.  8.  Such  associations  shall  not  employ  paid  agents  in  soliciting  or  procuring 
members,  except  in  the  organization  or  building  up  of  subordinate  bodies  or  granting- 
members  inducements  to  procure  new  members. 

Sec.  9.  No  contract  with  any  such  association  shall  be  valid  when  there  is  a 
contract,  agreement  or  understanding  between  the  member  and  the  beneficiary  that  the 
beneficiary  or  any  person  for  him  shall  pay  such  member's  assessments  or  dues,  or 
either  of  them. 

Sec.  10.  The  money  or  other  benefit,  charity,  relief  or  aid  to  be  paid,  provided  or 
rendered  by  any  association  authorized  to  do  business  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  liable 
to  attachment  by  trustee,  garnishee  or  other  process,  and  shall  not  be  seized,  taken, 
appropriated  or  applied  by  any  legal  or  equitable  process,  or  by  operation  of  law,  ta 
pay  any  debt  or  liability  of  a  certificate  holder  or  of  any  beneficiary  named  in  a  certifi- 
cate, or  any  person  who  may  have  any  right  thereunder. 

Sec.  11.  Any  such  association  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State  may  provide 
for  the  meetings  of  its  legislative  or  governing  body  in  any  other  State,  province  or 
territory,  wherein  such  associations  shall  have  subordinate  bodies,  and  all  business 
transacted  at  such  meetings  shall  be  valid  in  all  respects,  as  if  such  meetings  were  held 
within  this  State,  and  where  the  laws  of  any  such  association  provide  for  the  election 
of  its  officers  by  votes  to  be  cast  in  its  subordinate  bodies,  the  votes  so  cast  in  its 
subordinate  bodies  in  any  other  State,  province  or  territory,  shall  be  valid  as  if  cast 
within  this  State. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person,  officer,  member  or  examining  physician  who  shall  knowingly 
or  wilfully  make  any  false  or  fraudulent  statement  or  representation  in  or  with 
reference  to  any  application  for  membership,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any 
money  or  benefit  in  any  association  transacting  business  under  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100,  nor  more  than  $500.  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  and  any  person 
who  shall  wilfully  make  a  false  statement  of  any  material  fact  or  thing  in  a  sworn 
statement  as  to  the  death  or  disability  of  a  certificate  holder  in  any  such  association  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  payment  of  a  benefit  named  in  the  certificate  of  such  holder, 
and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  make  any  false  statement  in  any  verified  report  or 
declaration  under  oath  required  or  authorized  by  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  shall  be  proceeded  against  and  punished  as  provided  by  the  statutes  of  this  State  in 
relation  to  the  crime  of  perjury. 

Sec.  13.  Any  such  association  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  the  report,  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  shall  be  excluded  from  doing  business  within  this  State.  Said 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  must,  within  sixty  days  after  failure  to  make  such  report, 
or  in  case  any  such  association  shall  exceed  its  powers  or  shall  conduct  its  business 
fraudulently,  or  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  give  notice 
in  writing  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall  immediately  commence  an  action  against 
any  such  association  to  enjoin  the  same  from  carrying  on  any  business.  And  na 
injunction  against  any  such  association  shall  be  granted  by  any  court,  except  on  appli- 
cation by  the  Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
whether  the  State  or  a  member  or  other  party  seeks  relief.    No  association  so  enjoined 
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shall  have  authority  to  continue  business  until  such  report  shall  be  made,  or  overt  act 
or  violations  complained  of  shall  have  been  corrected,  nor  until  the  cost  of  such  action 
be  paid  by  it,  provided  the  court  shall  find  that  such  association  was  in  default  as 
charged,  whereupon  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  reinstate  such  association, 
and  not  until  then  shall  such  association  be  allowed  to  again  do  business  in  this  State, 
Any  oflacer,  agent  or  person  acting  for  any  association  or  subordinate  body  thereof, 
within  this  State,  while  such  association  shall  be  so  enjoined  or  prohibited  from  doing 
business  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $35  nor  more  than  $200,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  who  shall  act  within  this  State  as  an  oflScer,  agent  or  other, 
wise,  for  any  association,  which  shall  have  failed,  neglected  or  refused  to  comply  with, 
or  shall  have  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  shall  have  failed  or  neglected 
to  procure  from  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  proper  certificate  of  authority  to 
transact  business,  as  provided  for  by  this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
in  the  last  preceding  section  for  the  misdemeanor  therein  specified. 


PART    II. 


FRATERNAL    BENEFICIARY 
ORDERS. 


FRATERNAL  BENEFICIARY  ORDERS. 

Desiring  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  foregoing  review  of  Friendly  Societies,  I 
shall  undertake  to  show  the  present  position  of  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Orders 
in  this  country  and  point  out  their  weakness  and  what  is  needed  for  their  reconstruction. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  serious  and  difficult  nature  of  such  an  undertaking  and  shall  not 
presume  to  do  more  than  to  expose  actual  conditions  and  make  suggestions  according  to 
my  understanding  and  information.  The  Royal  Commission,  in  England,  occupied  itself 
for  five  years  in  the  investigation  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  There  is  no  need  for 
consuming  so  much  time  in  coming  to  an  understanding  of  Fraternal  Orders,  but  the 
importance  of  the  subject  is  of  no  less  consequence  than  that  involved  in  the  inquiry 
made  in  Britain  from  1870  to  1875.  There  are  more  than  200  societies  in  this  country 
engaged  in  the  business  of  life  insurance  protection.  Nearly  four  millions  of  our 
citizens  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  these  soeieties  in  respect  to  the  protection  of 
their  wives  and  children.  I  have  at  hand  a  showing  for  136  of  the  Fraternal  Orders  a& 
follows : 

Certificates  in  force  January  1    IQOO'. 3,019,265 

Amount  of  insurance  in  force  January  1,  1900 $4,912  231  367 

Total  accumulated  funds  January  1,  1900 18,454.110 

Total  current  liabilities  January  1,  1900 4.068,244 

Total  income  for  1899 52,764.553 

Losses  paid  during  1899 '. 44,704,299 

Expenses  of  management 4,766,012 

The  figures,  without  comment,  make  patent  the  financial  condition  of  these  orders  to 
the  expert.  He  can  very  well  know  that  provision  is  not  made  by  money  accumulation 
for  the  vast  sum  insured,  represented  by  the  five  billions  of  dollars  promised  in  the  face 
of  the  outstanding  certificates.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Unity  and 
the  Actuaries  of  the  Friendly  Societies  would  pronounce  these  Orders  "hopelessly 
insolvent."  The  actuaries  and  managers  of  Legal  Reserve  "Old  Line  "  companies  in 
America  are  so  accustomed  to  measuring  worth  by  accumulation  that  they,  too, 
consider  these  orders  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  hence  give  them  no  thought  nor  attention, 
other  than  to  denounce  them  for  a  foolish  endeavor.  The  reason  for  such  a  view  is 
apparent  from  the  contrast  between  the  above  showing  and  the  following  for  27  "  Old 
Line  "  companies : 

Insurance  in  force  January  1,  1900 $5,867,666,005 

Accumulated  funds 1,461,489,369 

Total  income  for  1899 292,996,559 

Death  losses  paid  during  1899 54,131,180 

Expenses  of  management 58,252,517 

Reserve  liabilities  January  1,  1900 1,208,590,896 

When  men  are  identified  with  institutions  which  have  so  large  a  proportion  of 
total  liabilities  represented  by  actual  cash  (or  security)  assets,  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
have  little  regard  for  the  stability  of  other  institutions  which  oppose  the  plan  of  money 
accumulation  and  depend  upon  the  good  faith  and  persistency  of  members  for  the 
carrying  out  of  promises  for  future  benefits.  To  the  expert  and  mathematician  the 
billions  of  dollars  represented  in  the  policy  and  certificate  contracts  have  a  definite 
value  as  liabilities  certain  to  mature,  and  they  hold  as  a  sound  business  proposition 
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that  these  liabilities  must  be  offset  by  assets  certain  to  be  realized  upon  to  meet  such 
^labilities  at  their  maturity.  The  character  of  assets  necessary  for  this  purpose  are  (1) 
the  value  of  the  future  premiums  and  (2)  the  value  of  present  accumulation.  The  one 
billion  and  quarter  of  funds  called  "  reserve  liabilities"  are,  in  fact,  assets,  and  added 
to  the  present  value  of  future  net  premiums  equal  the  present  value  of  the  future 
liabilities  of  the  five  and  three-fourths  billions  of  insurance.  For  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  measure  value  by  this  rule,  it  is  only  natural  for  them  to  look  with  contempt 
upon  a  scheme  that  would  undertake  to  protect  four  billions  of  insurance  with  fourteen 
millions  of  funds. 

The  head  oflftcer  of  the  largest  of  the  Fraternal  Orders,  at  the  September  (1900) 
session  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  clearly  defined  the  nature  of  the  protection 
granteJ  by  the  Fraternal  orders  and  pointed  out  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  accumu- 
lated funds.  He  said  that,  for  the  33  years  of  their  operation,  they  haye  given  tem- 
porary insurance  to  young  men  at  its  actual  cost.  He  declared  that  the  Fraternal 
Orders  had  not  given  and  could  not  give  whole  life  insurance  under  the  plan  on  which 
they  are  now  and  have  heretofore  been  conducted.  He  correctly  and  boldly  asserted 
that  the  present  and  past  plan  made  no  provision  for  the  insurance  of  old  men  ;  that 
under  it  protection  was  only  extended  to  ages  when  the  current  yearly  costs  of 
insurance  were  low,  and  to  undertake  to  carry  old  members  under  such  a  plan  was  to 
invite  certain  decay  and  failure.  He  told  the  Congress,  plainly  and  truthfully,  that 
the  Orders  must  change  the  present  plan  and  make  old  members  pay  the  full  cost  for 
their  protection — "the  commercial  cost,  just  as  the  old  line  companies  do" — if  the 
purpose  was  to  continue  the  insurance  protection  throughout  life.  He  insisted  that 
the  plan  of  collecting  current  yearly  costs  for  protection  could  not  be  applied  to  the 
practice  of  granting  whole  life  insurance,  because  of  the  prohibitively  high  rates  that 
must  be  charged  at  advanced  ages  where  equity  is  maintained  between  young  and  old 
members.  He  asserted  that  the  past  plan,  under  which  the  Fraternal  Orders  had  been 
operating,  was  no  more  nor  less  than  the  "Dependency  Plan " — that  is  to  say,  a  plan 
that  contemplated  protection  for  infants  ;  a  plan  that  contemplated  the  granting  of 
benefits  which  would  come  to  the  dependents  of  a  deceased  member  as  compensation 
for  their  loss  of  his  earning  capacity  ;  a  plan  that  contemplated  life  insurance  for  those 
who  made  provision  for  dependents  by  personal  service— a  plan  that  contemplated 
replacing  the  value  of  such  personal  service  to  the  extent,  in  whole  or  part,  of  that 
value,  and  of  being  discontinued  when  that  value  ceased  or  no  longer  existed  as  a  pro- 
vision for  dependents— a  plan  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  dependents 
as  usually  found  in  everyday  life,  who  are  generally  the  wives,  and  infant  children  of 
working  men,  rather  than  of  merchants,  manufacturers  or  capitalists  who  provide  for 
dependents  from  money  investments  instead  of  from  personal  service  direct.  The 
speaker  admitted  that  there  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  but  contended  that  the 
Fraternal  Orders  undertook  to  provide  for  the  majority  of  cases  as  met  in  actual 
experience  amongst  the  laboring  classes,  and  experience  showed  that  children  grew  up 
and  became  independent  before  the  father  attained  to  an  age  when  the  natural  cost  of 
insurance  was  exorbitant.  He  pointed  out  that  the  plan,  as  operated  by  the  Fraternal 
Orders  for  the  past  thirty -two  years,  was  wholly  inadequate  for  granting  insurance  pro- 
tection to  old  men,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ''old  wives"  were  often  as  much 
dependent  upon  them  as  were  minor  children  upon  young  and  middle-aged  fathers. 
He  said  that  such  a  plan,  for  such  a  purpose  as  above  indicated,  did  not  require  any- 
accumulated  funds  for  the  fulfillment  of  promises  in  respect  to  future  benefits ;  that 
each  year's  benefits  were  provided  for  from  each  years's  contributions,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Fraternal  Orders  had  paid  more  than  $300,000,000  to  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  members  at  a  cost  of  about  |8.0d  per  $1000  of  insurance  ;  that  to  have 
granted  whole  life  insurance  to  the  young  and  old  alike  it  would  have  cost  about 
118.00  per  $1000. 
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A  tiver  and  more  comprehensive  statement  of  the  actual  conduct  of  Fraternal 
Orders  could  not  have  been  made.  A  more  complete  exposition  of  their  plan  of 
operation  ;ould  not  have  been  given.  A  better  explanation  of  their  lack  of  accumu- 
lated funds  is  not  possible. 

Other  prominent  members  of  the  Congress  took  issue  with  the  speaker,  and  denied 
that  the  fraternal  plan  contemplated  protection  alone  to  the  dependents  of  young  and 
middle-age».l  men,  but  that  it  assured  the  old  man  of  a  provision  for  the  "old  wife  "  when 
left  widowed  and  desolate — of  provision  for  the  widowed  ^daughter  and  Jier  infant  chil- 
dren— of  provision  for  the  dependent  grand-children — of  provision  for  any  one  to 
whom  he  might  (within  the  law)  make  payable  the  sum  insured. 

This  contention  brings  me  to  the  first  point  of  my  writing  where  the  purpose  is 
expressed  to  show  the  present  position  of  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Societies.  In  fact, 
that  position  is  stated  for  me  in  the  discussion  between  the  members  of  the  last  National 
Fraternal  Congress.  The  first  presentation  gives  the  plan  of  practical  operation 
under  which  the  business  of  fraternal  insurance  has  been  conducted.  The  second  gives 
the  construction  of  that  plan  by  the  majority  of  the  ofiicials  of  Fraternal  Orders.  The 
truth  then  is  this :  The  real  plan  of  operation  has  been  of  the  nature  of  yearly  term 
insurance  with  collections  and  payments  on  \hQ  post  mortem  method  ;  the  representations 
of  the  plan  have  been  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  limitation  to  the  number  or  amount . 
of  assessments  and  that  protection  was  granted  for  the  whole  of  life. 

Both  parties  to  the  contention  in  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  were  in  the  right- 
The  first  was  right  in  exposing  the  practical  conditions  of  operation  during  the  last  82 
years.  The  second  was  right  in  voicing  the  general  conception  of  fraternal  protection. 
Fortunately,  too,  both  parties  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  plan  or  concep- 
tion. The  first  wanted  the  conception  changed  to  conform  to  the  present  plan;  the 
other  wanted  to  change  the  plan  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  conception.  And  that  is 
the  present  position  of  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Societies  in  America. 

The  weakness  of  this  position  is  very  apparent. 

If  the  present  plan  is  continued,  and  officials  and  members  are  brought  to  a  realiz- 
ation of  its  true  nature,  all  benefits  must  be  withdrawn  from  members  when  they  have 
attained  an  age  at  which  the  cost  of  their  protection  exceeds  the  amount  provided  for  in 
the  agreed  scale  of  assessments.  At  present  the  trouble  is  that  benefits  are  paid  upon 
the  death  of  members  who  had  long  since  passed  such  an  age  and  who  had  not  paid 
the  full  cost  of  their  protection  for  many  years.  With  the  practice  of  having  an  age 
limit  for  admission  an  Order  must  have  been  in  existence  for  a  number  of  years  before 
aged  members  are  numerous,  in  consequence  of  which,  practical  operation  may  have 
been  precisely  as  stated  by  the  quoted  speaker  to  the  Congress,  while  officials  and  mem- 
bers alike  could  have  believed  that  provision  had  been  made  for  protection  throughout 
life.  Until  an  Order  has  been  in  existence  for  15,  20,  or  25  years,  (according  to  the  age 
limit  of  admission),  there  is  an  absencg'of  very  old  members  and  of  heavy  losses  incident 
to  old  age,  so  that  when  information  tomes  only  with  experience  full  knowledge  of  true 
conditions  is  long  delayed.  The  weakness  of  the  position  in  trying  to  continue  the 
present  plan,  with  a  complete  understanding  of  it,  is  in  the  effect  >ipon  the  membership 
when  made  to  realize  the  real  character  of  the  present  temporary  protection. 

If  the  present  plan  is  changed,  and  officials  and  members  are  made  to  appreciate 
that  continued  operation  under  it  will  not  bring  results  according  to  their  conceptions 
and  desires  and  previous  understanding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  at  once  levy  contribu- 
tions adequate  in  amount  to  provide  for  the  benefits  promised  or  expected,  and  to  equal- 
ize the  contributions  according  to  age  and  risk.  This  change  of  plan  to  meet  concep- 
tion is  no  less  difficult  than  to  alter  conception  so  as  to  conform  to  the  plan.  The  weak- 
ness of  it  is  in  the  uncertainty  of  its  acceptance  by  the  majority  of  members. 

The  main  weakness  of  the  present  position  comes  from  without  the  Orders  most 
concerned.     While  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  any  change 
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in  present  methods,  or  in  the  conception  of  them,  those  difficulties  could  be  the  more 
readily  overcome  were  it  not  for  the  continuous  organization  of  new  Orders  with  all  of 
the  original  defects  and  misconceptions  of  the  older  Orders.  These  new  Orders  have 
higher  rates  of  assessment,  but  they  promise  more  benefits  and  thus  commit  themselves 
to  old  errors  by  having  inadequate  contributions  for  their  promises.  The  officials  de- 
ceive themselves  and  the  members  by  promising  old  age  and  other  benefits  which  are 
not  likely  to  mature  into  claims  for  many  years.  No  account  is  taken  of  such  future 
liabilities,  and  hence  present  surplus  from  current  assessments  is  held  to  be  sufficient  to 
make  them  level  and  uniform.  The  rates  of  assessment  adopted  by  these  new  orders 
are  even  lower  than  rates  which  must  be  adopted  by  the  older  orders  if  they  change  to 
a  sound  basis  along  the  lines  of  whole  life  protection.  With  their  natural  advantage  of 
lower  death-rate  and  long  deferred  and  numerously  promised  benefits,  these  new  organ- 
izations make  strenuous  effort  to  secure  members  from  the  older  orders  and  no  doubt 
would  be  more  successful  in  their  endeavor  were  the  latter  to  disturb  their  membership 
by  undertaking  radical  changes.  If  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  can  be  in- 
duced to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  Fraternal  Congress  this  difficulty 
will  be  largely  renioved. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  present  condition  of  Fraternal  Orders,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  their  present  position,  should  be  thoroughly  understood  for  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  reforms  and  changes  which  are  necessary.  The  enemies  of  the  system  may  un- 
dertake to  make  capital  out  of  the  exposure  for  themselves  and  their  unworthy  pur- 
poses, but  they  cannot  stay  the  progress  of  the  Fraternal  Orders  nor  prevent  the  suc- 
cessful consummation  of  the  reforms  which  are  now  being  inaugurated.  The  same 
earnestness  characterizes  the  officials  of  these  orders,  in  their  determination  to  improve 
and  perpetuate  their  organizations,  as  seen  in  the  acts  of  officials  of  Friendly  Societies 
during  the  last  half  century.  The  latter  are  faithfuly  at  work  and  the  former  will  be 
no  less  faithful  and  no  less  successful.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  Britain  can  be 
accomplished  in  America,  There  as  here  were  the  same  criticisms  and  contempt,  the 
same  antagonism  and  opposition,  the  same  unworthy  competition  from  business  com- 
panies and  the  same  unfraternal  competition  from  new  orders.  There  were  in  England 
the  same  difficulties  encountered  in  taking  up  and  carrying  out  reforms.  There  were 
some  millions  of  misinformed  members  to  be  educated  into  a  correct  conception  of  sound 
insurance  principles,  whether  for  temporary  or  permanent  protection.  It  is  a  noble 
work  that  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  noble  and  grand  work  that  is  being 
done  in  this  country.  It  is  not  one  of  selfish  commercialism,  but  has  a  stronger  and 
deeper  hold  upon  the  workers.  The  history  of  man  cannot  be  traced  far  enough  back 
to  go  beyond  the  time  when  altruism  was  not  a  part  of  human  nature,  or  when  it  failed 
to  wield  an  influence  stronger  and  mightier  than  sordid  selfishness.  That  influence 
prevails  to-day  in  the  fraternal  movement  and  gives  to  it  strength  and  vitality  which 
assures  success. 

THE    PARAMOUKT    QUESTION. 

I  have  said  that  the  officials  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  had 
to  meet  and  solve  the  same  hard  problems  which  are  now  presented  to  the  officials  of  our 
Fraternal  Orders.  About  that  time  they  had  learned,  from  a  tabulation  of  the  exper- 
ience of  their  societies,  the  actual  cost  of  the  protection  being  granted.  Only  two  years 
ago  were  tables  of  their  own  experience  compiled  for  the  Fraternal  Orders.  Not  until 
last  year  were  those  tables  recommended  for  consideration  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Fraternal  Congress.  Only  in'  this  year,  1900.  have  the  tables  been  sufficiently 
recognized  to  be  urged  upon  the  states  as  a  suital|[e  standard  foL-  determining  rates  of 
assessment.  After  having  the  evidence,  from  their  own  experience,  of  the  costs  of  the 
benefits  promised,  the  officiials  of  the  Friendly  Societies  set  about  to  levy  additional 
contributions  to  cover  that  cost,  or  to  reduce  the  benefits  so  as  to  bring  cost  within  the 
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contributions  then  collected.  The  question  of  cost  of  benefits  and  adequacy  of  contri- 
butions is  the  one  now  prominently  before  the  officials  of  Fraternal  Orders.  Only  in 
one  way  can  that  question  be  satisfactorily  settled.  It  is  no  matter  whether  the  opera- 
tion be  under  the  "  Dependency  "  plan,  or  the  "  Step-rate  "  plan,  or  the  "  Level  Prem- 
ium "  plan,  or  a  combination  of  those  plans,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  to  grant  just^ 
equitable  and  safe  insurance  protection,  and  that  is  by  having  the  contributions  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  promised  benefits  and  to  have  each  and  every  member  pay  his 
individual  share  of  that  cost  proportionate  to  the  liability  for  his  benefit.  Every  sensible 
man  will  admit  that  benefits  cannot  be  paid  unless  their  cost  is  collected,  and  every  fair- 
minded  man  will  confess  that  each  member  should  pay  in  proportjon  to  the  liability  as- 
sumed for  his  benefit,  and  yet  the  failure  to  apply  these  plain  .principles  in  practice  has 
caused  all  of  the  trouble  that  has  ever  come  to  any  FraternaJ,  Order  or  Friendly  Society 
which  has  been  honestly  managed.  %  * 

GENERAL   INSURANCE   PRINCIPLES. 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  ^the  serious  nature  of  the  undertaking  in  piesupiing  to  sug- 
gest changes  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  fraternal  system  in  order  that  as- 
sessments rates  may  equitably  provide  for  promised  benefits.  Nevertheless  I  shall  at- 
tempt the  task  because  the  generrl  principles  which  should  control  in  making  the 
changes  seem  to  me  to  be  plain  and  practical. 

As  to  any  particular  plan  being  popularly  received,  that  fact  can  only  be  deter- 
mined in  this  country  by  future  experience.  As  to  the  principles  which  should  control 
in  the  adoption  of  any  particular  plan,  they  have  been  determined  by  past  experience 
and  can  be  laid  down  with  certainty.     These  principles  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Business  conduct  cannot  be  truly  fraternal  nor  equitably  cooperative  unless 

each  member  pays  the  full  cost  for  his  protection; 

2.  The  full  and  proper  cost  for  insurance  protection  can  only  be  determined  by 

the  ages  of  the  members; 

3.  Adequate  and  sufficient  rates  of  assessments  to  cover  the  full  and  proper  cost 

for  insurance  protection  must  be  determined  by  the  ages  of  the  members,  and 
must  not  be  less  than  the  amount  shown,  by  past  experience,  to  have  been 
adequate  and  sufficient; 

4.  If  the  current  cost  of  protection  is  to  be  met  by  current  collections  the  rate  of 

assessment  must  increase  with  the  advance  in  age  of  the  members,  and  this 
Increase  must  continue  so  long  as  the  protection  continues; 

5.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  rate  of  assessment  shall  remain  uniform  and  level  as  of 

age  at  entry  it  must,  in  the  early  years,  exceed  the  current  cost  of  protection, 
and  the  excess  collections  be  accumulated  by  yearly  additions  and  interest 
accretions  into  a  fund  that  will  equal  and  offset  the  increased  costs  in  the 
later  years  of  the  insurance — to  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  the  accumulated 
fund  must  not  be  less  than  the  difference  between  the  present  value  of  the 
benefits  and  the  present  value  of  the  future  assessments,  that  difference  being 
the  exact  and  only  true  measure  of  such  an  accumulation; 

6.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  combination  of  the  step-rate  and  level  rate,  the  rate  of 

assessment  must  increase  with  the  advance  in  age  during  the  period  for  the 
step-rate  and,  in  the  same  period,  there  must  be  an  added  amount  to  the 
rate  of  assessment  for  an  accumulation  to  maintain  the  level  rate — or  at  the 
end  of  the  step-rate  period  the  rate  of  assessment  must  be  made  high  enough 
to  yield  an  excess  for  accumulation,  since  a  level  rate  absolutely  demands  an 
accumulated  fund  to  maintain  it. 
These  are  well  established  insu|^nce  principles  and  Fraternal  Orders  must  apply 
them  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  or  they  cannot  give  permanent  protection  to  their 
members — nor  can  they  give,  without  the  application  of  these  principles,  temporary  in- 
surance that  will  be  just  and  equitable  to  their  young  and  old  members. 
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To  past  operation  these  principles  have  not  been  applied.  The  young  members 
have  been  over-burdened  and  the  old  members  relieved  from  the  just  share  in  the  cost 
of  protection.  In  all  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  the  old  members  have  been 
permitted  to  escape  from  the  proper  charges  that  should  have  been  levied  against  them. 

THE    CHANCE   OF    DYING. 

The  truth  of  the  above  assertion  will  be  evidenced  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning life  insurance  protection. 

The  whole  business  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  chances,  with  the  element  of 
death  as  a  certain  factor  in  the  calculation  of  cost. 

In  the  absence  of  a  better  comparison,  the  life  insurance  business  might  be  likened 
to  a  raflae  or  lottery.  By  that  I  mean  to  indicate  this:  Out  of  a  certain  number  of 
men — say,  1000 — within  one  year  there  is  a  chance,  or  probability,  of  one  or  more  of 
them  dying.  Men  are  certain  to  die,  and  observation  has  determined  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  that  will  occur  out  of  a  given  number  of  men.  The  average  number  of 
deaths  has  been  so  accurately  determined  that  it  has  become  a  safe  business  to  promise 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  payable  at  death,  in  consideration  for  a  small  payment  during 
each  year  of  life.  Thus  of  the  1000,  if  10  are  expected  to  die,  and  $1000  is  payable  at 
each  death,  it  can  be  known  beforehand  that  the  total  sum  required  for  death  losses 
will  be  $10,000.  To  pay  this  sum  there  must  be  collected  an  average  of  $10.00  from 
each  of  the  1000  insured  persons.  Each  one  of  these  pays  his  $10.00,  not  upon  any 
certainty  that  benefit  will  come  to  him  or  his  dependents  from  such  a  contribution,  but 
because  of  the  chance  or  probability  that  he  may  be  one  of  the  10  who  are  to  die,  in  the 
event  of  which  the  payment  of  the  $10.00  will  secure  the  prize  of  $1000  for  his  de- 
pendents or  estate. 

But  it  is  not  an  equal  chance  between  men  that  any  one  or  more  of  them  will  die. 
The  ages  of  men  determine  their  chances  of  living  or  dying  within  a  given  time.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  age  is  a  prime  factor  in  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  insur- 
ant for  his  chance  at  the  insurance  prize.  Taking  the  above  instance  for  illustration, 
it  is  seen  that  $10,000  must  be  collected  from  the  1000  insured  persons  in  order  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  death  losses,  and  that  the  average  collections  from  each  will  be 
$10.00.  The  actual  collection  from  each  must  be  according  to  the  probability  of  dying, 
and  the  cliance  of  each  at  the  $1000  prize.  Say,  of  the  1000  men  there  are  300  at  each 
of  the  ages  of  20,  30,  40,  50,  and  60.  It  will  at  once  be  appreciated  that  there  is  greater 
probability  of  more  deaths,  within  a  year,  among  those  aged  60  than  among  those  of 
any  younger  age,  because  the  chance  of  dying  is  greater  as  age  advances.  That  being 
true,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  certainty  that  of  the  10  deaths  expected  to  occur  among  the 
1000  insurants,  a  greater  number  will  be  among  the  200  at  age  60  than  at  age  20,  and 
that  more  will  die  of  the  200  at  age  50  than  at  age  30.  It  follows  equitably,  since 
more  benefit  is  to  be  realized  from  the  aggregate  payment  made  by  the  200  per- 
sons aged  60— since  more  than  the  average  of  two  of  the  10  prizes  is  to  fall  to  their  lot 
— that  these  200  should  pay  proportionately  to  the  benefits  expected,  and  hence  should 
pay  more  than  the  average  of  $10.00  each. 

To  do  equity  between  young  and  old  insurants,  this  difference  in  their  probability 
of  living  and  dying  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  fixing  the  amount  to  be  re- 
quired of  them  for  their  chances  at  the  benefits  of  insurance  protection.  This  is  such 
a  self-evident  proposition  that  it  is  most  remarkable  it  should  have  been  so  generally 
ignjDred  in  the  operation  of  Fraternal  Orders,  an^  in  the  commencement  of  their  busi- 
ness, by  every  one  of  the  "Old  Line"  companieswhich  began  operation  prior  to  1850. 
It  was  ignored  by  the  Friendly  Societies  folkfifty  years,  and  has  not  yet  been  fully 
recognized  by  all  of  them,  as  shown  in  their  mstory  heretofore  given. 
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ILLUSTRATION   FROM   PRACTICAL   EXPERIENCE. 

The  Doctrine  of  Chances  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  exact  Science.  From  observa- 
tion of  actual  experiences,  it  has  been  discovered  how  men  die  at  each  age  of  life.  For 
this  purpose  a  large  number  of  insured  persons  is  taken  under  observation  by  noting 
the  number  at  each  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  investigation, and  then  recording  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  at  each  age  present  and  subsequent  age  for  each  of  a  series  of  years.  Thus, 
the  number  living  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  year  and  the  number  dying  during 
each  year  are  determined  by  actual  facts.  Other  observations  are  likewise  made,  and 
the  results  of  the  various  observations  are  put  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  gen- 
eral average  of  the  number  of  deaths  out  of  a  given  number  of  lives  at  each  age.  Thus, 
if  it  is  found  that  out  of  1000  persons,  aged  35,  there  are  6  deaths  within  one  year,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  there  are  994  chances  of  living  through  one  year  to  6  chances  of 
dying  within  the  year.  Oat  of  1000  persons,  aged  60,  if  it  is  found  that  23  die  within 
one  year,  the  fact  is  established  that  the  probability  of  living  the  one  year,  from  age  60 
to  61,  is  977  as  against  23  of  dying.  Taking  this  individual  at  age  35,  it  is  seen  that  his 
probability  of  living  for  one  year  is  .994,  and  his  chance  of  dying  .006.  The.  probabilities 
of  living  or  dying  have  been  determined  for  all  ages  by  different  observers,  and  these 
have  been  put  into  what  are  termed  "  Mortality  Tables. "  Of  these  there  are  quite 
a  number  made  up  according  to  the  facts  observed  in  respect  to  life  and  death.  The 
"Actuaries'  Combined  Experience  Mortality  Table"  and  the  "American  Experience 
Table  of  Mortality"  are  used  by  the  Legal  Reserve  Companies  in  computing  their  rates 
of  premium  payments.  The  National  Fraternal  Congress  has  published  a  Table  of 
Mortality  from  the  experience  of  Fraternal  Orders,  and  to  it  reference  will  be  made  in 
this  publication,  when  mention  is  made  of  the  probabilities  of  living  or  dying.  The 
full  table  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Attention  is  directed  thereto  for  the  proba- 
bilities of  dying  in  connection  with  this  and  the  following  references  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Chances.  In  column  6  of  the  next  table  are  given  the  probabilities  of  dying  within 
one  year  at  each  age  from  21  to  79  inclusive. 

The  method  for  determining  the  equitable  amount  to  be  charged  at  each  age  is 
based  upon  actual  experience  and  the  observation  of  actual  results.  The  following 
table  gives  the  actual  experience  of  an  Order  for  the  year  1899,  showing  the  mean  num- 
ber of  insured  lives  (column  2)  at  each  age,  and  the  deaths  (column  3)  at  each  age.  A 
column  (4)  is  also  given  which  shows  the  actual  death  rate  per  1000  lives  in  order  to 
bring  out  more  impressively  the  increase  of  deaths  at  each  advanced  age  for  the  same 
number  of  insured  persons.  Another  column  (5)  is  given  which  shows  the  average 
number  of  deaths  per  1000  lives  at  each  age  during  &  period  of  17  years.  This  average 
death  rate,  covering  the  experience  of  a  series  of  years,  would  be  taken,  in  preference 
to  that  of  any  single  year,  in  determining  the  chance  of  living  or  dying  and  in  fixing 
rates  of  assessment  at  each  age  for  any  promised  future  benefits.  Finally,  a  column 
(6)  is  given  which  shows  the  average  death  rate  per  1000  insured  lives  at  each  age,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  a  number  of  Orders  and  Ansociations,  as  reported  to  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress.  (Decimals  are  omitted— dropping  when  less  than  .5,  and 
adding  1.  when  over  .5.): 
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In  the  experience  of  a  single  year  (1899),  as  shown  in  column  4,  the  deaths  per 
1000  have  an  irregular  increase  with  age,  nevertheless  the  fact  is  made  clear  that  the 
death-rate  does  increase  and  very  rapidly  so  at  the  advanced  ages,  being  357  in  the  1000 
at  age  79.  Let  it  be  impressed  that  this  is  no  fictitious  showing,  but  is  the  actual 
experience  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous  order  during  last  year.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
of  the  310  insurants  at  age  21,  there  was  not  a  death;  while  of  the  28  at  age  79  there 
were  10  deaths.  According  to  the  17  year's  previous  experience  of  this  order  there 
should  have  been  at  least  one  death  among  the  310  (five  per  1000),  and  not  more  than 
four  out  of  the  28  (130  per  1000).  To  have  levied  assessments  according  to  the  average 
probability  of  dying,  the  members  at  21  would  have  paid,  in  1899.  for  a  chance  that  did 
not  materialize,  while  the  members  at  79  would  have  contributed  for  four  chances  and 
realized  upon  10. 


COST  OF   PROTBCTION. 

The  above  exhibit  should  make  clear  the  two  principles  heretofore  laid  down, 
namely:  (1)  That  business  conduct  cannot  be  truly  fraternal  nor  equitably  co-opera- 
tive unless  each  member  pays  the  full  cost  for  his  protection,  and  (2)  that  the  full  and 
proper  cost  for  insurance  protection  can  only  be  determined  by  the  ages  of  the  mem- 
bers. To  make  practical  application  of  these  principles  the  following  demonstration  is 
offered: 
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A  man,  aged  35.  desires  $1000  of  insurance  for  a  period  of  10  years.  What  should 
he  pay  for  the  protection  ? 

According  to  the  Mortality  Table  prepared  for  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  the 
probability  or  chance,  of  a  man  dying  at  age  35  during  one  year  is  represented  by  the 
decimal  .006149.  Representing  this  probability  in  dollars,  the  proper  charge  for  $1000  of 
protection  for  one  year,  age  35  to  36,  would  be  $1000  x  .006149,  or  $6,149.  Taking  the 
probability,  or  chance,  of  dying,  for  each  succeeding  year  of  the  10,  during  which 
insurance  is  desired,  it  is  found  that  the  insured  should  pay  $6,307  for  the  second  year's 
protection;  $6,490  for  the  third  year;  $6,698  for  the  fourth;  $6,921  for  the  fifth;  $7,171 
the  sixth;  $7,448  the  seventh;  $7,766  the  eighth;  $8,113  the  ninth;  and  $8  480  for  the 
tenth  year's  protection.  He  would  pay  "the  full  cost  for  his  protection,"  because  he 
would  be  paying  according  to  the  chance  or  probability  of  his  dying,  and,  therefore, 
according  to  the  risk  assumed  by  the  order  granting  the  protection.  Such  an  increas- 
ing charge  according  to  the  increasing  probability  of  dying,  due  to  advancing  age,  is 
not  only  fraternal  and  equitable,  in  that  it  covers  the  full  cost  for  the  member's  insur- 
ance, but  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  third  and  fourth  principles,  in  that  the  rate 
is  determined  by  the  age  of  the  insured,  according  to  past  experience,  and  that  it  in- 
creases with  the  advance  in  age. 

But  suppose  that  the  applicant  for  the  $1000  insurance  desired  a  level  and  uniform 
rate  through  the  period  of  10  years,  on  that  basis,  what  should  he  pay  for  his  pro- 
tection ? 

Taking  each  of  the  10  years  separately,  the  probability  of  dying  during  any  one 
year  determines  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  that  year's  protection.  Since  the  probability 
of  dying  increases  with  each  year  from  age  35  to  45,  and  in  consequence  the  annual 
cost  to  the  insured  is  likewise  increased,  it  follows  that  to  obtain  a  level  rate  for  each 
of  the  10  years,  such  a  rate  must  be  higher  in  the  beginning  and  lower  at  the 
ending  of  the  term  than  the  annually  increasing  rates.  In  other  words,  there  must  be 
an  equalization  of  the  increasing  rates.  That  is  to  say,  the  identically  same  thing  must 
be  accomplished  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  increasing  costs  of  protection  when 
collecting  level  as  when  collecting  increasing  assessments.  The  equalization  of  the 
increasing  rates  of  assessment  into  level  payments  is  a  mathematical  process. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  probability  of  a  man  dying  within  one  year  at  age  35  to 
36  is  .006149,  and  that  to  multiply  this  probability  by  $1000  would  give  the  current 
cost  for  $1000  protection  for  one  year  to  the  man  entering  upon  his  insurance  at  age  35, 
Beginning  his  second  year  at  age  36  is  the  same  as  taking  the  insurance  at  that  age,  and 
the  protection  for  the  year  from  age  36  to  37  is  a  separate  and  distinct  transaction  from 
that  of  the  previous  year  for  age  35  to  36.  The  probability  of  his  dying  within  the 
year  36  to  37  is  .006307,  and  the  year's  cost  for  $1000  protection  is  $6,307.  In  this 
manner  the  current  cost  for  each  year  is  determined  for  each  year  of  age,  and  the  result 
so  obtained  is  the  basis  for  all  calculations  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  insurance  and  the 
premiums  or  assessments  necessary  to  pay  for  that  cost — that  is  wTien  'premiwms  or 
assessments  are  determined  in  an  exact  and  scientific  way. 

It  is  readily  understood  that  if  .006149  represents  the  probability  of  a  man  dying 
within  one  year  at  age  35,  the  number  of  deaths  out  of  1000  men,  aged  35,  would  be 
6  149,  or  1000  times  the  probability  of  death  to  the  one  man,  aged  35.  It  follows  that 
there  would  be  6.307  deaths  out  of  1000  men  aged  36;  6.490  deaths  in  the  1000  aged  37, 
and  so  on  according  to  the  probability  of  dying  for  each  age.  This  is  called  the 
"  Death-rate  "  per  1000  insured  lives  at  the  given  ages.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
death-rate  per  1000  insurants  and  the  current  cost  of  $1000  protection  are  represented 
by  the  same  figures  since  both  are  based  upon  the  probability  of  dying. 

As  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  life  insurance,  it  is  suflB- 
cient  to  state  that  the  present  chances  of  dying  during  any  number  of  years  hence  can 
as  readily  be  ascertained  as  the  probability  of  dying  within  one  year.  By  a  simple 
calculation  it  is  found  that 

The  probability  of  dying  in  first  year,  at  age  85,  is 006149 

The  probability  of  dying  in  second  year,  at  age  35,  is.    006268 

The  probability  of  dying  in  third  year,  at  age  35,  is 006409 

The  probability  of  dying  in  fourth  year,  at  age  35,  is 006572 
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The  probability  of  dying  in  fiftb  year,  at  age  35,  is 006745 

Ttie  probability  of  dying  in  sixth  year,  at  age  35  is 006940 

The  probability  of  dying  in  seventh  year,  at  age  35,  is 007157 

The  probability  of  dying  in  eighth  year  at  age  35,  is 007407 

The  probability  of  dying  in  ninth  year,  at  age  35,  is 007678 

The  probability  of  dying  in  tenth  year,  at  age  35,  is 007960 

Hence  we  know  that  of  1000  men  at  age  35,  the  probability  is  that  6.149  will  die 
during  the  first  year,  6.268  will  die  the  second  year,  6.409  the  third,  and  so  on  during 
the  ten  years  as  indicated  by  the  above  probabilities. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  deal  with  death-rates  in  the  matter  of  insurance  cost,  but 
likewise  to  take  interest-rates  into  consideration.  The  level  premium  carries  an  excess 
over  current  cost,  and  as  money  "  is  not  supposed  to  lie  idle  in  a  box  "  this  excess  is  as- 
sumed to  earn  interest  at  the  prevailing  rate  on  first-class  securities.  The  higher  the 
interest-rate  procurable  the  lower  the  level  premium;  the  lower  the  interest-rate  the 
higher  the  level  premium.  In  the  following,  4%  will  be  taken  as  the  interest-rate.  As- 
suming that  rate  of  interest,  and  discounting  for  the  ten  years  by  multiplying  by  the 
present  value  of  $1.00  at  A%,  the  result  is  as  follows: 


(1) 

(2) 

$6,149  X 

.961538 

6.268^ 

.924556 

6.409  X 

.888996 

6.572  X 

.854804 

6.745  X 

.821937 

6.940  X 

.790315 

7.157  X 

.759918 

7.407  X 

.730690 

7.678  X 

.702587 

7.960  X 

.675564 

(3) 
:  $5.9123 

:  5.7951 

■■  5.6975 

■  5.6174 

:  5.5440 

:  5.4850 

:  5.4389 

:  5.4119 

:  5.3943 

:  5.3773 


$55.6736 

Column  1  gives  the  Insurance 
Cost,  derived  from  the  Probabil- 
ity of  dying  during  ten  years. 

Column  2  gives  the  present 
value  of  One  Dollar  due  in  1,  2 
<&c.  years,  at  4^  Interest. 

Column  3  gives  the  discounted 
values  of  the  Cost  of  Insurance, 
the  sum  of  which  is  ($55.6736)  the 
Present  Value  of  all  of  these  dis- 
counted Costs,  being  the  Single 
Premium  or  Payment  for  $1000 
Protection  for  10  years. 

That  this  one  Payment  of  $55.  - 
6736  is  Buflicient  to  meet  the  In- 
surance Costs  for  the  ten  years  is 
demonstrated  by  the  accompany- 
ing calculation. 


Single  Premium,  age  35,  10  vears  Insurance  $55,674 

Interest  for  1  year  at  4^  . . . ." 2  227 

Premium  and  Interest  end  of  1st  year $57,901 

Insurance  Cost  1st  year 6  149 

Single  Premium  Reserve  end  1st  year $51  752 

Interest  for  2nd  year  @  4^ 2.070 

Premium  Reserve  and  Interest  end  2nd  yr.  $53,822 

Insurance  Cost  for  the  2nd  year 6.268 

Premium  Reserve  end  of  2nd  year $47,554 

Interest  for  the  3rd  year  at  4^ 1  902 

Premium  Reserve  and  Interest  end  3rd  year  $49,456 

Insurance  Cost  for  the  3rd  year 6.409 

Premium  Reserve  at  end  of  3rd  year $43,047 

Interest  for  the  4th  year  at  4^ 1.722 

Premium  Reserve  and  Interest  end  4th  year  $44,769 

Insurance  Cost  for  4th  year 6  572 

Premium  Reserve  end  of  4th  year $38,197 

Interest  for  the  5th  year 1.528 

Premium  Reserve  and  Int.  end  of  5th  year  $39,725 

Insurance  Cost  for  the  5th  year 6.745 

Premium  Reserve  end  of  5th  year $32  980 

Interest  for  the  6th  year 1.319 

Premium  Reserve  and  Interest  end  6th  year  $34  299 

Insurance  Cost  for  the  6th  year 6.940 

Premium  Reserve  end  of  6th  year $27,359 

Interest  for  the  7th  year 1.094 

Premium  Reserve  and  Interest  end  7th  year  $28,453 

Insurance  Cost  for  7th  year 7.157 

Premium  Reserve  end  of  7th  year $21,296 

Interest  for  the  8th  year .  ..852 

Premium  Reserve  and  Interest  end  8th  year  $22,148 

Insurance  Cost  for  the  8th  year 7.407 

Premium  Reserve  end  of  8th  year $14,741 

Interest  for  the  9th  year 590 

Premium  Reserve  and  Interest  end  9th  year  $15,331 

Insurance  Cost  for  the  9th  year 7  678 

Premium  Reserve  end  of  9th  year $  7.653 

Interest  for  the  10th  year 306 

Premium  Reserve  and  Int.  end  of  10th  yr. .  $  7.959 

Insurance  Cost  for  the  10th  year 7  960 

Termination  of  the  10  years'  Protection (KOOO 
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From  the  above  it  is  shown  that  a  single  payment  may  be  made  in  one  lump  sum 
for  insurance  protection  during  a  term  of  10  years,  instead  of  paying  the  current  costs 
each  year  by  annually  increasing  assessments.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of 
this  Single  Premium  before  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  Level  Premium,  which 
latter  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  mathematical  division  of  the  Single  Premium  into 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  paid  annually  through  the  period  of  premium  pay- 
ments. Note  well,  however,  that  the  'calculation  does  not  consist  in  a  simple  division 
of  the  Single  Premium  by  a  given  number  of  years,  and  thus  find  the  amount  payable 
each  year.  That  would  not  do,  because  there  is  not  the  same  number  of  members  to 
pay  premiums  each  year,  and  there  is  not  the  same  number  of  death  claims  each  year. 
The  yearly  change  in  the  number  of  members  who  live  and  pay  premiums,  and  the 
change  in  the  number  who  die  and  cause  death  claims,  are  factors  in  the  calculation 
and  render  the  mathematical  process  rather  complicated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  that  process  in  order  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  the  calculation, 
nor  to  appreciate  how  it  is  that  the  division  of  the  Single  Premium  into  equal  annual 
payments  would  give  equitable  premiums.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  calculation  can 
be  made  upon  the  basis  of  any  mortality  experience,  hence  annual  level  premiums  can 
be  constructed  to  suit  any  actual  condition  of  life  insurance  operation,  whether  by  a 
fraternal  order  or  business  organization.  The  last  remark  has  its  pertinency  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  fraternal  officials  appear  to  consider  the  "level  premium  method  " 
only  applicable  to  "Old  Line"  or  "  Legal  Reserve"  Companies.  Again,  many  labor 
under  the  impression  that  level  and  uniform  assessment  rates  can  be  prepared  for  a 
fraternal  order  without  the  necessity  for  "abstract  mathematical  calculations."  A 
graver  error  cannot  be  made.  When  a  fraternal  order  undertakes  to  grant  life  insur- 
ance beyond  the  term  of  one  year,  and  upon  a  rate  that  is  intended  to  be  level  and  uniform 
through  the  period  of  insurance,  then  it  must  have  recourse  to  abstract  mathematical 
calculation.  Otherwise  the  schedule  of  rates  is  no  better  than  guess  work — and  guess 
work  of  the  most  unreliable  character  and  involving  the  most  serious  consequences. 
The  division  of  the  Single  Premium  into  parts  for  annual  level  premiums  is  accom- 
plished by  using  the  present  value  of  an  Annuity  of  $1.00  as  a  divisor.  The  Annuity 
is  found  from  the  probabilities  of  living,  by  the  same  process  that  gets  the  Single 
.  Premium  for  insurance.  An  Annuity  is  the  very  opposite  to  a  Level  Premium  for 
insurance.  The  latter  is  an  amount  paid  yearly  by  the  member,  in  return  for  which 
the  insurance  organization  pays  a  large  amount  at  death  to  beneficiaries.  The  former 
is  amount  paid  yearly  by  the  insurance  organization  to  the  member,  while  living,  in 
return  for  a  large  amount  paid  in  advance  by  the  member.  Since  the  Annuity  is  paid 
to  the  member  while  living,  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  member  for  the  Annuity  is 
determined  from  the  probabilities  or  chance  of  living.  These  are  the  complements  of 
the  probabilities  of  dying.     Thus  : 


Probabilities  for  1  year,  age  35  to  36 
Probabilities  for  1  year,  age  36  to  37. 
Probabilities  for  1  year,  age  37  to  38. 
Probabilities  for  1  year,  age  38  to  39. 
Probabilities  for  1  year,  age  39  to  40 
Etc.  Etc. 


Probability  of 
Dying. 


.006149 
.006307 
.006490 
.006698 
.006921 
Etc. 


Probability  of 
Living. 


.993851 


.993510 
.993302 
.993079 
Etc. 


In  the  above  the  probabilities  of  dying  and  living  from  year  to  year  are  given. 
That  is  to  say,  a  man  aged  35  has  993.851  chances  in  1000  for  one  year  of  living  as 
against  6.149  of  dying  within  one  year.  A  man  aged  39  has  993.079  chances  in  1000  of 
living  one  year  to  6.921  of  dying. 
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The  probabilities  of  a  man  living  through  a  period  of  10  years  can  be  determined 
in  the  same  way  as  are  the  probabilities  of  his  dying  within  that  time.  By  discount- 
ing these  probabilities  their  sum  will  represent  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase 
of  an  Annuity  of  $1.00  for  10  years. 

This  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  Annuity— its  cost— is  called  the  "Present  Value  of  the 
Annuity."  The  Single  Premium— the  cost  of  the  insurance — is  the  "Present  Value  of 
the  sum  insured."  There  is  such  relation  between  these  two  that  if  the  latter  is 
divided  by  the  former  the  result  will  be  the  Level  Premium. 

The  computation  for  obtaining  the  present  value  of  the  Annuity  is  the  same  as 
shown  in  respect  to  the  single  premium,  with  the  difference  that  the  probabilities  of 
living  are  used.  The  calculation  gives  $8.2048  as  the  present  value  of  a  $1.00  Annuity 
for  10  years.  The  single  premium,  $55.6736,  divided  by  $8.2048,  gives  us  the  Itvel 
pi'evmim,  $6.7855.  The  following  computation  proves  its  accuracy — dropping  two 
decimals  for  convenience,  and  making  the  premium  $6.79. 

$  6 .  79    Annual  Level  Premium,  $1000  Protection  for  10  years $  9 . 83 

.  27    Interest  on  the  Premium  for  1  year  at  4  per  cent »40 

7.06    Accumulated  Fund  at  end  of  1st  year 10.23 

6 .  14    Insurance  Cost  for  the  1st  year 9.28 

792^    Premiiim  Excess,  or  "  Terminal  Reserve,"  end  of  Ist  year .95 

6.79    Annual  Premium  for  the  2nd  year 9.83 

7.71     Accumulated  Fund,  or  "Initial  Reserve,"  beginning  2nd  year 10.78 

.  30    Interest  on  Accumulation  for  2nd  year,  at  4  per  cent -45 

8.01     Accumulated  Funds  at  end  of  2nd  year 11. 2S 

6.30    Insurance  Cost  for  the  2nd  year 9.48 

1 .  71     Premium  Excess — Terminal  Reserve,  end  of  2nd  year 1 .  75 

6.79    Annual  Premium  for  the  3rd  year 9.83 

8. 50    Initial  Reserve  beginning  of  3rd  year 11 . 58 

.  36  Interest  for  3rd  year .48 

8.86  Accumulated  Fund  end  of  3rd  year 12.06 

6 . 49  Insurance  Cost  for  3rd  year 9.68 

2 .  37  Terminal  Reserve  end  of  3rd  year 2 .  38 

6.79  Annual  Premium  for  the  4th  year 9.83 

9. 16  Initial  Reserve  beginning  of  the  4th  year 12.21 

.  36    Interest  for  the  4th  year .51 

9.52  Accumulated  Fund  at  end  of  4th  year 12.72 

6.69  Insurance  cost  for  the  4th  year 9.90 

2.83  Terminal  Reserve  end  of  Ath  je&r 2.82 

6.79  Annual  Premium  for  5th  year 9.83 

9 .  62  Initial  Reserve  beginning  of  5th  year 12. 65 

.  41  Interest  for  5th  year .54 

~10.03  Accumulated  Fund  end  of  5th  year 13.19 

6 .  92  Insurance  Cost  for  the  5th  year 10.13 

3.11  Terminal  Reserve  end  of  5th  year 3.06 

6.79  Annual  Premium  for  the  6th  year 9.83 

9.90  Initial  Reserve  beginning  of  the  6th  year 12.89 

.  41  Interest  for  6th  year .55 

10.31  Accumulated  Fund  end  of  6th  year 13.44' 

7.17  Insurance  Cost  for  the  6th  year 10.36 

3 .  14  Terminal  Reserve  at  end  of  6th  year 3 .  08 

6.79  Annual  Premium  for  the  7th  year 9.83 

9 .  93  Initial  Reserve  at  beginning  of  the  7th  year 12 .  91 

.  40  Interest  for  the  7th  year .54 

10.33  Accumulated  Fund  at  end  of  7th  year 13.45 

7.44  Insurance  Cost  for  the  7th  year 10.61 

2.89  Terminal  Reserve  at  end  of  7th  year 2.84 

6.79  Annual  Premium  for  the  8th  year 9.83 
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9 .  68    Tnitial  Reserve  at  beginning  of  8th  year 12 .  67 

.  40    Interest  for  8th  year .53 

ii».08    Accumulated  Fund  at  end  of  8th  year 13.20 

7.76    Insurance  Cost  for  the  8th  year 10.89 

2 . 32     Terminal  Reserve  at  end  of  8th  year 2.31 

6. 79    Annual  Premium  for  the  9th  year 9.83 

9 .  11    Initial  Reserve  at  beginning  of  9th  year 12.21 

.36    Interest  for  the  9th  year .50 

9.47  Accumulated  Fund  at  end  of  9th  year i  \  .64 

8.11    Insurance  Cost  for  the  9th  year 11 .  25 

1.36     Terminal  Reserve  at  end  of  9th  year 1,39 

6.79    Annual  Premium  for  the  10th  year 9.83 

8.15    Initial  Reserve  at  beginning  of  10th  year 11.22 

.33    Interest  for  the  10th  year .47 

8.48  Accumulated  Fund  at  end  of  10th  year ii.(}9 

8 .  48    Insurance  Cost  for  the  10th  year 1 1 .  69 

~  U.OO    Termination  of  the  10  years'  Protection 00 . 00 

"With  the  demonstration  of  the  adequacy  of  the  level  premium  of  $6.79  for  $1000 
protection  for  a  term  of  10  years,  I  have  given  a  similar  demonstration  of  a  level  pre- 
mium for  the  same  protection  according  to  the  Actuaries'  Combined  Experience  Table 
of  Mortality.  The  net  level  premium  by  that  table  is  $9.83,  being  $3.04  higher  than 
the  net  level  premium  of  $6.79,  according  to  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  Table  of 
Mortality.  The  difference  appears  in  the  cost  of  insurance.  This  comes  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  chance  of  dying  is  greater  by  the  experience  of  the  Actuaries'  Table 
than  by  the  Fraternal  Congress  Table.  According  to  the  former  the  probability  of  a 
man,  aged  35,  dying  within  one  year  is  .009288,  v^hile  by  the  latter  it  is  .006149.  Con- 
sequently the  costs  are  $9.28  and  $6.14  per  $1000,  respectively,  for  the  first  year  of  in- 
surance.    Comparing  these  costs  for  the  10  years,  they  are  as  follows  : 


YEARS. 

1 

2 

3 

4           5           6           7           8 

9 

10 

Actuaries 

■Congress 

$9.28 
6.14 

$9.48 
6.30 

$9.68 
6.49 

$9.90 
6.69 

$10.13$10.36$10.61 
6.92     7.17j    7.44 

$10.89 
7.76 

$11.25 
8.11 

$11.69 

8.48 

While  the  cost  of  insurance  is  assumed  to  be  greater  under  the  Actuaries'  Table, 
and  while  the  premium  must,  therefore,  be  greater  than  that  under  the  Fraternal  Con- 
gress Table,  the  following  will  show  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  Reserve — 
that  is,  the  Terminal  Reserve,  by  the  two  tables  : 


YEARS. 

1 

2 

3      1      4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Actuaries 

Congress 

$  .95 
.92 

$1.75 
1.71 

$2.38 
2.37 

$2.82 
2.83 

$3.06 
3.11 

$3.08 
3.14 

$2.84 
2.89 

$2.31 
2.32 

$1.39 
1.36 

0.00 
0.00 

These  two  comparisons  should  impress  the  fact  that  whatever  the  assumption  for 
'insurance  cost,  or  probabilities  of  living  and  dying,  the  RESERVE  (terminal  reserve) 
will  not  materially  vary  under  any  experience  for  any  kind  of  protection,  whether  for 
10,  20,  30,  50  years,  or  for  the  whole  of  life.  The  principles  which  govern  in  the  cal- 
culation of  a  level  premium  for  10  years,  control  in  the  calculation  of  premiums  for 
5  or  25,  or  any  other  number  of  years  to  the  very  end  of  the  longest  life.  It  may  also 
be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  the  prevailing  and  general  misconception  and  mis- 
understanding of  the  true  nature  of  the  "  Reserve"  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  of  re- 
peated and  persistent  representations  that  the  reserves  accumulated  by  the  legal  reserve 


Note.— The  '•  insurance  costs,"  as  shown  above,  are  those  for  annually  increasing  premiums. 
The  small  reserves  would  slightly  lessen  the  insurance  risk  and  likewise  the  cost.  However,  the 
diflference  is  so  small  that  it  is  ignored  and  offset  by  interest  additions. 
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companies  are  greater  than  necessary  to  maintain  the  premium  level  and  uniform.  It 
is  a  common  thing  to  see  in  the  literature  of  assessment  associations  and  fraternal  or- 
ders the  statement  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  a  level  rate  of  assessment 
during  the  whole  of  life,  when  nothing  more  has  been  done  than  to  take  the  cost  of  in- 
surance— the  current  yearly  cost — at  age  of  entry,  and  for  that  age  only,  and  adding 
thereto  some  arbitrary  amount  much  less  than  the  necessary  excess  for  a  sufficient  re- 
serve. Such  statements  come  from  the  idea  that  the  "mortality  element"  and  the 
"reserve  element"  of  a  level  premium  are  separately  calculated.  This  erroneous  view 
started  with  the  division  of  the  gross  level  premium  into  the  three  elements  of  "  Ex- 
pense." "Mortality,"  and  "Reserve."  The  proper  and  only  practical  division  is  into 
*' Expense"  and  the  "Net  Premium" — the  latter  alone  being  used  in  providing  for  the 
cost  of  insurance.  The  net  level  premium  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  single  premium 
by  the  annuity,  as  heretofore  shown,  no  consideration  whatever  being  given  to  the 
"Reserve  Element,"  as  such.  The  reserve  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  excess 
from  the  annual  level  premium  after  payment  of  the  year's  death  losses — after  provid- 
ing for  the  current  cost  of  the  protection.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  level  premium  above  made.  In  fact,  the  reserve  is  determined  after  the  annual 
level  premium  is  known.  This  fact  is  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  annual 
premiums,  by  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  Table,  were  published  in  1898,  while 
the  reserve  values  were  first  calculated  by  Dr.  West,  in  1900.  If  the  level  is  preferred 
to  the  increasing  rate,  there  is  only  one  way  of  knowing  when  it  is  an  adequate  rate, 
and  that  is  the  mathematical  and  scientific  way.  Guessing  will  not  do,  nor  will  mere 
assumption  suffice.  The  fraternal  orders  are  trying  many  devices  by  which  they  hope 
to  build  up  a  reserve  that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  level  rate  as  at  age 
of  entry.  None  of  these  schemes  can  possibly  prove  successful  unless  they  accumu- 
late funds  equal  in  amount  to  the  mathematical  reserve,  and  by  that  they  should  be 
measured.  It  really  makes  very  little  difference,  as  a  practical  question,  from  what 
source  the  accumulation  is  drawn,  so  long  as  it  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  provide  for 
the  increasing  costs  of  insurance.  The  only  known  method  by  which  its  sufficiency 
can  be  determined  is  to  compare  the  accumulation  with  a  mathematically  ascertained 
reserve  for  a  membership  of  like  age  and  condition.  In  other  words,  there  should  be 
a  valuation  of  the  certificates  of  every  Order  which  professes  to  have  level  rates  by 
virtue  of  a  reserve  or  emergency  accumulation.  The  uniformity  of  rates  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  accumulation,  and  in  whatever  manner  the  accumu- 
lation may  be  made,  its  sufficiency  must  be  tested  by  methods  known  to  be  accurate 
and  true.  These  new  schemes  may  be  all  right,  but  in  themselves  they  give  no  assur- 
ance of  it.  As  yet.  they  are  experiments.  If  they  have  merit  to  accomplish  all  that 
is  claimed  for  them  they  can  stand  the  mathematical  test.  If  they  can  not,  it  were  bet- 
ter they  were  now  abandoned. 

VALUATION. 

To  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  reserve  is  called  a  valuation.  And  in  whatever 
way  the  reserve  may  be  accumulated,  whether  from  post  mortem  deductions  or  other- 
wise, a  certain  determination  of  its  sufficiency  can  bemade,  because  it  must  be  equal  in 
amount  to  the  difference  between  the  present  value  of  the  promised  benefits  and  the 
present  value  of  the  future  assessments.  The  present  value'  of  the  promised  benefits  is. 
always  equal  to  the  single  premium,  at  the  time  and  age  of  valuation.  The  single  prem- 
ium has  been  shown  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  present  value  of  all  the  yearly  costs  of 
insurance,  being  $55.67  as  the  sum  of  the  present  value  of  the  yearly  costs  for  10  years, 
of  the  term  insurance  heretofore  illustrated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  there 
would  remain  the  aggregate  of  the  present  value  of  the  costs  for  9  years,  (on  the  10-year 
term  insurance),  which  sum  is  $52.07.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  present 
value  of  the  costs  of  insurance  for  the  remaining  8  years  is  $48  15.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  succeeding  year  the  present  value  of  the  remaining  yearly  cost  is  likewise  de- 
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termined.  These  present  values  are  the  net  single  premiums  which  represent  the  ulti- 
mate value  of  the  certificate  at  the  beginning  of  the  respective  year.  The  single  prem- 
ium at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  contract  is  also  equal  to  the  present  value 
of  all  the  future  net  equal  annual  premiums  receivable.  In  the  10-year  term  illustra- 
tion, there  are  receivable  10  equal  annual  premiums  of  $6.79  each.  The  present  value 
of  these  10  future  payments,  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurance  is  $55.67.  This  must 
be  true,  otherwise  the  contract  would  be  one-sided  and  inequitable  either  to  the  society 
or  to  the  member.  The  present  value  of  the  insurance — that  is,  the  present  value  of 
the  costs  of  the  insurance  which  must  be  paid  by  the  society, — represents  the  obligation 
and  liability  of  the  society  to  the  member.  The  present  value  of  the  future  premium 
or  assessment  payments  which  are  to  be  made  by  the  member  represents  the  obligation 
and  liability  of  the  member  to  the  society.  The  obligation  of  the  one  must  equal  the 
obligation  of  the  other,  else  there  is  a  lack  of  equity  in  the  contract.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  present  value  of  the  future  premiums  must  equal  the  present  value  of  the  benefits, 
or  sum  insured  (the  single  premium),  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  contract. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  this  equality  in  present  values  does  not  exist. 
The  present  value  of  the  costs  of  insurance — that  is,  the  single  premium,  or  present 
value  of  the  promised  benefits — is  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  than  the 
present  value  of  the  remaining  future  premiums.  This  difference  between  the  present 
Talue  of  the  benefits  and  the  future  premiums  increases  with  each  year,  and  is  balanced 
by  the  reserve  accumulation.  In  other  words,  to  maintain  the  equities  between  the  so- 
oiety  and  the  member,  on  a  level  premium  basis,  the  member  must  have  a  reserve  ac- 
cumulation equal  to  the  difference  between  the  present  worth  of  the  benefits  promised 
and  the  present  value  of  the  future  premiums  (or  assessments)  receivable.  In  the  10- 
year  term  insurance  the  account  would  stand  thus: 


Present  Value  of 

At  Begrinnlng  of  Years 

Benefits 

1 

$55.67 

55.67 

2 

$52.07 

51.15 

3 

$48.15 
46.44 

4 

$43.87 
41.50 

5      1      6 
$39.19  S34. 08 

7 

$28.47 

25.33 

8 

$22.33 

19.44 

9 

$15.58 

13.26 

10 
$8.15 
6.79 

Premiums ... 

36.36 

30.97 

Reserve 

00  00 

.92 

1.71 

2.37 

2.83 

3.11 

3.14 

2.89 

2.32 

1.36 

The  10th  year  being  the  last  of  the  term,  the  present  value  of  the  one  remaining 
future  premium  is  the  amount  of  the  payment,  while  the  present  value  of  the  benefit, 
or  future  cost,  is  the  amount  represented  by  the  probability  of  dying  for  that  year 
<$8.48),  discounted  for  one  year  at  4^. 

The  above  would  be  the  method  for  valuing  a  10-year  term  insurance,  and  the  same 
is  followed  in  making  a  valuation  of  an  insurance  for  any  other  period,  though  the  re- 
sults are  different.  On  an  insurance  for  the  whole  of  life  the  present  value  of  the  benefit 
(the  single  premium)  continually  increases,  from  year  to  year,  while  the  present  value 
of  the  future  premiums  (as  in  the  10-year  term)  continually  decreases,  thus  making  it 
necessary  for  a  continuous  increase  in  the  reserve.  On  a  whole  life  certificate  the  ac- 
count would  be  (entry  age,  35 ;  insurance,  $1000) : 


Present 
Value  of 

At  Beginning  of  Years 

Benefits... 
Premiums 

1 

$301.67 

301.67 

2 

$309.49 

298  29 

3 

$317.57 
294  80 

4 

$325.89 

291.20 

5 

$334.47 

287.50 

6 

$343.31 

238  68 

10 

$391.25 

262.98 

15 
$445.53 
239  53 

20 

$505.79 

213.49 

30 
$570.70 
88.93 

Reserve... 

000.00 

11.20' 

22.77 

34.69 

46.97 

59.63 

128.27 

206.00 

292.30 

481.77 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  a  whole  life  certificate,  the  single  premium,  or 
present  value  of  the  promised  benefits,  is  seen  to  be  $301.67,  as  against  $55.67  at  the 
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■beginning  of  the  first  year  for  a  10-year  term  insurance.  The  reserve  at  the  beginning 
of  the  10th  year  is  $138.27,  as  against  |1.36.  The  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  the 
one  insurance  if  for  the  whole  of  life  and  the  other  only  for  a  term  of  10  years. 

The  whole  life  level  (annual)  premium  at  age  35  is  $16.63  for  the  above  valuation. 
If  it  were  less  the  value  of  future  premium  payments  would  also  be  less,  thereby  neces- 
sitating a  larger  reserve  accumulation  than  above;  shown.  Were  the  p'remium  pay- 
ments larger,  their  value  would  be  greater  and  the  reserve  would  be  less.  It  follows 
that  low  premiums  require  large  reserves,  while  high  premiums  may  have  small  reserves. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Fraternal  Orders  will  finally  have  to  come  to  the  practice 
adopted  by  the  Friendly  Societies,  which  is  to  fix  the  rates  of  assessment  in  the  regular 
way — in  a  way  that  has  been  tried  for  more  than  a  century,  and  has  continuously  held 
supremEicy  over  any  other.  New  principles  in  mathematics  have  not  been  discovered 
for  ages.  Not  since  the  beginning  of  the  race  has  man  been  able  to  stop  the  course  of 
Nature.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  wisest  and  best  thing  to  be  done  in  the  business 
of  life  insurance  is  to  admit  and  recognize  the  truth  of  those  two  propositions,  and  act 
accordingly.  By  that  I  mean  to  favor  increasing  rates  of  assessment  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  probability  of  death  and  loss,  or  level  rates  ot  assessment  that 
will  provide  for  increasing  cost  by  reserve  accumulation,  or  a  combination  of  the  in- 
creasing and  level  rates.  The  adequacy  of  such  rates  can  be  determined  beyond  any 
sort  of  question,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  in  such  an  important  matter  as  protecting 
widows  and  orphans  from  want  and  penury. 

METHODS   OF   PAYMENT. 

The  illustrations  that  have  been  made  of  the  methods  for  determining  the  rates  for 
a  ten-year  term  of  insurance  answer  for  any  other,  whether  for  a  shorter  or  longer  term 
or  for  the  whole  of  life.  It  has  been  shown  that  payment  can  be  made  for  the  $1000 
of  protection  in  either  of  three  ways.  The  actual  amount  of  cash  to  be  paid  out  by 
Lim  is  as  follows : 

In  1    payment  at  beginninfT  of  the  term $55.67 

In  10  equal  annual  payments  of  $6.79  each,  aggregating 67.90 

In  10  annually  increasing  payments  of $5  91,  $6.06,  $6.24,  $6  44 

(allowing  interest) $6  65,  $6.90,     7.16,    7.47,     7.80,    8.15    68.78 

Or  without  interest  on. ..  j     6.14,     6.35.    6  49.     6.69,    6.92 

increasing  payments. ..  (     7.17,     7.44,    7.76,     8.11,    8.48    71.40 

Insurance  by  single  premiums  is  not  practical,  because  there  are  so  few  who  would 
pay  down  a  lump  sum  for  their  protection.  At  the  younger  ages,  for  short  term  in- 
surance, there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost  between  level  and  increasing  rates — 
■especially  when  it  is  assumed  that  assessments  are  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
are  put  at  interest  during  the  year,  and  losses  paid  at  the  end  of  year.  Under  that  as- 
sumption, the  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  10  level  and  10  increasing  premiums 
is  only  88  cents.     Note  the  difference  in  the  three  succeeding  terms  of  10  years : 

AGES.  TEN-YEAR  TERM  INSURANCE  FOR  $1000.  TOTAL  COST. 

45-55    In  1    payment  at  age  45 $  86.54 

In  10  equal  level  payments  of  $10.70  each 107  00 

In  10  increasing  payments  of — 

(With  interests  \    $  8  53,  $  8.93.  $  9  38,  $  9.87,  $10  41 

i^vvuu  inLeresi;  ^      11.00,    1168,    12.40,     13.22,     14  11     109.53 

(Without  interests  i        ^^^'      '' ^9,      9.75.     10  27,     10.92 
(Without  interest)  ^      ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^    ^2.90,     13.75,     14  66    113.92 

55-65    In  1    payment  at  age  55 151.64 

In  10  equal  level  payments  of  $19  45  each 194.50 

In  10  increasing  payments  of — 

(With  interests  \    ^^^  1^'  ^^^  2^'  ^^ '  4^'  ^^^  '^5'  ^-^-^4 

^Without  interests   ^      ^^'^^^    ^^  ^^'    l^-^^'     l^-^^'    ^1.05 
^vvuuoui  mueresi;   ^      23.75,    24  64,    26  72,     29  03,    3157    225.95 


$39  39,  $43  05,  $47.09 
62  01,  68.09,  74. ':9 
40  96,  44.78.  48  98 
64.49,  70.81,  77.78 

511.71 
532  17 
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65-75    In  1    payment  at  age  65 337  gg 

In  10  equal  level  payments  of  $47.85  each. . .............'.     478  50 

In  10  increasing  payments  of — 

CWith  interpsf^  -S    l^^- **'''»  1'^^  08. 
^wiin  interest;  -j      ^^  ^^     ^^  ^^^ 

•   (Without  interest)  |     |  j«;    gjf; 

Since  it  is  the  practice  to  pay  claims  during,  and  not  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ther& 
would  be  no  interest  earnings  on  the  increasing  annual  payments,  and  consequently 
the  rates  without  interest  must  be  taken  when  current  costs  are  met  by  current  collec- 
tions each  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increasing  rates,  for  the  first  ten  years  (35  to  44  inclu- 
sive), make  an  advance  of  only  $3.34  ($6.14  to  $8.48);  $6.79  for  the  second  term  (45  to 
54  inclusive) ;  $15  86  for  the  third  term  (55  to  64  inclusive) ;  and  the  heavy  increase  of 
$43  39  for  the  fourth  term  (65  to  74  inclusive). 

The  level  premiums  are  $  6  79  for  the  first  term.. .  .Total  $  67  90 
10  70  for  the  second  term .  Total    107  00 
19  45  for  the  third  term .  ..Total     194  ■'^0    $369.40 
47. 85  for  the  fourth  term. .Total     478. 50 

Showing  a  cost  for  the  last  10  years  over  the  previous  30  of .$109.10 

The  increasing  rates  are  for  the  first  term Total  $  71.40 

for  the  second  term Total     1 13  92 

for  the  third  term Total    225.95    $411.27 

for  the  fourth  term Total     532.17 

Showing  a  cost  for  the  last  10  years  over  the  previous  30  of .$120.90 

During  the  40  years  from  age  35  to  75,  there  is  only  a  difference  of  $100  in  the  total 
amount  paid  by  level  premiums  and  by  increasing  premiums.  The  latter  advance  con- 
tinuously for  each  year  from  $6.14,  at  age  35,  to  $77.78  at  age  74.  The  rapid  increase 
at  ages  above  65  plainly  indicates  the  impractical  nature  of  the  increasing  rate  for 
whole  life  insurance,  or  for  term  insurance,  which  extends  to  the  advanced  age. 

I  am  particular  to  go  into  details  upon  this  point  of  term  insurance,  for  the  reason 
that  managers  and  ofllcials  of  the  Fraternal  Orders  are  prone  to  ignore  the  cost  of  pro- 
tection at  the  older  ages.  Their  age  limit  for  admission  is  from  45  to  55,  and  they  seem 
unable  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  requires  only  a  few  years  to  get  on  the  rolls  a  large 
number  of  old  members  who  will  exceed  that  age,  and  whose  cost  of  protection  will  be 
largely  in  excess  of  the  rate  at  age  of  entry. 

The  distinguished  member  of  the  Fraternal  Congress  was  eminently  correct  in 
declaring  that  term  insurance,  whether  by  annually  increasing  or  periodically 
increasing  rates,  is  only  suited  for  young  and  middle-aged  men.  It  is  not  practical 
when  carried  beyond  60  or  65  years  of  age. 

When  a  man  enters  upon  his  insurance,  if  he  wants  it  for  the  whole  of  life,  he  should 
elect  to  pay  a  level  rate  from  age  at  entry,  or  pay  an  increasing  rate  to  55,  60  or  65 
years  of  age  and  an  added  amount  each  year  for  an  accumulation  to  maintain  the  rate 
level  after  the  attained  age  55,  60  or  65. 

The  level  rate  throughout  life,  age  at  entry  35  {net,  nothing  for  expense),  is  $16.62; 
annually.     Compared  with  the  term  insurance,  the  total  cost  for  40  years  would  be 

Level  life-rate,  40  years Total,  $664.80 

Level  rate,  for  10  year  periods,  for  40  years Total,     847.90 

Increasing  rate,  advanced  annually,  40  years Total,     943.44 

and  the  peculiar  thing  about  this  comparison,  not  understood  from  a  superficial  study,, 
is  the  fact  that  the  annual  life-rate  makes  a  total  not  onlv  less  than  either  of  the  others 
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but  accumulates  a  reserve' ot  $^68. 79."  The  level  term-rateV'acciimulate  a  deserve 
during  each  term,  but  at  the  end  ot  each  it  is  nil,  as  heretofore  showi  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  increasing  rate  carries  no  reserve  beyond  thie  current' year.  The  life-rate 
accumulates  a  reserve  at  the  'end  of  40  years,  greater  than  the'  total  of  net  aUnual  pay- 
ments. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  a  mto  desires  to  carry  protection  to  advanced 
age  the  whole  life  rate  is  best.  It  should  be  here  stated  that  the  [reserve  accumulatioHi 
of  $668. 79  could  not  he  returned  to  the  member  on  reaching  age  75,  nor  could  it  'be  'used  to 
purchase  paid-up  insurance.  The  rate  of  $16.62  does  not  provide  foi^  any  surrender 
values.  No  organization  can  grant  them  on  such  a  rate.  But  that  rate  willYemain 
level  to  the  limit  of  life,  and  its  accumulations  will  protect  the  insurance  regardless  of 
increase  of  membership. 

The  committee,  in  the  report  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  gave  rates  for  a 
combination  of  increasing  assessments  with  an  excess  payment  sufficient  for  a  reserve 
to  keep  the  assessments  uniform  after  a  specified  age.  The  rates  are  based  upon  the 
Congress  Tables  and  should  be  closely  studied  by  officials  of  those  Orders  which  must 
reconstruct  their  plans.  From  what  has  been  shown  it  must  clearly  appear  that  neither 
the  annually  increasing  rates  alone,  nor  the  straight  level  rates,  would  be  suited  for  an 
organization  that  has  a  large  number  of  old  members.  The  fact  of  it  is,  old  members, 
who  have  paid  the  current  cost  (or  less  than  cost,  as  most  have  done)  for  protection  up. 
to  the  age  limit  of  admission,  would  be  dissatisfied  with  any  plan  that  collected 
the  preseut  cost  at  their  attained  ages.  The  old  members,  in'  their  ignorance,  display 
a  most  unfraternal  spirit  in  their  selfish  desire  to  avoid  payment  of  their  just  share  for 
protection.  Even  the  combination  of  an  increasing  and  level  rate,  with  decreasing 
insurance,  will  not  satisfy  them. 

PREMIUM  DEFICIBNCIES   OF  OLD   MEMBERS. 

The  old  members  are  really  not  to  blame  either  for  their  ignorance  or  their  disposi- 
tion to  oppose  any  change  that  will  force  them  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  their  insurance. 
It  has  all  along  been  represented  to  them  that  their  required  contributions  would  never 
exceed  the  average  levy  upon  the  entire  membership.  The  truth  which  was  told  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Fraternal  Congress  would  come  as  a  revelation  to  them.  They  have 
never  understood  that  they  were  carrying  term  insurance  yff\i\ch  is  only  moderate  in  cost  to 
them  as  young  men,  and  exorbitantly  expensive  to  them  in  their  old  age.  When  now 
told  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  perpetuity  of  their  Order  that  they  pay  for  their  pro- 
tection according  to  their  attained  ages,  they  naturally  protest  and  claim  that  such  a 
demand  is  only  an  "effort  to  freeze  them  out" — that  the  demand  is  unjust,  coming,  as 
it  does,  in  their  old  age  when  they  "most  need  protection,"  and  when  they  are  'least 
able  to  pay  the  high  rates."  They  remind  officials  of  the  fact  that  they  "  have  been 
paying  assessments  regularly  and  faithfully  for  all  of  the  years  ofitheir  long  member- 
ship, amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  have  not  received  one  penny  in  return," 
and  then  ask  if,  in  their  old  age,  they  "  are  to  be  run  out  of  the  Oi'der  by  high  and  pro- 
hibitory assessments."  In  truth,  the  old  members  feel  that  they  are  the  aggrieved  per. 
sons,  and  that  it  is  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  young  members  when  there  is  talk  of 
levying  assessments  at  attained  ages.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  the 
Orders  have  made  changes  in  the  rates  of  assessment,  and,  for  new  entrants,  have  made 
the  rates  almost  or  quite  sufficient  to  meet  future  obligations  under  the  terms  of  their 
certificates.  But  the  assessments  upon  old  members  have  been  left  wholly  inadequate. 
"While  these  new  rates  build  up  a  temporary  accumulation  from  the  large  influx  of  new 
members,  it  will  be  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  liabilities  brought  to  the  Orders  by 
this  new  membership,  and  also  to  meet  the  large  and  increasing  deficiency  caused  by 
the  inadequacy  of  rates  paid  by  the  existing  members.  This  fact  can  be  better  appre- 
ciated by  an  illustration.  In  1899,  one  of  the  most  progressive,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Fraternal  Orders,  became  convinced  (through  the  effective  and  persistent  and  intelli- 
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gent  work  of  its  Supreme  Secretary)  that  a  change  from  the  old  po»t  mortem  method 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  permanency  of  the  Order.  An  actuary  was  employed 
and  the  experience  of  the  Order  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  analyzed.  The  actual  cost 
of  the  protection  which  had  been  granted  and  which  was  then  being  granted  was  accu- 
rately determined,  and  rates  were  recommended  for  ages  up  to  60  which  would  be  uni- 
form and  level  from  age  of  entry,  or  from  attained  age  when  the  rate  went  into  effect.  The 
Supreme  Body  adopted  the  rates,  but  made  no  provision  for  the  excess  cost  over  the 
rate  at  age  60  on  the  members  who  were  above  that  age  at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the 
new  schedule.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  if  the  new  rates  are  j  ustly  apportioned  to 
cover  cost  of  protection  for  ages  up  to  age  60,  they  will  not  provide  for  any  excess  for 
ages  above  60.  That  there  will  be  such  an  excess  is  as  certain  as  there  are  members  be- 
yond that  age.  The  deficiency  caused  by  this  excess  cost  could  have  been  readily  deter- 
mined and  provided  for.  But  the  Supreme  Body  was  simply  afraid  to  carry  the  true 
principles  of  life  insurance  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  The  iexperience  of  that 
Order,  like  the  experience  of  the  Order  heretofore  given,  showed  the  cost  to  be  very 
high  above  60,  and  there  was  lacking  the  courage  to  face  the  facts.  The  temporizing 
course  was  taken  of  exacting  adequate  contributions  from  those  who  were  at  ages 
where  the  full  payments  for  benefits  do  not  appear  so  exorbitant,  and  trusting  to  provi- 
dence for  some  escape  from  effects  of  deficiencies.  The  inequity  of  the  discrimina- 
tion between  young  and  old  members  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  Supreme 
Body.  It  is  a  natural  law  which  brings  the  heavier  cost  to  the  old.  Why  should  the 
young  be  held  responsible  for  it  ?  The  injustice  of  such  a  thing  is  made  apparent  by 
showing  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  assessments  levied  against  the  mem- 
bers over  60  and  the  value  of  the  assessments  which  should  be  levied  according  to  their 
ages  and  cost  of  their  protection.  The  difference  will  show  the  present  value  of 
deficiency  at  the  time  the  rates  went  into  effect,  which  will  increase  annually  at 
compound  interest. 


Insurance  in 

Present  Value  of 

Present  Value  of 

Present  Value  of 

Ages. 

Force. 

the  Insurance. 

the  Assessments. 

the  Deficiency. 

60 

$1,180,000 

$673,000 

$605,000 

$  68,000       . 

61 

1.006,500 

588.000 

458,000 

130,000 

62 

865,500 

520,000 

383,000 

137,000 

63 

753.000 

458,000 

323.000 

135,000 

64 

663.500 

412.000 

271,000 

141,000 

65 

607,500 

389,000 

238.000 

151.000 

66 

553.500 

358.000 

209.000 

149.000 

67 

479  500 

319,000 

173,000 

146,000 

68 

428.000 

291.000 

151.000 

140,060 

69 

365.500 

259,000 

118.000 

141,000 

70 

311,500 

217.000 

96,000 

121,000 

71 

176.500 

129,000 
103,000 

54.000 

75,0t0 

72 

143.500 

•     41,000 

61,000 

73 

81,500 

60,000 

22,000 

38,000 

74 

39,000 

29  000 

10.000 

19,000 

75 

18,000 

14.000 

4.700 

9,300 

76 

25.000 

19.000 
$4,837  000 

6.100 
$3,162,800 

12,900 

$7,697,500 

$1,674,200 

At  the  extreme  ages  the  value  of  deficiency  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  future 
assessments  to  be  levied  at  the  proposed  rate.  And  it  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of 
the  deficiency  on  $663,500,  at  age  64,  is  identical  with  deficiency  on  $365,500,  at  age  69. 
This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  advance  in  cost  at  the  advanced  age. 

When  insurance  is  taken  out,  or  when  the  rates  are  adapted  to  attained  age  the 
present  value  of  the  net  future  assessments  should  equal  the  present  value  of  the 
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amount  insured.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  value  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  insurance 
contract  the  rates  are  not  adjusted  to  actual  insurance  cost.  The  present  value  of  the 
^7,697,500  of  existing  certificate  obligations,  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  new  rates,  was 
$4,837,000.  The  present  value  of  the  future  assessments  should  equal  the  same  sum  If 
they  are  to  be  level  and  uniform  for  life. 

The  $4,837,000  is  the  SINGLE  PREMIUM  for  the  aggregated  amounts  at  the 
several  ages  answering  identically  to  the  single  premium  of  $55.67  for  $1000  at  age  35, 
heretofore  demonstrated.  The  present  value  of  the  ten  annual  level  premiums  of  $6.79 
was  shown  to  equal  the  single  premium  of  $55.67.  and  the  adequacy  of  both  to  pay  for 
$1000  insurance  for  a  term  of  ten  years'  protection  was  demonstrated  in  detail.  In  like 
manner  it  could  be  shown  that  $4,837,000  would  be  a  present  sum  sufficient  to  carry 
the  $7,697,500  for  the  6,226  members  until  the  last  one  had  died  and  the  beneficiaries 
had  received  the  full  face  of  the  certificates.  The  annual  assessments,  to  remain  level 
and  be  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose,  must  have  a  present  value  equal  to  the  same 
sum.  Instead,  the  value  is  $1,674,200  less  than  that  sum,  and  the  proposed  rates  will 
fall  that  much  short  in  paying  the  losses  under  the  $7,697,000  of  protection.  In  fact, 
there  will  be  a  further  shortage  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  $1,674,200. 

Either  the  claims  on  account  of  these  old  members  cannot  be  paid  in  full,  or  the 
younger  members  must  be  taxed  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  over  one  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  In  practical  operations,  the  rates  charged  to  younger  members  virill 
accumulate  a  surplus,  or  "reserve",  and  there  will  naturally  be  few  deaths  among  them 
for  several  years,  while  these  old  members  will  be  rapidly  dying,  and  the  surplus  be- 
longing to  the  younger  members  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  claims  due  to 
the  old  members.  The  result  will  be  that  the  deficiency  will  grow,  but  not  appreciated 
until  the  present  young  members  are  old  and  will  need  to  draw  on  the  surplus,  or  re- 
serve, of  others  younger  than  themselves.  That  condition  will  be  identical  with  the 
one  from  which  the  Order  now  endeavors  to  free  itself.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  build 
up  a  future  prosperous  business  on  inequalities  and  injustice.  If  it  were  thought  im- 
practicable to  increase  the  rates  on  these  old  members  to  their  attained  ages,  then  their 
protection  should  have  been  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  deficiency  of*$l,674,200. 
That  is  the  course  taken  by  those  Friendly  Societies  which  are  to-day  in  a  sound  fin- 
ancial condition.  They  tried  these  temporizing  expedients  and  found  them  futile. 
The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  in  1855  made  a  similar  mistake  only  to  be  regretted,and 
even  deplored,  as  late  as  in  1899  when  its  effects  were  still  felt. 

Another  Order,  some  time  ago,  advanced  the  rate  of  assessment  for  new  entrants 
which  is  ample  for  a  level  and  uniform  rate  through  life.  The  influx  of  new  members 
has  been  large  and  their  payments  have  accumulated  a  fund  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  That  gives  the  Order  the  appearance  of  a  most  prosperous  financial 
condition.  And  if  the  entire  membership  were  taken  at  the  attained  ages  on  Dec.  31, 
1899,  and  if  it  were  assumed  that  all  were  paying  at  the  rate  charged  new  entrants,  the 
following  showing  would  result : 

Present  value  of  the  future  assessments $64,779,260 

Present  value  of  the  sum  insured 68,828,571 

Present  surplus  value  of  the  future  assessments $950,689 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  rates  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  Table,  by 
which  the  above  valuation  was  made,  the  rates  adopted  by  this  Order  would  be  too 
high,  taking  all  of  the  ages  in  the  aggregate.  And  besides  the  premium  surplus  the 
Order  has  a  large  money  accumulation.  That  were  a  most  enviable  condition  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  members  are  not  paying  the  rates  at  their  attained  ages.  On  the  con- 
trary they  are  paying  at  the  entry  ages,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  at  rates  wholly 
inadequate.  A  true  valuation  has  consequently  discovered  that  this  Order  has  a  pres- 
ent deficiency  of  several  millions  of  dollars  after  allowing  for  its  large  reserve  or  emer- 
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gency  fund.  That  is  another tcase  of  discrimination  against  new  members,  of  unjust 
favoritism,  for  the  old  members,  and  the  laying  up  of  trouble  for  the  future. 

Some  half  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago,  another  Order  began  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  its  condition  and  after  about  five  years  of;  painstaking  work  a  committee  on 
assessments  was  selected  and  instructed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Body. 

The  membership  of  that  Order  is  conceded  to  rank  as  the  most  intelligent  of  any  in 
this  country.  The  members  are  mostly  business  and  professional  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  live  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  where  they  have  every  facility  for  education 
and  information.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  members  carry  insurance 
in  "  old  line  "  companies  and  are  accustomed  to  paying  high  premiums  for  insurance. 

This  Order  certainly  seemed  in  condition  to  adopt  reforms  and  to  rely  upon  itf 
membership  for  an  appreciation  of  their  need.  Such  was  evidently  the  conviction  of 
the  Commission  on  Assessments,  for  they  made  one  of  the  clearest  expositions  ol 
existing  conditions  and  necessity  for  a  change  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
Supreme  body  of  any  fraternal  society.  The  report  of  the  Commission  should  be  read 
by  every  member  of  every  Order.  It  is  educational  in  the  highest  degree.  Possibly 
the  details  of  the  plan  submitted  are  too  complicated  for  application  to  methods  of 
operation  obtaining  in  an  organization  under  a  representative  form  of  government, 
where  the  officers  of  local  councils  must  be  depended  upon  to  explain  and  carry  into 
execution  the  details  of  management  which  directly  concern  the  members. 

For  a  successful  plan  of  re-organization  simplicity  must  be  its  chief  characteristic. 
Unfortunately,  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Commission  was  rather  complicated, 
and  I  doubt  if  a  dozen  representatives  in  the  Supreme  Body  understood  it.  The  fact 
that  they  adopted  an  ill-advised  substitute,  which  could  only  give  temporary  relief, 
and.  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Conimission,  would  indicate  a  want  of  intelligent  consideration  by  the 
delegates.  The  Supreme  officers  were  painfully  aware  of  the  mistake  made  in  adopt- 
ing a  mere  expediency,  but  had  no  power  to  prevent  it.  I  feel  it  due  them  to  here 
record  that  the  vote  and  voice  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Officers,  at  the  1900  and  again 
at  the  1901  session  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  were  in  favor  of  real  and  lasting 
reforms  that  would  bring  permanence  and  perpetuity.  Their  present  effort  will  be 
aided  by  publicity  of  the  Commission's  report,  the  main  points  of  which  follow  : 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  change  should  be 
made,  and  that  unless  it  is  made  there  is  imminent  danger  impending  over  the  Order, 
threatening  its  perpetuity,  and  that  such  danger  cannot  long  be  averted.  Undeniable 
facts  demonstrate  this  conclusion.     These  facts,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows: 

The  older  members  are  rapidly  becoming  a  burden  to  the  Order.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  an  examination  of  our  history. 

In  the  year  1881  the  average  amount  of  insurance  in  force  was  about  $87,420,000, 
and  the  death  loss  was  $365,500,  showing  the  average  assessment  on  each  member  for 
the  year  to  have  been  about  $6.47  on  each  $1000. 

In  1891,  ten  years  later,  the  average  insurance  was  about  $347,000,000  and  the  death 
loss  $3,166  500.  making  an  average  cost  to  each  member  of  $9.13  on  the  $1000  of  in- 
surance, an  increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent,  over  the  average  cost  of  1881. 

In  1897  the  average  insurance  was  about $553,000,000  and  the  death  loss  $5,218,000. 
showing  that  the  average  cost  to  each  member  in  the  year  was  $9.44  per  $1000,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  per  cent,  over  the  average  cost  of  1881,  sixteen  years  prior. 

Compare  this  progressive  increase  in  the  cost  of  insurance  among  the  Order  gener- 
ally with  the  average  cost  of  insuring  $1003  for  the  first  25,000  certificate  holders  enter- 
ing the  Order  from  1877  to  1880  inclusive.     The  average  cost  of  insuring  $1000  was 

$  7.14  in  1881 
14,99  in  1891 
about  23  00  in  1897 
full  experience  of  1897  not  being  given. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  insuring  those  old  members  more  than  doubled 
after  len  years,  but  they  only  paid  about  40  per  cent,  more  than  in  1881. 

In  1897  the  cost  of  insuring  them  had  become  three  times  what  it  was  in  1881,  but 
they  only  paid  about  one-half  more  than  in  1S81.  or,  in  other  words,  only  one-half  as 
much  as  they  should  have  done. 

The  disparity  is  thus  becoming  greater  and  greater  every  year,  and  unless  checked 
will  inevitably  stop  the  influx  of  young  men,  and  thus  lead,  first  to  a  constant  increase 
in  the  cost  of  insurance,  and  second,  prove  disastrous  to  the  benefit  department  of 
the  Order. 

The  average  age  of  the  first  25,000  certificate  holders,  in  1881,  was  about  43,  and  the 
actual  death-rate  among  them,  in  the  same  year,  was  7.14  per  1000.  Ten  years  after,  in 
1891,  the  death-rate  had  risen  to  14.99.  Sixteen  years  after  1881,  that  is  in  1897,  the 
death-rate  had  become  about  23  per  1000.  Careful  calculation  justifies  the  belief  that 
the  mortality  among  the  survivors  of  the  35.000  group  will  go  on  increasing  steadily, 
and  by  the  year  1931  become  33  per  1000;  then  five  years  after  that,  in  1906,  about  53 
per  1000;  then  five  years  after  that,  in  1911,  about  84  per  1000,  and  thereafter  100  and 
upwards,  while  the  actual  payments  of  these  members  under  our  present  system  of 
assessments  would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  annual  cost  of  insuring  them. 

While  the  Order,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  organization,  by  the  forces 
that  hold  its  membership  in  union,  by  its  methods  of  administration  and  the  absence  of 
the  factor  of  personal  emolument  or  profit,  is  as  far  distinct  as  could  be  from  the  ordi- 
nary life  insurance  company,  nevertheless,  THAT  WHICH  DETERMINES  THE 
COST  INVOLVED  IN  GRANTING  PROTECTION  TO  ITS  BENEFICIARIES  18 
IDENTICAL  WITH  THAT  WHICH  DETERMINES  THE  MORTALITY  COST 
IN  LIFE  INSURANCE,  BECIUSE  EACH  IS  FOUNDED  ON  THE  DURATION 
OF  HUMAN  LIFE  AND  THE  LAWS  WHICH  REGULATE  IT. 

Methods  of  selection  and  investigation  of  the  character  of  applicants  and  the  more 
careful  exclusion  of  lives  morally  as  well  as  physically  objectionable,  undoubtedly  do 
modify  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  benefits  granted,  and  the  methods  of  administration 
eliminate  the  greater  share  of  expense  involved  in  a  life  insurance  business,  but  for  the 
ultimate  cost,  from  the  standpoint  of  mortality,  provision  must  be  made,  and  its  dis- 
tribution or  apportionment  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mortality  so  that 
equity  may  be  secured,  and  no  member  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  excess  of  the  protec- 
tion which  his  beneficiary  will  receive,  and  to  the  further  end  that  none  can  receive 
benefits  for  which  an  equivalent  has  not  been  given. 

Among  a  given  number  of  men  a  certain  number  will  die  in  a  year,  and  with  those 
deaths  the  productive  force  of  so  many  lives  terminates.  To  the  aggregate  body  it 
makes  no  difference,  in  the  ultimate  cost,  which  of  the  many  die,  for  all  share  the  loss, 
and  it  is  the  risk  of  this  loss  that  the  mass  assumes,  IT  IS  SIMPLY  NECESSARY 
THAT  EACH  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  AGGREGATE  FUND  TO  BE  RAISED 
IN  EXACT  PROPORTION  AS  HE  ADDS  TO  THE  AGGREGATE  RISK  OF 
LOSS. 

Primarily,  there  are  but  two  methods  of  paying  for  benefits  to  be  given  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  adjusting  the  equivalent  to  be  paid  to  the  benefits  to  be  received,  viz.: 

1.  By  the  natural  payment  for  the  increasing  risk  by  an  increasing  equivalent. 

2.  By  an  artificial  payment  for  the  increasing  risk  by  a  uniform  equivalent. 
Under  each  an  increasing  risk  exists  and  must  be  provided  for.     The  most  prom- 
inent advantages  of  each  method  are: 

1.  The  lowest  possible  present  payment  for  the  benefits  had. 

2.  The  non  liability  to  burdensome  increase  in  later  years. 
The  disadvantages  to  each  are: 

1.  The  increase  in  payment  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  risk  and  throwing 
on  later  years,  when  the  earning  power  is  lessened,  the  heavier  part  of  the  burden. 
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2.  The  great  accumulation  incident  to  the  overpayment  required  under  a  level 
rate  in  the  earlier  years  in  order  to  overcome  the  rapid  increase  in  cost  in  the  later  years. 
An  examination  of  the  two  methods  of  meeting  cost  shows  that  the  natural  or  increas- 
ing rate  is  better  for  the  young  man,  and  the  artificial  or  uniform  rate  for  the  old  man ; 
but,  as  the  young  man  expects  to  become  old  and  does  not  expect  to  relinquish  hia 
claim  to  benefits  when  he  reaches  advanced  years,  he  is  compelled  to  reckon  with  both 
conditions.  In  doing  so  one  fact  stands  out  which  will  be  found  to  have  a  marked 
bearing  upon  the  problem  under  consideration. 

It  is  the  fact  that,  WITH  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  OP  MEN  THE  GREAT 
NEED  OF  THE  BENEFITS  OF  PROTECTION— considering  protection  in  its  true 
nature  as  absolutely  distinct  from  investment— IS  IN  THE  EARLIER  AND  MORE 
PRODUCTIVE  YEARS,  WHILE  WITH  ADVANCING  YEARS  THAT  NEED 
DIMINISHES,  BOTH  BECAUSE  OF  THE  DIMINISHING  RESPONSIBILITIES 
RESTING  UPON  THE  MAN  AND  THE  DIMINISHING  MONEY  VALUE  OF 
HIS  LIFE  TO  OTHERS. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  absolutely  possible  to  fix  the  point  in  a  man's  life  from  which 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  value  of  the  benefit  becomes  less  with  the  lessened  demands 
upon  his  resources  and  the  lessened  value  of  his  future  production,  but  it  would  seem 
that  it  may  be  set  for  the  average  man  at  an  age  not  over  60  years,  while  well  up  to 
that  age  the  natural  cost  of  the  benefit  is  little  apt  to  be  oppressive  in  comparison  with 
its  probable  value  to  those  for  whom  he  must  provide  in  the  event  of  his  death.  At 
Sixty  years  of  age,  then,  we  may  safely  place  the  dividing  point  below  which  the 
average  lies  with  the  average  man  in  the  full  benefit  with  the  natural  or  advancing 
price  ;  beyond  which  the  advantage  is  in  the  diminishing  benefit  with  the  artificial  or 
uniform  price. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  recommends  as  the  method  best  calculated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  membership  a  plan  of  benefits  which  provides  : — 

A — From  entrance  to  and  including  age  sixty  a  maximum  uniform  benefit; 
B— From  age  sixty  a  decreasing  benefit  ; 

C — Cost  from  entrance  to  age  fifty-five  inclusive  payable   by  an  annually 
increasing  rate  following  the  natural  law  ; 

D— Cost  from  age  fifty-six  payable  by   a  uniform  rate  determined  by  the 
commutation  of  all  future  natural  rates  ; 

E— The  maximum  benefit  not  to  exceed  $3,000  ; 

F — The  cost  to  be  paid  for  in  twelve  regular  monthly  payments  per  annum, 
the  change  from  the  rate  at  one  age  to  that  at  the  next  highest  to  take  place 
with  the  January  payment  of  each  year,  until  the  uniform  rate  is  reached. 
In  considering  the  problems  involved  in  the  reorganizations  of  the  plans  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  this  Order  is  a  benefit-granting  and  not  an  accumulating 
body.     So  fir  as  accumulation  is  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  benefit-grant- 
ing function  it  constitutes  a  legitimate  phase  of  its  development ;  when,  however,  it 
transcends  the  point  of  necessity  it  ceases  to  be  a  proper  adjunct  to  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, introducing  a  foreign  factor,  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  cannot  be  wholly 
foreseen,  but  which  is  certain  to  be,  in  a  degree,  subversive  of  the  primary  purposes 
of  the  Order. 

A  level  premium  plan  is  not  adapted  to  a  fraternal  order,  for  such  a  plan  involves 
a  large  accumulation.  The  foundation  principles  of  fraternal  insurance  orders  have 
always  been,  and  should  always  be,  to  afford  protection  to  the  members  at  a  minimum 
outlay,  so  that  such  Orders  may  avoid  the  hazards  and  expense  incident  to  the  care  and 
investment  of  a  large  reserve  fund. 

The  fact  stands,  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  challenge,  that,  if  the  Order 
is  to  endure  and  is  to  continue  to  pay  the  maximum  benefit  of  $3,000  throughout  life, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  cost  and  its  equitable  distribution  in 
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proportion  to  the  weight  of  risk,  and  that  THAT  PROVISION  WILL  INVOLVE 
ONE  OF  TWO  THINGS— EITHER  ACCUMULATION  WHICH  WILL  CONVERT 
THE  ORDER  INTO  A  GREAT  FINANCIAL  CONCERN,  approaching  in  magni- 
tude our  great  life  insurance  corporations ;  or  AN  ADVANCING  RATE  FOLLOW- 
ING THE  NATURAL  ADVANCE  IN  COST,  DUE  TO  ADVANCING  AGE, 
WHICH  WILL  ULTIMATELY  PRODUCE  A  RATE  OF  PAYMENT  THAT 
WILL  BE  PROHIBITORY,  AND,  COMING  AS  IT  WILL  AT  THE  LEAST 
PRODUCTIVE  PERIOD  OF  LIFE,  WILL  DRIVE  OUR  OLD  MEMBERS  FROM 
THE  ORDER  WITHOUT  BENEFIT  RETURN  AT  DEATH. 

There  is  no  escape  from  both  these  results,  since  to  avoid  the  one  is  to  throw 
ourselves  upon  the  other,  and  to  shun  both  will  surely  threaten  our  perpetuity. 

We  present  a  plan  which  secures  full  benefits  for  the  years  of  life  in  which  such 
full  benefit  is  most  desirable  and  important,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  the  true  fraternal 
Order  and,  after  entry  upon  the  sixtieth  year,  gives  a  substantial  benefit  corresponding 
with  the  average  responsibility  of  men  at  the  higher  ages,  but  without  either  the  vast 
accumulation  incident  to  the  insurance  system  or  the  exorbitant  rates  which  would  be 
inevitable  if  the  method  of  natural  increase  in  cost  were  followed  in  the  matter  of 
payments  so  made,  without  decreasing  benefit  after  a  certain  age. 

The  plan  proposed  does  not  carry  the  step-rate  plan  or  the  term-rate  scheme  to  the 
end  of  life  expectancy,  but  stops  at  the  period  which  renders  the  amount  of  assessments 
to  be  paid  monthly  large  enough  for  the  safe  endurance  of  the  Order,  and  yet  not  so 
large  as  to  be  burdensome  when  benefits  are  considered.  We  have  secured  an  absolutely 
scientific  system  which  deals  equitably  with  every  member,  provides  positively  for  the 
meeting  of  every  obligation,  and  under  which,  at  all  times,  the  exact  financial  status 
of  the  Order  can  be  determined. 

The  security  and  fairness  of  the  plan  will  not  be  questioned  by  anyone  and  would 
be  entirely  unembarrassing  were  it  not  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  present  member- 
ship of  the  Order, 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who  have  belonged  to  the  Order  for  years 
have  received  protection  at  much  less  than  it  has  cost.  The  cost,  it  may  be  said,  has 
not  been  equitably  distributed. 

The  older  members  of  the  Order  will  no  doubt  claim  that  the  adoption  of  scientific 
rates,  applied  to  their  attained  ages,  is  a  discrimination  against  them,  because  such 
rates  at  their  attained  ages  are  practically  prohibitory.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The  old 
members  have  had  the  benefits  of  the  Order  during  their  entiie  membership.  They 
should  have  paid  an  advancing  rate,  but  they  did  not.  Their  beneficiaries  have  had 
protection  all  along  at  less  than  cost.  In  equity  and  justice  old  members  have  no  right 
to  complain.  The  Order  has  always  promptly  paid  its  losses.  The  beneficiary  of  every 
member  has  enjoyed  protection  at  a  low  cost.  Protection  for  his  beneficiaries  is  alj 
that  any  member  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  no  member  has  a  right  to  expect  a  return 
of  money  paid  and  expended  for  protection.  That  money  has  been  paid  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  deceased  brethren. 

To  continue  the  present  rates,  if  the  older  members  do  not  contribute  their  just 
proportion  for  losses,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  Order.  Hence,  self-interest,  as  well  as 
the  fraternal  spirit,  demands  that  the  Order  should  at  once  reorganize  with  equitable,, 
scientific  rates,  without  regard  to  the  effect  which  such  equitable,  scientific  rates  may 
have  upon  individual  members  of  the  Order.  The  whole  is  of  infinitely  more  import- 
ance than  a  part.  To  perpetuate  the  whole  the  parts  must  sustain  an  equitable  and 
just  relation  to  it. 

The  future  is  now  to  be  dealt  with,  and  for  that  purpose  the  membership  must  be 
considered  as  a  mass  of  men  of  their  several  attained  ages,  who  are  to  receive  insurance 
for  that  future  for  which  they  continue  to  pay,  and  among  whom  is  to  be  equitably 
distributed  the  future  cost,  with  full  provision  for  permanence  and  stability. 
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;  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  what  is  the  lowest  measure  of  that  future  cost  which 
can  be, safely  taken  ?  There  can  certainly  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  is,  THE  SAME 
MEASURE  AS  THAT  APPLIED  TO  A  NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  SAME 
ATTAINED  AGE  -NOW  APPLYING  FOR  ADMISSION.  Absolutely,  he  (the 
old  member)  is  a  less  advantageous  risk,  but  in  the  question  here  answered,  the  lowest 
measure  that  can  be  applied  with  safety  is  as  above  indicated,  and  even  then  the 
present  membership  receive  a  concession  which  will  not  be  awarded  or  allowed  to 
those  who  come  in  as  new  members.  However  long  they  have  belonged  to  the  Order, 
the  present  members  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  reorganization,  at  their  attained  ages, 
without  further  medical  examination. 

But,  on  account  of  old  members,  the  question  is  often  asked  :  "  Would  it  not  be 
€rafe  to  put  the  members  at  level  or  revaluation  rates  as  of  age  of  entry  ?  " 

Let  us  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  procedure  : 

It  would  result  in  distributing  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  carrying  these  members 
in  the  future,  represented  by  the  present  value  of  the  difference  between  rates  at  entry 
and  rates  at  attained  age,  upon  the  entire  membership,  instead  of  requiring  it  to  be 
paid  by  the  members  who  are  to  receive  the  benefits  for  which  it  pays.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  rate  named  as  suflicient  for  new  members  would  not  be  suflicient. 
That  in  the  future  they  would  have  to  submit  to  assessments  to  make  good  deficiencies, 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  for  benefits  which  they  could  never  receive,  and  the 
deficiencies  would  be  so  great  that  the  Order  could  not  permanently  exist.  To  pursue 
that  course  WOULD  BE  A  VIOLATION  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE 
OF  SOUND  PRACTICE,  namely,  that  every  man  at  a  given  attained  age  must,  for 
the  same  net  risk,  pay  to  current  mortality  the  same  amount. 

To  pursue  that  course  means  danger  of  a  future  readjustment  of  plans  under  con- 
ditions less  favorable  than  those  which  now  exist.  The  present  value  of  the  benefits 
to  be  given  increases  with  the  age  of  the  member.  The  present  value  of  the  payments 
to  be  made  by  the  member  decreases  with  such  age.  Therefore,  by  placing  all 
members  upon  the  same  rate,  basing  it  upon  entry  age,  without  regard  to  length  of 
time  of  membership  and  consequent  attained  age,  is  precisely  as  if  a  merchant  decreased 
his  price  the  more  the  goods  he  was  selling  cost  him. 

The  plan  submitted  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Ic  will  commend  itself  to  every- 
one who  will  examine  as  to  its  fairness  and  as  to  its  security.  It  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  who  start  out  in  life  together  seeking  for  that 
protection  for  the  home  which  will,  in  a  slight  measure,  compensate  for  the  loss 
sustained  if  the  father  is  taken  away  while  the  children  are  young  and  dependent,  and 
the  widow  is  unable  to  care  for  them  and  herself.  If  the  father  and  husband  survive 
to  age  sixty,  and  the  climax  has  been  reached,  the  children  have  grown  up  and  become 
educated  and  able  to  care  for  themselves,  and  (as  in  most  cases)  only  the  wife  remains, 
and  when,  instead  of  others  being  dependent  upon  him,  he  gradually  becomes 
dependent  upon  others,  the  benefit  to  be  paid  each  year  decreases  at  the  rate  of  $100 
on  each  $3000  benefit,  (with  a  proportional  decrease  on  smaller  benefits),  until  the  age 
of  75,  after  which  there  is  no  decrease  in  the  amount  of  benefit,  though  the  rates  paid 
remain  the  same. 

If  the  members  accept  this  plan  which,  in  fairness  and  fraternity,  they  should,  a 
new  epoch  will  be  marked  in  the  history  of  the  Order  from  which  it  will  increase  and  grow 
on  account  of  the  desire  of  men  to  belong  to  it,  rather  than  by  urging  men  to  join  it. 
And  if  a  considerable  portion  should  fall  from  the  ranks,  on  account  of  this  change,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Order,  reorganized  as  here 
contemplated,  to  start  out  anew  under  those  principles  which  are  safe  and  equitable 
and  enduring,  than  that  it  should  continue  in  its  present  uncertain,  insecure  way. 
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COMMENTS   ON   THE   REPORT. 

Only  a  part  of  the  report  has  been  given.  That  portion  which  works  out  the 
details  of  the  plan  submitted  is  of  great  value  to  those  ofladals  who  will  have  to  do 
with  the  reconstruction  of  rates  for  other  orders,  and  I  have  given  the  tables  in  the 
Appendix.  The  proposed  plan  was  a  combination  of  the  increasing  or  "step-rate,"  of 
the  level  rate  and  of  the  decreasing  insurance  methods,  and  the  rates  of  assessment  were 
deduced  from  the  Order's  own  experience. 

That  the  representatives  to  the  Supreme  Body  should  have  given  such  little  heed 
to  the  advice  and  warnings  of  the  Commission  is  a  matter  for  regret  to  every  friend  of 
the  fraternal  system  of  insurance  and  a  source  of  evil  to  every  member  of  the  Order. 
The  delegates  did  not  come  up  to  the  measure  of  their  responsibility  nor  to  that  of  their 
intelligence  when  they  ignored  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  and  the  deliberate 
convictions  of  the  Supreme  Officers,  and  gave  to  the  members  a  temporizing  expedient 
at  the  instance  of  those  who  had  not  given  the  subject  that  careful  study  which 
matures  the  opinion  and  gives  stability  to  the  judgment  of  a  wise  counselor. 

Being  a  member  of  long  standing  of  this  particular  Order,  I  feel  at  libetry  to 
criticize  the  action  of  the  delegates  in  Supreme  Council,  not  so  much  as  a  reflection 
upon  them,  as  for  a  warning  and  an  "admonition  to  thoseiwho  may  hereafter  be  called 
upon  to  assume  the  grave  responsibility  of  adopting  plans  for  the  future.  The  report 
of  the  Commission  gave  the  truth  about  the  Order,  and  it  is  always  dangerous  as  well 
fls  short-sighted  to  ignore  the  truth.  The  facts  must  be  known  ultimately,  and  must 
ultimately  bear  their  legitimate  fruit,  and  any  temporary  avoidance  of  them  can  only 
work  injury. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  out-spoken  sentiments,  as  so  well  and  ably  urged 
l>y  Head-Consul  Northcott  at  the  1900  and  1901  sessions  of  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress,  and  so  forcibly  advocated  at  the  latter  session  by  President  Bonnell,  Vice- 
President  Langfitt,  and  Messrs.  Markey.  Aitkin.  Stephenson  and  others  of  the  Congress. 
Especially  am  I  in  sympathy  with  the  following  expression,  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  the  Good  of  the  Orders  to  the  1901  Congress  : 

"  Good  management  alone  will  not  save  institutions  like  ours,  because  the  manage- 
"  ment  is  always  more  or  less  hampered  by  laws.  It  can  only  administer  the  affairs  of 
"  the  Order  in  accordance  with  the  laws  made  by  the  members,  through  their  repre- 
* '  sentatives.  A  vigorous  administration  of  the  affairs  of  an  Order,  which  is  always 
*■  commendable,  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  only  multiplying  its  future  troubles,  and 
"  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  new  member  means  a  new  liability,  an  increase  of 
"obligations,  unless  there  is  provided  the  means  for  discharging  these  obligations 
"without  doing  violence  to  the  contract  between  the  member  and  the  Order,  as  the 
"  member  understands  it,  then  surely  an  increase  of  membership  is  likely  to  prove  at 
**  best  but  a  postponement  of  the  day  of  reckoning,  and  of  trouble. 

"  Most  of  those  who  are  to-day  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  management  of 
*•  these  Orders,  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  and  need  of  good  and  sound  business 
"methods,  and  not  content  to  know  these  things  themselves  they  are  boldly  and  fear- 
"lessly  proclaiming  these  facts  to  their  members.  They  are  becoming  as  they  should 
"be,  leaders  as  well  as  managers,  and  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  your  committee  that 
* '  the  future  stability,  utility  and  perpetuity  of  these  Orders  rests  now,  more  than  ever 
"  before,  in  the  hands  of  these  leaders  and  managers.  They  have  the  power  and  should 
"assume  the  duty  of  educating  their  members  in  relation  to  these  great  and  most  im- 
"  portant  questions.  Realizing  the  power  in  their  hands,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
"  their  care,  the  confidence  reposed  in  their  fidelity  to  every  duty,  while  we  are  appalled 
"  with  the  magnitude  of  their  responsibility,  we  look  forward  with  a  faith  born  of  our 
"confidence  in  their  honesty  of  purpose  to  the  day  when  no  finger  of  doubt  will  be 
"  pointed  at  the  soundness  of  any  recognized  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Order — when  their 
"  financial  strength  will  be  as  great  as  their  work  is  now  conceded  to  be  beneficent  and 
"  commendable.  When  that  day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  it  will  be  through  the  influence, 
"the  courage,  the  patience  and  the  persistence  of  these  noble  men  and  women,  the 
"managers  of  this  great  movement.  In  the  establishment  of  this  work  upon  a  safe, 
"  equitable  and  enduring  basis,  as  similar  work  is  now  established  in  Great  Britain,  they 
"  will  have  done  a  great  work  to  their  own  glory  and  the  lasting  advantage  of  mankind." 
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Many  Orders  are  contemplating  the  reorganization  of  their  plans,  and  it  is  importftnt 
that  they  should  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  those  which  have  heretofore  made  attempts 
at  reform.  "With  no  other  desire  than  to  forward  the  interests  of  all  Fraternal  Orders,  I 
have  undertaken  to  call  attention  to  the  errors  and  mistakes  which  have  been  made. 
Particularly  have  I  dwelt  upon  that  common  blunder  of  making  a  change  in  rates  and 
then  applying  them  to  old  members  as  of  age  at  entry.  In  the  face  of  the  clear  exposi- 
tion of  this  inequitable,  unjust  and  suicidal  action,  which  was  made  by  the  Commission 
in  the  report  quoted,  the  delegates  in  Supreme  Council  adopted  a  new  scale  of  rates 
fixing  the  charges  upon  old  members  according  to  their  ages  at  entry.  The  Commission 
pointed  out  that  such  a  course  would  force  young  and  new  members  to  carry  an  amount 
of  protection  for  the  old  members  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the  difference  between 
what  the  old  members  should  pay  at  their  attained  ages  and  what  they  were  called  upon 
to  pay  at  their  entry  ages.  In  another  connection  I  showed  that  this  difference,  for 
another  society,  was  more  than  one  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  case  of  this 
last  Order  the  difference,  or  premium  deficiency,  will  approximate  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars.  It  is  not  "  fraternity  "  that  I  and  other  old  members  should  shift  such  a 
burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the  young  brothers  who  come  to  us  with  enthusiasm  and 
confidence.  The  injustice  of  it  can  only  be  excused  by  the  plea  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  our  representatives  who  make  our  laws — and  yet  there  is  very  little  ground  for 
ignorance  in  this  case  when  the  delegates  were  in  possession  of  the  facts  so  forcibly  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Commission.  But  that  report  has  never  been  studied,  much 
less  understood  by  our  representatives. 

A   PRACTICAL   ILLUSTRATION. 

Possibly  the  most  unfortunate  thing,  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  this  Order,  has  been  the  earnestness  and  positiveness  with  which  the  adopted 
plan  has  been  pressed  upon  the  membership  by  its  advocates  as  a  permanent  relief 
measure.  The  plan  not  only  places  an  unjust  burden  upon  the  young  and  new  mem- 
bers, but  it  provides  a  wholly  inadequate  accumulation  for  level  and  uniform  payments 
or  contributions  during  the  whole  of  life.  The  majority  of  members  have  gotten  the 
impression  that  the  change  was  such  as  to  assure  no  further  increase  in  the  number  or 
amount  of  assessments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  surplus,  or  emergency  fund  provided 
for  under  the  plan  which  was  adopted  will  not  keep  the  assessments  level  and  uniform 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  much  less  for  life.  I  have  taken  the  average  age  of  43  and 
the  actual  experience  of  the  Order  as  data  for  a  calculation,  and  find  that  the  rates 
adopted  will  not  accumulate  a  reserve  suflScient  for  a  10-year  term  insurance.  Forfeit- 
ures and  rapid  increase  in  membership  might  enable  the  rates  to  carry  for  ten  years,  but 
these  temporary  aids  will  "  prove  at  best  but  a  postponement  of  the  day  of  reckoning, 
"and  of  trouble,"  as  put  by  the  Committee  on  the  Good  of  the  Orders,  above  quoted, 
one  of  the  members  of  which  is  the  Supreme  Regent  of  this  very  Order  under  discussion- 
There  is  yet  time  to  put  this  great  and  grand  Order  upon  a  safe  basis,  but  that  thing 
cannot  be  accomplished  until  the  rank  and  file  become  aware  of  existing  conditions  and 
send  representatives  to  the  supreme  law-making  body  who  will  profit  by  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  supreme  officers  who  are  making  the  question  of  rates  and  reform 
a  special  study.  Believing  that  this  is  the  time  and  place  for  an  analysis  of  the  existing 
conditions,  I  have  prepared  a  table  to  show  the  amount  of  premium  deficiencies  under 
the  present  plan  of  the  Order.  I  have  taken  the  amount  of  insurance  at  each  age,  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1899,  and  found  the  present  value  of  the  same  by  the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress Table  of  Mortality  and  4  per  cent,  interest,  then  found  the  present  value  of  the 
future  assessments  according  to  the  rates  under  the  new  plan,  assuming  that  each 
member  was  paying  at  his  attained  age  as  reported  in  1899. 
The  values  were  found  to  be  as  follows  : 
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The  present  value  of  all  the  yearly  costs  of  insurance  for  the  entke  amoHBt  ©f  pro- 
tection outstanding,  December  31,  1899— that  is  the  present  value  of  the  promised 
benefits  under  all  of  the  outstanding  certificates— is  seen  to  be  $204,613,200.  Under  the 
assumption  that  new  level  rates  are  to  be  charged,  beginning  with  January  1,  1900,  and 
each  member  be  made  to  pay  at  his  attained  age  at  the  rates  adopted  by  the  Order,  it 
is  found  that  the  present  value  of  all  the  future  assessments  for  all  of  the  members  is 
$149,539,920.  As  previously  explained,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  ten-year  term 
insurance,  the  present  value  of  the  promised  benefits  and  the  present  value  of  the 
future  assessments  receivable  should  be  equal  at  the  beginning  of  an  insurance  con- 
tract if  the  rate  is  to  be  level  and  uniform  throughout  life.  There  is  a  difference  shown 
above  of  $55,0'J3,280,  which  represents  a  present  premium  deficiency,  under  the 
assumption  that  all  of  the  members  were  paying  the  full  rates  at  their  attained  ages. 
This  they  are  not  in  fact  doing.  They  are  paying  as  of  the  ages  at  entry,  which  makes 
the  premium  deficiency  more  than  $80,000,000.  In  the  face  of  such  figures  it  is  useless 
to  say  more  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  rates  under  "  the  New  Plan,"  in  respect  to  their 
being  .uniform  for  life,  or  in  respect  to  the  statement  that  they  will  accumulate  a 
reserve  sufiicient  "to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  assessments  above  the 
present  scale." 

In  addition  to  the  column  showing  the  value  of  the  benefits,  the  value  of  future 
assessments  and  the  deficiency,  I  have  given  two  columns  indicating  the  reduction  on 
the  $1000  of  benefits  necessary  to  bring  their  value  down  to  the  value  of  the  rates 
adopted,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  at  each  age  for  which  the  rate  would  pay.  At 
age  31,  instead  of  $1000,  the  rate  for  that  age  would  carry  $665;  at  35,  |710;  at  58, 
$940;  at  79,  $270.  After  age  60  the  rate  (charged^  at  the  attained  age)  is  so  absurdly 
low  that  it  will  scarcely  pay  for  $100  of  protection  beyond  80 — and  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands approaching  that  age.  At  the  very  time  this  "New  Plan"  was  adopted,  there 
were  9,300  members  who  were  60  years  old  and  over.  On  December  31,  1899,  there 
were  11,871  members  60  years  of  age  and  over.  Each  one  of  them  was  receiving  $1000 
of  protection  at  a  rate  that  paid  for  $800  down  to  $270  of  insurance.  Not  one  member, 
new  or  young  or  old,  is  making  adequate  contributions  for  a  level  rate,  as  represented 
in  the  oflicial  circular.  He  is  barely  paying  enough  for  a  small  surplus  accumula- 
tion that  will  allow  of  statements  such  as  I  have  above  quoted.  These  statements  are 
misleading.  They  will  tend  to  deceive  and  disappoint  the  membership  and  increase 
the  difficulties  in  a  re-organization  on  correct  lines.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  continued  the  old  post  mortem  plan  than  have  made  such  a  change, 

I  have  written  plainly  concerning  the  action  of  this  particular  Order, 

First — Because  I  am  a  member  of  it  and  have  a  right  to  speak  ; 

Second — Because  there  was  no  excuse  for  such  mistakes  as  have  been  made  by  the 
Supreme  Body,  seeing  that  they  had  full  opportunity  for  informing  themselves  ; 

Third — Because  the  Order  is  yet  in  vigorous  condition  and  has  the  vitality  to 
recover  from  the  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed ; 

Fourth — Because  of  the  high  intelligence  of  its  members,  who  should  be  informed 
of  the  true  state  of  facts  that  they  may  act  for  their  own  protection. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this  Order  is  in  no  exceptionally  bad  condi- 
tion. There  are  some  scores  of  others  whose  Supreme  Officers  make  similar  statements 
to  that  which  I  have  quoted  about  the  non-increase  in  the  number  of  assessments  and 
who  have  as  little  grounds  to  support  such  statements. 

FRIENDLY    CKITICISM, 

There  is  a  universal  disregard  of  the  true  relations  between  promised  benefits  and 
adequate  contributions.  Believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  Fraternal  System  of  protection,  it 
gives  no  pleasure  to  thus  expose  its  weaknesses.  But  the  necessity  of  it  is  recognized 
kaj  every  friend  of  the  System.     There  is  a  glorious  future  for  Fraternal  Orders  if 
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properly  directed.  The  conviction  came  to  me  that  the  most  good  could  be  accom- 
plished in  putting  them  info  the  right  road,  by  plainly  pointing  out  the  present 
mistakes  of  management.  A  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  history  of  Friendly 
Societies  made  it  clear  to  me  that  frank  criticism  from  vrithin  the  ranks  saved 
those  organizations  for  the  great  and  good  work  which  they  are  now  doing,  and  com- 
pelled for  them  the  respect  of  the  ablest  actuaries  of  England.  Indeed,  I  am  only  fol- 
lowing, with  details,  what  has  been  said  before  by  some  of  the  staunchest  advocates 
of  the  Fraternal  System.  The  late  Vice-President  and  now  President  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress  had  this  to  say  in  his  address  at  the  last  session  : 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  there  is  not  a  thoughtful  representative  in  this  Con- 
gress who  fails  to  recognize  the  urgent  need  for  reforms.  Assessment  rates  are  entirely 
too  low  for  benefits  promised.  I  place  no  limitations  to  this  broad  statement.  There 
are  rates  which  might  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  death  benefits,  but  they  are  burdened 
with  other  promises,  or  they  are  made  inadequate  by  the  tax  upon  them  from  old 
members,  who  are  not  paying  the  current  cost  for  their  protection. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  orders  will  study  the  true  relations  between  benefits- 
and  contributions  they  will  soon  come  to  realize  the  truth  of  what  I  would  impress. 

Under  one  method  only  can  these  relations  be  ignored  in  providing  for  the  payment 
of  benefits,  namely,  the  post  mortem  assessment  method.  Under  that  method  it  is  only 
necessary  to  agree  upon  the  amount  each  member  is  to  pay  at  each  assessment,  and 
when  death  claims  are  reported  make  calls  sufficient  in  number  to  pay  them.  That  i» 
the  simplest  method,  and  though  it  is  condemned  and  criticized  it  were  better  to  sticfc 
to  it  rather  than  to  have  a  merely  professedly  scientific  method.  There  may  be  dis- 
appointment arising  out  of  the  post  mortem  assessment  method,  but  it  need  not  be  sup- 
ported by  misrepresentation  and  deception. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  misrepresentation  and  deception  are  intentional  and 
premeditated  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  claiming  to  have  uniform  and  level  rates  of 
assessment;  but  I  do  mean  to  assert  that  such  rates  do  not  now  exist,  and  through 
ignorance  of  this  fact  the  public  are  misled  and  deceived  when  they  are  made  to  believe 
that  such  rates  will  remain  level,  uniform  and  sufficient. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  most  important  question  for  the  consideration  of  our 
Congress  is  this  one  of  adequate  rates  for  promised  benefits.  There  is  a  certain  and 
definite  value  for  each  benefit,  according  to  the  table  by  which  it  may  be  determined. 
Whether  it  be  a  death  benefit  or  a  sickness  benefit  or  a  disability  benefit,  or  an  old 
age  benefit,  it  has  a  present  worth.  Its  value  can  be  stated  in  dollars  and  cents  and 
these  represent  the  liability  of  the  order  or  organization  that  promises  to  pay  that 
benefit. 

When  the  value  of  a  benefit  is  determined  it  is  a  simple  mathematical  calculation 
to  find  out  the  rate  of  assessment  which  should  be  charged  each  member  at  each  age  ia 
order  that  such  value  may  be  realized  from  the  aggregate  contributions. 

There  is  no  guess-work  about  this  matter.  When  benefits  and  contributions  harmon- 
ize and  accord  one  with  the  other,  an  exact  and  mathematical  equalization  can  be  made 
and  must  be  made.  The  first  requisite  is  the  selection  of  some  mortality  table  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  determine  death  and  old  age  benefits,  and  some  sickness  table  by 
which  to  determine  sickness  and  disability  benefits. 

There  must  be  a  definite  and  accurate  way  to  determine  the  value  of  each 
and  every  benefit,  and  then  that  value  must  be  represented  by  its  equivalent  in  contri- 
bution. 

ANOTHER   CASE    OF    ERROR. 

I  could  support  my  exposure  of  errors  by  many  other  quotations  such  as  the  fore- 
going, and  from  equally  prominent  workers  in  the  Fraternal  field.  I  could  multiply 
instances  to  justify  the  pressing  need  for  exposing  these  errors.  The  most  dangerous 
of  them  are  in  those  cases  where  the  rates  are  high  enough  to  give  a  small  surplus, 
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income  over  current  disbursements,  and  thus  allow  a  semblance  of  truth  to  the  claim 
that  the  assessments  are  sufficient  to  maintain  level  rates.'  The  idea  prevails  that  if  the 
receipts  exceed  the  expenditures  for  any  one  year,  that  is  demonstration  of  adequacy 
of  rates  to  "prevent  increase  in  the  number  of  assessments."  I  shall  give  one  more 
case  of  this  kind,  because  of  the  singular  adjustment  that  gives  a  surplus  for  six  ages 
and  a  deficiency  for  all  others.  This  Order  has  accumulated  a  small  fund  and  has  ad- 
vertised that  fact  very  widely  as  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  its  schedule  for  whole  life 
level  rates. 

In  this  connection,  while  the  thought  occurs  to  me,  I  desire  to  make  the  observa- 
tion that  it  is  strange  adequate  rates  are  not  really  adopted  by  those  Orders  which 
claim  to  have  them.  If  the  level  rate  is  a  good  advertising  card  it  must  be  held  in 
favor  by  those  who  seek  fraternal  insurance,  and  if  that  be  so,  it  does  seem  that 
the  people  should  have  what  they  seek  and  not  a  counterfeit  of  it. 

The  surplus  accumulation  of  this  Order  is  less  than  $60,000,  with  a  premium 
•deficiency  of  more  than  $240,000,  and  yet  its  officials  have  been  severely  critical  of  those 
Fraternal  Orders  which  levy  assessments  only  sufficient  to  meet  their  death  losses. 
Official  statements  are  issued  which  point  with  pride  to  the  emergency  fund,  and  assure 
the  members  that  it  will  protect  them  in  their  benefits  to  the  utmost  limit  of  life.  In 
the  language  of  the  Vice-president  (now  President  elect)  of  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress,  "Such  rates  do  not  exist,  and,  through  ignorance  of  this  fact,  the  public  are  J 
"misled  and  deceived  when  they  are  made  to  believe  that  such  rates  will  remain  level,  ^ 
■"  uniform  and  sufficient." 

Below  is  given  the  premium  deficiency  at  each  age  as  compared  with  the  Fraternal 
Congress  level  rates  per  $1000  whole  life  insurance,  and  the  present  value  of  these 
deficiencies  for  the  amount  of  outstanding  insurance  in  force  at  each  age  Decem- 
ber 31,  1899: 
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Net  Premium  Deficiency,  $242^274 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

As  stated  by  the  Committee  in  the  report  heretofore  quoted,  the  existing  member- 
ship causes  the  most  trouble  when  an  Order  undertakes  to  reorganize  its  plans.  There 
is  always  a  large  class  who  are  members  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  who  care  nothing 
for  the  good  of  the  Order  and  who  will  make  no  sacrifice  whatever  for  its  welfare- 
Their  sole  purpose  is  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  the  smallest  outlay.  They  seldom 
attend  lodge  meetings  and  give  no  attention  to  the  sick  and  distressed.  Asked 
concerning  their  relations  to  the  Order,  they  reply  that  they  have  no  faith  in  its 
pefmanency  and  only  take  protection  in  it  because  it  is  cheap  and  that  they  intend  to 
drop  out  when  the  cost  increases.  While  such  members  are  the  first  to  lapse  when 
reforms  are  attempted,  still  they  give  very  little  trouble  by  opposition,  from  the  fact  of 
their  lack  of  interest. 

The  members  at  advanced  ages  bring  the  most  difllculties.  In  the  first  place  they 
do  not  understand  why  the  cost  of  insurance  protection  should  be  higher  for  them  than 
for  younger  members.  They  are  honest  in  this  view,  and  men  honestly  mistaken  are 
always  hard  to  manage.  Further,  they  count  up  the  assessments  they  have  paid  and 
point  to  the  amount  as  evidence  of  what  they  have  done  for  the  Order.  They  look* 
upon  an  increase  in  their  rates  as  an  injustice.  Men  moved  by  such  a  feeling  are  not 
easily  disposed  of,  and  their  opposition  usually  results  in  a  change  that  leaves  them  in 
their  old  position  and  undertakes  to  secure  from  new  members  a  suflBciently  large 
income  to  cover  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  old  membership. 

Plans  which  contemplate  such  an  injustice  upon  the  young  and  new  members 
cannot  succeed.  Indeed,  they  should  not  succeed  because  based  upon  injustice.  The 
officials  of  the  several  societies  must  start  a  campaign  of  education.  The  members 
must  be  brought  to  an  appreciation  of  the  real  and  true  nature  of  insurance  protection 
and  the  cost  of  it.  The  fact  must  be  impressed  that  this  protection  is  worth  as  much 
to  the  man  in  the  10th  or  30th  or  50th  year  of  his  insurance  as  in  the  1st  or  2nd  or  5th, 
And  it  must  be  impressed  that  the  value  of  protection  is  measured  by  the  chance  or 
probability  of  realizing  on  it.  Ordinary  observation  and  common  sense  teach  men  that 
the  probabilities  of  dying  increase  with  age  and  the  same  common  sense  would  teach 
them  that  the  cost  of  insurance  protection  increases  with  age,  if  they  were  shown  the 
relation  between  the  probability  of  dying  and  the  cost  of  insurance.  It  were  much 
better  to  expend  some  of  the  force  and  energy  that  are  now  employed  in  securing  new 
members  in  this  effort  to  instruct  the  present  membership. 

A  large  influx  of  new  members  will  keep  down  the  average  death-rate  for  a  few 
years  ;  but  new  members  grow  old,  and  the  larger  the  number  the  higher  the  future 
death-rate.  The  appearance  of  advantage  from  large  additions  to  the  membership  is 
most  deceptive  and  misleading.  It  deceives  the  old  members  by  causing  a  belief  that 
they  can  always  escape  the  payment  of  their  proper  share  of  insurance  cost  by  simply 
inducing  new  members  to  join  the  Order.  It  misleads  the  new  members  by  haviog 
them  believe  that  in  joining  an  Order  with  a  low  average  death-rate  they  will  secure 
permanent  protection  at  a  low  and  equitable  cost.  The  new  entrants  are  not  aware 
that  they  are  bringing  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  Order,  the  advantage  of  which  is  taken 
from  them  and  appropriated  by  the  existing  members  of  long  standing.  The  result  of 
such  procedure  has  always  been  to  make  old  members  more  and  more  selfish  and  less 
and  less  scrupulous  in  their  representations  to  secure  new  members,  while  the  latter 
soon  realize  their  position,  naturally  become  dissatisfied,  leave  the  Order  and  seek 
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protection  elsewhere,     rhis  comes  from  the  injustice  of  the  practice  which  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  case  in  point : 

Old  Members 50,000 

Average  Attained  Age 50 

Average  Rate  of  Assessment $10. 00 

Average  Cost  per  $1,000 11.00 

Deficiency  in  Rate 1 .00 

Total  Deficiency  for  50,000  Members $50,000.00 

New  Entrants 17,000 

Average  Entry  Age  25 

Average.  Rate  of  Assessment $8.00 

Average  Cost 5.00 

Surplus  from  Assessments $3.00 

Total  Surplus  from  17,0C0  Entrants $51,000.00 

Surplus  of  Assessments  over  Death  Losses $1,000.00 

The  average  age  of  old  and  new  members  is  43,  and  the  average  cost  $8.00.  The 
current  income  is  $1,000  in  excess  of  the  current  disbursements  for  claims,  and  since 
the  Order  does  not  pretend  to  accumulate  a  reserve  or  emergency  fund,  the  above 
statement  gives  entire  satisfaction  1  The  old  members  are  getting  their  protection  $3.00 
below  cost,  and  yet  the  new  members  are  only  paying  the  agreed  rates  when  entering 
the  Order! 

But  does  any  one  believe  that  new  members  would  have  joined  had  they  known 
beforehand  that  they  were  to  contribute  $50,000  for  the  payment  of  losses  entirely  and 
solely  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  payments  on  the  part  of  the  very  men  who  urged  them 
to  become  members  under  assurances  of  brotherly  and  fraternal  relations  with  equal 
benefits  and  burdens  ? 

As  a  matter  of  morals  and  good  principle,  is  it  right — is  it  fraternal  to  secure  new 
members  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  making  them  assume  burdens  for  which  they  are  in 
no  wise  responsible  ?  Under  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  ritual,  how  can  conscientious 
officials  urge  the  acquisition  of  new  members  when  the  distribution  of  cost  so 
unjustly  discriminates  against  them  ? 

I  have  examined  the  constitution  and  laws  and  the  rates  of  assessment  of  nearly 
200  Fraternal  Orders  and  have  not  found  one  where  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of 
protection  is  equitable  and  according  to  the  risks.  The  rule,  without  exception,  is  to 
discriminate  against  the  young  in  favor  of  the  old  members.  This  is  not  because  of 
the  necessities  of  the  old  and  is  not  done  in  the  name  of  fraternity  and  charity.  The 
majority  of  the  old  members  are  better  circumstanced  than  the  younger  members. 
The  latter  earn  smaller  wages  or  have  more  dependents.  The  old  members  are  relieved 
from  the  support  of  large  families,  and  ver^  often  the  insurance  is  for  the  benefit  of 
independent  sons  or  daughters.  Many  old  members  do  not  pay  their  assessments,  but 
have  them  paid  by  others  as  a  kind  of  speculation.  Investigation,  therefore,  reveals 
the  fact  that  present  unjust  distribution  bears  most  heavily  upon  those  least  able  to 
bear  it. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  such  business  conduct  when  its  discrim- 
inating nature  is  known  and  understood.  There  are  too  many  evidences  of  the 
rectifying  influences  of  Fraternity  to  doubt  that  justice  will  be  done,  when  injustice  is 
discovered.  The  main  thing  is  to  let  the  injustice  of  present  methods  be  known  and  to 
have  them  understood.  In  refusing  to  do  this,  and  in  suppressing  this  very  informa- 
tion is  the  cause  for  just  complaint  against  the  Supreme  Governing  body  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

H 
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I  beliere  that  the  plan  recommended  in  that  suppressed  report  is  the  best  adapted 
for  present  conditions,  and  will  be  the  plan  upon  which  the  most  successful  reorganiza- 
tions will  be  based.  Future  new  Fraternal  Orders  are  destined  to  be  organized  upon 
the  level  premium  basis. 

I  shall  close  with  a  quotation  from  "  A  Report  Containing  a  New  Scale  of  Quar- 
terly Subscriptions  to  be  Paid  by  the  Members  of  the  United  Patriots  Benefit  Society," 
established  in  England  in  1843.  This  Friendly  Society  is  not  an  '  'Affiliated  Order,"  like 
the  Manchester  Unity,  but  has  a  Central  Government  very  much  in  character  as  that 
of  our  Fraternal  Orders.  A  number  of  remedial  measures  has  been  adopted  by  the 
society  since  1880,  by  increasing  assessments  and  decreasing  benefits,  resulting  in  an 
increase  in  assets  and  reduction  in  liabilities.  Nevertheless,  in  1898,  the  present  value 
of  the  assets  was  $1,379,410  and  the  present  value  of  the  liabilities  was  $2,360,765, 
leaving  a  difference  of  $981,355,  which  latter  represented  the  required  'accumulation, 
or  reserve,  to  guarantee  the  protection.  As  a  fact  the  accumulated  funds  only 
amounted  to  $534,610,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $446,745.  In  presenting  these  facts  to  the 
members,  the  General  Committee  pointed  out  the  great  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  over  that  of  previous  years,  but  admonished  the  membership  that  "  it  would 
"  be  in  the  highest  degree  blamable  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  an  altered  rate  of 
"subscription  should  be  adopted."  This  recommendation  was  made  notwithstanding 
that  the  income  for  five  years  past  had  exceeded  the  disbursements  by  more  than 
$100,000.     The  report  of  the  actuary  of  the  society  concludes  as  follows: 

In  the  preparation  of  these  new  rates  of  subscription  the  important  question  arose: 
""  Ought  not  the  existing  laembers  to  pay  higher  rates  than  new  members  ?  "  Yes.  ex- 
isting members  ought  to  pay  higher  rates  than  new  members,  for  the  reason  that  exist- 
ing members,  especially  those  who  entered  many  years  ago,  have  been  receiving  higher 
benefits  than  their  coniributions  provided  for  them.  But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is 
important  to  consider  more  than  the  strictly  actuarial  justice  of  the  matter,  and  it  has 
been  decided  not  to  ask  existing  members  to  pay  more  than  new  members,  but  to 
charge  the  same  rate  to  each.  I  earnestly  hope  that  no  short-sighted  consideration  will 
be  allowed  by  members  to  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  rates,  for  if  these  be 
adopted  we  may  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  financial 
condition  of  this  important  society.  I  ask  ench  member  to  read  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  my  Valuation  Report,  dated  June  3,  1897,  and  then  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  assent  to  the  new  rates  now  presented. 

The  report  of  1897  is  no  less  critical  than  the  report  which  one  of  our  great  Frater- 
nal Orders  suppressed,  and  yet  the  actuary's  report  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Society  and  confidence  placed  in  their  good  sense  for  doing  the  right 
and  proper  thing— and  they  did  it.  The  rates  were  adopted  and  the  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,  in  his  last  report  (1900)  commends  their  action  and  comments  upon  the 
improvement  made  in  the  financial  condition  within  the  year.  The  British  law  com- 
I)els  publicity  of  all  reports.  It  were  better  for  the  Fraternal  Orders  if  we  had  similar 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  The  members  of  the  orders  could  at  least  jeopardize 
their  protection  "  with  their  eyes  open,"  when  they  refused  to  a<;cept  reforms. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  tables  are  valuable  to  the  managers  of  the  Fraternal  Orders  as  well 
as  to  actuaries.  The  commutation  columns  are  given  that  the  latter  may  use  them  for 
original  work,  or  for  verifying  statements  and  computations  in  the  body  of  this  book, 
if  so  desired.  The  Annuities,  Single  and  Level  Premiums,  and  Reserve  Values  are 
given  for  the  use  of  officials. 

At  this  time,  when  changes  are  contemplated,  good  use  may  be  made  of  the 
columns  of  the  Annuities  and  Single  Premiums,  and  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
indicate  the  manner  of  use. 

It  has  been  explained,  under  the  headings  of  "Cost  of  Protection  "  and  "  Valua- 
tion "  in  the  body  of  the  book,  that  the  Single  Premium  represents  the  pt'esent  value  of 
the  sum  insured,  or  the  present  value  of  tJie  promised  benefits,  or  the  aggregate  of  the  present 
value  of  all  of  the  yearly  costs  of  insurance,  or  the  ultimate  value  of  the  certificate.  All  of 
these  are  synonymous  expressions.  The  column  of  "Single  Premiums  for  $1,000, 
Whole  Life  Insurance,"  in  the  following  Table,  gives,  therefore,  the  pr6se7it  value  of  a 
benefit  of  $1,000  payable  at  death,  and  also  represents  the  amount  necessary  to  be  in 
hand,  in  one  lump  sum,  to  pay  for  $1,000  of  insurance  protection  through  the  whole  of 
life ;  that  is,  it  represents  the  sum  of  all  of  the  yearly  costs  of  insurance  during  the  life  of 
the  insured.  Thus,  at  age  20  the  present  value  of  a  life  insurance  benefit  of  $1,000  is 
$211.86  ;  at  age  30,  $266.23;  at  age  40,  $343.31;  at  age  50,  $445.53;  at  age  60,  $570.70,  etc. 

The  column  of  Life  Annuities  represents  the  "  single  premium,"  or  amount  of  one 
lump  sum  necessary  to  pay  $1.00  each  year  to  the  annuitant  during  his  life  time. 
Thus,  it  will  require  $20.49157  in  hand  to  pay  $1.00  annually  for  life  to  a  man  aged  20  ; 
and  $19.07797  for  a  life  annuity  of  $1.00  to  a  man  aged  30  ;  $17.07395  for  a  man  at  40  ; 
$14.41623  at  50  ;  and  11.16191  for  a  $1.00  annuity  to  a  man  aged  60. 

By  dividing  the  Single  Premium,  at  any  age,  by  the  Life  Annuity  of  $1,00,  at  the 
same  age,  the  net  annual  Level  Premium  for  $1,000  of  whole  life  insurance  is  obtained. 
And,  of  course,  by  multiplying  the  Life  Annuity  by  the  Level  Premium,  at  any  age, 
the  Single  Premium  is  the  result. 

Taking  the  Level  Premium  at  any  age,  say  35,  $16,615,  and  multiplying  by  the 
Annuity,  $18.1565,  will  not  only  give  the  Single  Premium,  $301.67,  but  it  also  gives  the 
present  value  of  all  the  future  premiums,  {including  the  first)  of  $  16 .6 15  each,  which  are 
expected  to  be  received  during  the  life  time  of  the  man  entering  upon  his  insurance  at  age  35. 

By  multiplying  the  same  Level  Premium,  $16,615,  by  the  Annuity  at  age  36, 
$17.9532,  the  present  value  is  obtained  of  all  the  future  premiums  receivable,  beginning 
with  the  second  year  of  insurance,  from  the  man  entering  at  age  35.  This  amount  is 
found  to  be  $298.29,  while  the  present  value  at  beginning  of  the  first  year  was  $301.67. 
The  present  value  has  decreased,  at  beginning  of  second  year,  because  one  premium 
payment  has  been  made.  By  multiplying  the  same  Level  Premium  ($16,615)  by  the 
Annuity  at  age  37  ($17.7432)  the  present  value  of  the  future  premiums  (f  294. 80)  from 
beginning  of  the  third  year  of  insurance  can  be  obtained.  This  amount  ($294.80)  is  less 
than  the  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  ($298.29)  because  two  premium 
payments  have  been  made  and  used  for  insurance  purposes.  After  the  payment  and 
use  of  each  annual  premium,  the  present  value  of  the  future  receivable  premiums 
becomes  less,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  determined,  as  above,  at  the  beginning  of 
any  insurance  year.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  present  value  of  the  premiums  receivable 
are  determined  when  a  valuation  is  made.     By  subtracting  the  present  value  of  the 
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future  Level  Premiums  from  the  Single  Premium  (or  present  value  of  the  benefit 
assured)  the  Reserve  is  obtainable — that  is,  the  amount  of  necessary  accumulation  to  he  in 
hand  to  make  tJie  present  value  of  the  premiums  receivable  equal  to  the  present  value  of  the 
benefits  promised.  (See  under  "Valuation  "  in  body  of  book  relating  to  "Fraternal 
Beneficiary  Orders"— also  under  "  Chief  Registrar  on  Valuation  "  in  Part  I  relating  to 
"  English  Friendly  Societies.")  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  the  present  value  of 
the  benefit  and  the  present  value  of  the  future  premiums  (including  the^r*^  payment) 
are  the  same,  $301.67.  At  beginning  of  second  year  the  present  value  of  the  benefit 
(f309.49)  is  $11.20  greater  than  the  present  value  of  the  future  premiums  ($298  29),  and 
requires  the  reserve  accumulation  of  $11.20  to  keep  the  values  in  balance.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  present  values  increases  with  each  year  of  the  insurance  and  a 
valuation  of  the  certificates  discovers  the  amount  of  the  reserve  necessary  to  maintain 
the  premium  level  and  uniform  for  life.  The  differences  between  the  present  values  of 
benefits  and  the  present  values  of  future  premiums,  for  each  age  of  entry  from  20  to  70 
inclusive,  and  for  each  insurance  year  from  the  age  at  entry  to  the  end  of  the  Mortality 
Table  (age  99),  have  been  worked  out  and  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  Terminal 
Reserve  Values. 

The  Annuities,  Single  Premiums,  Level  Premiums  and  Reserve  Values  are  the 
results  of  calculations  based  upon  the  actual  experience  of  Fraternal  Orders  and  ca-nnot 
be  ignored  by  officials  who  have  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  societies. 
These  tables  should  be  used  to  test  the  rates  of  assessment  fixed  by  them,  and  to  test 
the  sufficiency  of  emergency  or  reserve  funds  which  they  are  accumulating. 

For  instance,  take  the  yearly  rates  of  two  societies,  both  of  which  are  represented 
as  high  enough  to  remain  level  throughout  life,  and  being,  at  age  35,  $15.73  (expense 
percentage  deducted)  and  $11.76  respectively.  Conceding  that  the  Level  Rates  by  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress  Table  are  not  too  high  (a  fact  that  can  be  demonstrated 
from  the  experience  of  these  two  Orders),  it  appears  that  one  of  the  societies  lacks  82 
cents  and  the  other  $4.86  of  having  an  adequate  premium  to  provide  for  the  $1000 
death  benefit  promised.  To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  these  deficiencies,  get 
the  present  value  by  multiplying  each  by  the  Life  Annuity  at  age  35,  $18.1565.  It  is 
found  that  the  premium  deficiency  of  82  cents  is  equal  to  a  present  sum  of  $14.89, 
and  the  premium  deficiency  of  $4  86  is  equal  to  a  present  sum  of  $88  24.  That  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  make  the  rate  of  $15.73  adequate  and  sufficient  for  a  whole  life  level  rate  to 
assure  a  death  benefit  of  $1000  it  would  be  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  a  present  sum 
of  $14.89  in  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurance  contract.  To  make  an  adequate  level 
rate  of  $11.76  for  the  benefit  promised  would  require  a  present  sum  in  hand  of  $88.24. 
These  amounts,  improved  at  compound  interest,  will  give  the  increasing  values  of  the 
premium  deficiencies  for  the  future  years  of  the  insurance  contract.  This  point  is 
dwelt  upon  by  the  Actuaries  of  the  Manchester  Unity  and  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  in 
their  reports,  quoted  in  the  review  of  those  societies.     {Ante.) 

"When  rates  are  too  low,  each  new  member  brings  a  premium  deficiency  on  entering 
the  Order,  and  the  sum  of  such  deficiencies  will  ultimately  and  surely  result  in  hopeless 
insolvency.  The  present  value  of  such  deficiencies,  now  existing  in  one  of  the  promi- 
nent Orders,  is  given  in  previous  pages,  being  calculated  for  each  age,  and  showing  the 
alarming  aggregate  of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  on  the  assumption  that 
members  are  paying  the  regular  rates  at  their  attained  ages.  The  fact  that  they  are 
paying  at  ages  of  entry  will  swell  the  total  deficiency  to  nearly  eighty  millions. 

If  properly  used,  the  tables  given  herewith  will  be  of  great  value  to  officials  of 
Fraternal  Orders. 

The  following  are  the  Level  and  Step-Rates  and  modifications  recommended  by  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress  to  its  members,  and  urged  upon  the  Convention  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  (in  1900)  as  minimum  rates  for  new  Fraternal  Insurance  Orders: 
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LEVEL  RATES  FROM  AGE  OF  ENTRY. 

This  table  shows  the  lowest  rates  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  mortality  table 
above.  The  full  amount  must  be  collected  annually  and  the  portion  not  used  to  pro- 
vide for  current  mortality  must  be  invested  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  annual  rate  is 
calculated  on  the  basis  that  the  full  amount  is  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
monthly  rates  are  increased  slightly  to  provide  for  the  loss  of  interest  due  to  that 
method  of  payment  and  the  slightly  less  amount  contributed  by  dying  members. 

Table  II. 

LEVEL  RATES. 


Age. 

Annual. 

Monthly. 

Age. 

Annual. 

Monthly. 

21 

$10.62 

$  .93 

41 

$20.93 

$1.83 

22 

10.92 

96 

42 

21.80 

191 

23 

11,24 

.98 

43 

22.72 

1  99 

24 

11.57 

1.01 

44 

23.69 

207 

25 

11.92 

1.04 

45 

24.72 

2.16 

26 

12.28 

1.07 

46 

25.81 

2.25 

•27 

12.67 

1.11 

47 

26  91 

2.35 

28 

13.08 

1.14 

48 

28.20 

2.45 

29 

1351 

1.18 

49 

29.51 

2.58 

30 

13.96 

1.22 

50 

30.98 

2.71 

31 

14.43 

1.26 

51 

32.39 

2.83 

32 

14.94 

1.31 

52 

33.97 

2.97 

33 

15.47 

1.35 

53 

35.65 

3:12 

34 

1H.03 

1.40 

54 

37.45 

3  28 

35 

16.62 

1.45 

55 

39.36 

3.44 

36 

17  24 

1.51 

56 

4141 

3.62 

37 

17.90 

1.57 

57 

43.60 

3.88 

38 

18.60 

1.63 

58 

45.94 

4  02 

39 

19.34 

1.69 

59 

48.45 

4.24 

40 

20.11 

1.76 

60 

51.13 

4.47 

STBP-RATE   AND    TWO   EXAMPLES   ON   MODIFIED    STEP -RATES. 

Column  1  gives  the  age  of  groups.  Column  2  gives  the  annual  rates  for  the  natural 
step-rate  to  age  61  and  level  rate  from  that  age  for  the  balance  of  life.  Column  3,  the 
monthly  rates  as  derived  from  the  annual  rates  with  allowance  for  slight  loss  due  to 
that  method  of  payment.  These  two  columns  are  the  basis  of  calculating  columns  4 
and  5.  Column  4  shows  a  modification  of  the  natural  step-rate  by  means  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  15  cents  per  month  which  is  used  to  reduce  the  level  cost  from  age  61  to  $3,00 
per  month.  Column  5  a  similar  modification  but  with  an  accumulation  of  30  cents  per 
month  and  a  level  cost  from  age  61  of  $2.50  per  month.  Under  either  of  these  plans  all 
members  pay  the  same  rates  at  the  same  attained  ages.  The  purpose  in  view  in  these 
tables  is  to  have  a  plan  that  requires  but  little  detail  in  its  operation  so  as  to  be  readily 
comprehended  by  the  oflicers  of  the  local  lodges. 
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Table  III. 
STEP-RATE  AND  MODIFICATIONS. 


Ages. 

Annual. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21-25 

$5.11 

$.45 

$  .60 

$.75 

2tf-30 

5.40 

.48 

.63 

.78 

31-35 

5.P3 

.52 

.67 

.H2 

36-40 

6.71 

.59 

.74 

.8» 

41-45 

8.14 

.72 

.87 

1.0» 

46-50 

10.25 

.90 

1.05 

1.20 

51-55 

13  82 

1.21 

1.36 

1.51 

56-60 

19.60 

172 

1.87 

202 

61 

54.01 

4.73 

300 

2.50 

A   BASIS    FOR   OTHBR   MODIFICATIONS. 

The  step-rate  plan,  as  shown  in  Column  2,  Table  III,  can  be  modified  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  different  societies  by  varying  the  amount  of  accumulation.  The  following  table 
is  submitted  as  a  basic  table  for  that  purpose.  It  shows  how  an  accumulation  of  $1.00 
per  annum,  paid  in  monthly  installments,  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  level  cost  after 
age  61,  from  the  level  rate  of  $54.01.  The  table  shows  the  amount  of  such  reduction; 
based  on  age  at  entry,  giving  to  each  member  the  full  benefit  of  the  term  of  member- 
ship. Thus  the  member  entering  at  21  would  secure  an  annual  reduction  of  $11.61, 
giving  an  annual  cost  from  age  61  of  $42.40.  The  member  entering  at  36  would  secure 
a  reduction  of  $4.71  giving  annual  cost  from  age  61  of  $49.30.  The  sSiustment  of  annual 
cost  after  age  61,  would  only  have  to  be  made  when  the  members  reach  age  61,  the  ratea 
being  the  same  for  same  attained  ages  from  age  21  to  60. 

With  this  table  as  a  basis,  the  annual  accumulation  necessary  to  secure  greater  re- 
duction can  be  calculated.  If  the  accumulation  was  $2.00  per  annum,  the  reduction 
would  be  twice  that  of  the  table,  and  so  for  any  other  amount  of  accumulation. 

At  age  61.  the  level  rate  is  $54.01.  At  each  age  at  entry  $1.00  additional  to  natural 
step-rate  paid  as  a  special  accumulation,  will  give  the  following  annual  reduction  from 
age  61  : 


Age 

Reduction.     1 

Ag«. 

Keduction. 

Age. 

Heduction. 

21 

$11.61 

31 

$6.52* 

41 

$3  28 

22 

11.00 

82 

6.13 

42 

3.0a 

28 

10.41 

33 

5.75     * 

43 

2.79 

24 

9.85 

34 

5.29 

44 

2.55 

25 

9.30 

m 

5.04 

45 

2.3$ 

26 

8.80 

36 

4.71 

46 

2.15 

27 

8.30 

37 

4  40 

47 

1.95 

28 

7.82 

38 

4.10 

48 

1.74 

29 

7.36 

39 

3.81 

49 

1.5(J 

30 

6.93 

40 

3.53 

50 
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The  rates  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Assessments,  in  the  suppressed  report 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  were  as  follows . 


ANNUAL   AND  MONTHLY  ASSESSMENTS. 


Benefits. 


21  to  60,  $3,000 

61,  2,900 

62,  2,800 

63,  2.700 

64,  2,600 


Ages  65,  $2,500 

66,  2,400 

67,  2.300 

68,  2,200 

69,  2.100 


75,  and  upwards,  1,500 


Ages  70.  $2,000 
71,  1,900 
73.    1.80O 

73.  1,700 

74,  1,600 
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AGES  21  TO  55,  INCLUSIVE.      FULL.  BENEFIT,  $3,000. 


Age. 

Monthly. 

Annually. 

Age. 

Monthly. 

Annually. 

21 

$1.44 

$17.28 

39 

$2  05 

$24.60 

2 

1.45 

17.40 

40 

2.12 

25.44 

3 

1.47 

17.64 

1 

2.21 

26  52 

4 

1.49 

17.88 

2 

2.31 

27.72 

5 

1.51 

18.12 

3 

2.42 

29.04 

6 

1.52 

18.24 

4 

2.54 

30.48 

7 

1.54 

18.48 

5 

2.67 

32  04 

8 

1.57 

18.84 

6 

2.82 

33.84 

9 

1.60 

19.20 

7 

2.98 

35.76 

30 

1.62 

19.44 

8 

3.16 

37.92 

1 

165 

19.80 

9 

3.36 

40.32 

2 

1.68 

20.16 

50 

3.58 

42.96 

3 

1.72 

20.64 

1 

3.83 

45.96 

4 

1.76 

21.12 

2 

4.10 

49.20 

5 

1.81 

21.72 

3 

4.40 

52.80 

6 

1.86 

22  32 

4 

4.74 

56  88 

7 

1.91 

22.92 

6 

5.12 

61.44 

8 

1.98 

23.76 

The  above  are  intended  for  yearly  advancing  rates.  If  the  age  of  entry  is  21,  the 
rate  for  the  first  year,  for  $3,000  protection,  would  be  $17.28;  for  second  year,  $17.40 
and  so  on.  If  the  age  of  entry  is  45,  the  rate  for  the  first  year  would  be  $32.04;  for  the 
second  year,  $33.84  and  so  on  through  age  55  to  age  56.  At  the  latter  age  the  premium 
becomes  level  and  uniform  for  life,  and  is  for  a  different  amount  at  age  56  according  to 
the  age  of  entry.  That  is  to  say,  the  above  rates  are  higher  than  the  natural  increasing 
rates,  an  amount  being  added  to  the  natural  rates  which  will  make  an  accumulation 
that  will  reduce  the  level  premium  at  age  56,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  that 
assessments  have  been  paid.  Thus,  at  age  56  the  level  premium  will  be  $40.20  for  the 
remainder  of  life  if  the  entry  age  was  21.  If  the  age  of  entry  was  35,  the  level  premium 
from  age  56  would  be  $70.40  for  the  rest  of  life.  If  the  age  of  entry  was  55,  the  level 
rate  from  age  56  for  life  would  be  $93.06.  The  following  are  the  level  rates  at  age  56 
on  attaining  that  age  by  entrants  at  the  several  ages  from  21  to  55  inclusive: 

Benefit,  $3,000  to  age  61;  thereafter  reduced  $100  yearly  to  age  75. 


Age. 

Monthly. 

Annually. 

Age. 

Monthly. 

Annually. 

21 

$3.35 

$40  20 

39 

$6.33 

$75  96 

2 

3.59 

43  08 

40 

6.43 

77.16 

3 

3.80 

45.60 

41 

6.53 

78.36 

4 

4.00 

48.00 

42 

6.63 

79.56 

5      . 

4.23 

50.76 

43 

6.72 

80.64 

6 

4.44 

53.28 

44 

6.82 

81.84 

7 

4  64 

55.68 

45 

6.92 

83.04 

8 

4.82 

57.84 

46 

7.01 

84.12 

9 

4.99 

59.88 

47 

7.10 

85.20 

30 

5.15 

61.80 

48 

7.19 

86.28 

1 

5,31 

63.72 

49 

7  28 

87.36 

2 

5.46 

65.52 

50 

7.37 

88  44 

3 

5.61 

67.32 

51 

7.47 

89  64 

4 

5.74 

68.88 

52 

7.55 

90.60 

5 

5.87 

70.44 

53 

7.65 

91.80 

6 

5.98 

71.76 

54 

7.74 

92.88 

7 

6.11 

73  32 

55 

7.83 

93.96 

8 

6.22 

74.64 
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cent. 

1 

m 

55 
100000 

500 

PU° 

>i« 

fH 

30 

.0050000 

5.000 

4.808 

45.6 

49.7 

21 

99500 

501 

.0050352 

5.035 

4.841 

44.9 

48.8 

23 

98999 

502 

.0050708 

5.071 

4.876 

44.1 

47.9 

23 

98497 

503 

.0051068 

5.107 

4.911 

43.3 

47.0 

24 

97994 

505 

.0051535 

5.154 

4.956 

42.5 

46.1 

25 

97489 

507 

.0052006 

5  201 

5.001 

41.8 

45.2 

26 

96982 

510 

.0052587 

6.259 

5.057 

41.0 

44.3 

27 

96472 

513 

.0053176 

5.318 

5.113 

40  2 

43.4 

28 

95959 

517 

.0053877 

5.388 

6.181 

39.4 

42.5 

29 

95442 

522 

.0054693 

5.469 

5.259 

38  6 

41.6 

30 

94920 

527 

.0055520 

5  552 

5.338 

37  8 

40.7 

31 

94393 

533 

.0056466 

5.647 

6.430 

37.0 

39.8 

32 

93860 

540 

.0057532 

5.753 

5.532 

36.2 

38.9 

33 

93320 

548 

.0058723 

5.872 

5.646 

35.4 

38.0 

34 

92772 

557 

.0060040 

6  004 

6.773 

34.6 

37.1 

35 

92215 

567 

.0061487 

6  149 

5.912 

33  9 

36.2 

36 

91648 

578 

.0063067 

6  307 

6.064 

83.1 

35  8 

37 

91070 

591 

.0064895 

6  490 

6.240 

32.3 

34.4 

38 

90479 

606 

.0066977 

6.698 

6.440 

31.5 

83  5 

39 

89873 

622 

.0069209 

6.921 

6.655 

30.7 

82.6 

40 

89251 

640 

.0071708 

7.171 

6.895 

29.9 

31.7 

41 

88611 

660 

.0074483 

7.448 

7.162 

29.1 

30.9 

42 

87951 

683 

.0077657 

7.766 

7  467 

28.3 

30.0 

43 

87268 

708 

.0081129 

8.113 

7.801 

27.5 

29.1 

44 

86560 

734 

.0084797 

8.480 

8.154 

26.8 

28.2 

45 

85826 

761 

.0088668 

8.867 

.   8.526 

26.0 

27  4 

46 

85065 

790 

.0092870 

9.287 

8.930 

25.2 

26.5 

47 

84275 

822 

.0097538 

9.754 

9  379 

24  4 

25  6 

48 

83453 

857 

.0102693 

10.269 

9.874 

23.7 

24.8 

49 

82596 

894 

.0108338 

10.824 

10  408 

22.9 

23.9 

50 

81702 

935 

.0114440 

11.444 

11  004 

22.2 

23.1 

61 

80767 

981 

.0121460 

12.146 

11.679 

21.4 

22.2 

62 

79786 

1029 

.0128970 

12.897 

12.401 

20.7 

21.4 

63 

78757 

1083 

.0137512 

13.761 

13.222 

19.9 

20.6 

64 

77674 

1140 

.0146767 

14.677 

14.112 

19.2 

19.8 

65 

76534 

1202 

.0157054 

15  705 

16.101 

18.5 

19.0 

56 

75332 

1270 

.0168587 

16.859 

16.211 

17.8 

18.2 

67 

74062 

1342 

.0181200 

18.120 

17.423 

17.1 

17.4 

68 

72720 

1418 

.0194994 

19.499 

18.749 

16  4 

16.6 

59 

71302 

1501 

.0210513 

21.051 

20.241 

15  7 

15.8 

60 

69801 

1688 

.0227504 

22.750 

21.875 

15.0 

15.1 

61 

68313 

1681 

.0246434 

24.643 

23.695 

14.4 

14.4 

62 

66532 

1778 

.0267240 

26.724 

25.696 

13.7 

13.6 

63 

64754 

1880 

.0290330 

29.033 

27.916 

13.1 

12.9 

64 

62874 

1985 

.0315711 

31.571 

30.367 

12.4 

12.2 

65 

60889 

2094 

.0343904 

34.390 

33.067 

11.8 

11.6 

66 

58795 

2206 

.0375202 

37.520 

36.077 

11.2 

10.9 

67 

56589 

2318 

.0409620 

40  962 

39.387 

10.7 

10.3 

68 

54271 

2430 

.0447753 

44  776 

43.053 

10.1 

9.7 

69 

51841 

2539 

.0489767 

48.977 

47.093 

9.5 

9.1 

70 

49302 

2645 

.0536489 

53.649 

51.586 

9.0 

8.5 
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«M 

tt-i 

>»  . 

. 

^•o 

a 

i 

< 

1^ 

o  . 

|| 

in 
5z; 

Yearly 

In8uranc( 

Cost  per 

$1000. 

Yearly  Cos 
Di-counte 
at  4  per 
cent. 

o 

71 

46657 

2744 

.0588122 

58  812 

56.550 

8.5 

79 

72 

43913 

2832 

.0644912 

64.491 

62.011 

8.0 

7.4 

73 

41081 

2909 

.0708113 

70  811 

68.087 

7.5 

6.9 

74 

38172 

2969 

.0777795 

77.780 

74.788 

7.0 

6.4 

75 

352u3 

3009 

.0854757 

85.476 

82.188 

6.6 

6.0 

76 

32194 

3026 

.0939927 

93.993 

90.377 

6.2 

55 

77 

29168 

3016 

.1034010 

103.401 

99.424 

5.7 

5.1 

78 

26152 

2977 

.1138345 

113.835 

109.457 

5.3 

4.7 

79 

23175 

2905 

.1253506 

125  351 

120.530 

5.0 

4.3 

80 

20270 

2799 

.1380858 

138.086 

132  775 

4.6 

4.0 

81 

17471 

2659 

.1521951 

152.195 

146.341 

4.3 

3.6 

82 

14812 

2485 

.1677694 

167.769 

161.316 

3.9 

3.3 

83 

12327 

2280 

.1849599 

184  960 

177.846 

3.6 

3.0 

84 

10047 

2050 

.2040410 

204  041 

196.193 

3.3 

2.8 

85 

7997 

1800 

.2250844 

225.084 

216.427 

3.0 

2.5 

86 

6197 

1539 

.2483460 

248.346 

238.794 

2.8 

2.3 

87 

4658 

1277 

.2741520 

274.152 

263.608 

2.5 

2.0 

88 

3381 

1023 

.3025732 

302.573 

290.935 

2.3 

1.8 

89 

2358 

788 

.3341815 

334.182 

321.329 

2.1 

1.7 

90 

1570 

579 

.3687898 

368.790 

354.606 

1.9 

1.5 

91 

991 

404 

.4076690 

407.669 

391.989 

1.7 

1.4 

92 

587 

264 

.4497445 

449.745 

432.447 

1.5 

1.2 

93 

323 

161 

.4984520 

498.452 

479.281 

1.4 

1.0 

94 

162 

89 

.5493827 

549.383 

528  253 

1.2 

.9 

95 

73 

44 

.6027397 

602.740 

579.557 

1.1 

.8 

96 

29 

19 

.6551724 

655.172 

629.973 

1.0 

.8 

97 

10 

7 

.7000000 

700.000 

673  077 

.8 

.7 

98 

8 

3 

1.0000000 

100(1.000 

961.538 

.5 

.5 
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0.456387 
.43«834 
.421955 
.405726 
.390121 


.375117 
.360689 
.346817 
.333477 
.320651 


.308319 
.296460 
.285058 
.274094 
.263552 


.253415 
.243669 
.234297 
.225285 
.216621 


.208289 
.200278 
.192575 
.185168 
.178046 


.171198 
.164614 
.158283 
,152195 
,146341 


.140713 
.135301 
.130097 
,125093 
.120282 


.115656 
.111207 
.106930 
.102817 
.098863 


.095060 


45638  694620 
43663.943411 
41778.161323 
39962  826653 
38229.563757 


36569.761935 
34980.363189 
33458.088154 
32000.164667 
30603.612321 


29265.607964 
27983.773102 
26755.538255 
25578.468237 
24450.254452 


23368.707633 
22331.751021 
21337.413942 
20383. 60«485 
19468.343764 


Dx 


Nx 


935208.44679 

889569.75217 
845905.80876 
804133.64744 
764169.82079 


725940.25703 
689370.49509 
654390.13190 
620932.04375 
588931.87908 


558328.26676 
529062.65880 
501078  88570 
474323.34744 
448744.87920 


424294.62475 

400925.91712 
378594.16610 
357256.75216 
336873.15167 


18590.005525  317404.80791 
17746.827439i298814. 80238 
16937. 157699;281067.97494 
16159  258675:264130.81724 
15411.691911  247971.55857 


14693.274895 
14002.877792 
13339.262351 
12701.109702 
12087.191143 


232559.86666 
217866.59176 
203863.71397 
190524.45162 
177823.34192 


11496.502098 

10927.822887 

10379.897122 

9851.949610 

9342.763354 


8851.579017 
8377.462587 
7919.451359 
7476.876219 
7049.116582 


6635  311052 


165736.15078 
154239.64868 
143311  82579 
132931.92867 
123079.97906 


113737.21570 

104885.63669 

98508.17410 

88588.72274 

81111.84652 


74062.72994 


Sx 


16198892.4659 
15263684.0191 
14374114  2669 
13528208.4581 
12724075.8107 


11959905.9899 

11233965.7329 

10544595.2578 

9890205.1059 

9269273.0621 


8680341.1830 
8122012.9163 
7592950.2575 
7091871  3718 
6617548.0243 


6168803.1451 
5744508.5204 
5343582.6033 
4964988.4373 
4607731  6850 


4270858.5333 
3953453  7254 
3654638  9231 
3373570.9481 
3109140.1309 


2861468.5723 
2628908.7056 
2411042.1139 
2207178. 3a»9 
2016653.9483 


1838830.6064 
1673094.4556 
1518854.8069 
1375542.9811 
1242611.0525 


1119531.0734 

1005793.8577 

900908.2210 

804400.0469 

715811.3242 


634699.4776 


Cx 


219.416801 
211.399649 
203.674619 
196  231102 
189.433985 


182.869441 
176  876451 
171.073943 
165.776781 
160.942345 


156  234556 

151.935882 
148.010854 
144.426545 
141.152417 


138.160165 
135.423578 
133.143690 
131.272088 
129.555786 


Mx 


9669.13897 
9449.72217 
9238.32252 
9034.64791 
8838.41680 


8648.98282 
8466.11338 
8289.23693 
8118.1629« 
7952.38620 


7791.44386 
7635.20930 
7483.27342 
7335.26257 
7190.83602 


7049.68360 
6911.52344 
6776.09986 
6642  95617 
6511.68408 


128.177874  6389.12830 
127.0994546253.95042 
126.469882:6126.85097 
126.056815  6000.38109 
125.659634  5874.32427 


125.271146 
125.043219 
125.104097 
125.414340 
125.797078 


126.506053 
127.624885 
128.720700 
130.265117 
131.847285 


5748.66464 
5623.39349 
5498.35028 
5373.24618 
5247.83184 


5122.03476 
4995.52871 
4867.90382 
4739.18312 
4608.91801 


133.671083  4477.07072 


135.801129 
137  980857 
140.187475 
142.685662 


145.149920 


4343.39964 
4207.59851 
4069.61665 
3929.43018 


Rx 


312174.1212 
302504.9822 
293055.2600 
283816.9375 
274782.2896 


265943.8728 
257294.8900 
248828.7766 
240539.5397 
232421.3767 


224468  9905 
216677.5466 
209042  3373 
201559.0639 
194223  8031 


187032.9653 
179983  2817 
173071.7583 
166295  6584 
159652.7022 


153141.0182 
146758.8899 
140504.9394 
134378.0885 
128377.7074 


122503.3831 
165754.7181 
11131.32505 
105632.9747 
100259.7285 


95011.8967 
89889.8619 
84894  3332 
80026.4294 
75287.2463 


70678.3283 
66201.2575 
61857.8579 
57650.2594 
53580.6417 


3786.74452  49651.2116 
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.091404 

.087889 
.084508 
.081253 


.078133 

.075128 
.0722.^8 
.069460 
.066788 


.064219 
.061749 
.059374 
.057091 
.054895 


.052784 
.050754 
.004881 
.046934 
.045120 


.043384 
.041716 
.040111 
.038569 
.037085 


.035659 
.034287 
.032969 
.031701 
.030481 


.029309 
.028182 
.027098 
.026056 
.025053 


.024090 
.023163 
.022:^72 
.021416 


Dx 


6234.956860 
5847.409949 
5472.253719 
5109.017328 


4757.423211 
4417.128168 
4087.881392 
3769.647591 
3462.365875 


3166.144898 
28^1.042869 
2607.310048 
2345.347708 
2095.452434 


1858.143405 
1633.958993 
1423.441179 
1227.169188 
1045.649028 


879.400291 
728.814963 
594.127809 
475.433998 
372.594038 


285.163053 
212.478170 
153.567377 
107.179398 
71.874792 


46.014967 

J7. 927996 

15  906363 

8.415927 

4.058646 


1.758554 
0.671734 
0.222724 
0.064247 


Nx 


67427.41889 
61192.46203 
55345.05208 
49872 


44763  78103 
40006.35782 
35589.22965 
31501.34862 
27731.70067 


24269.33480 
21103.18990 
18222.14703 
15614.83698 
13269.48927 


11174.03684 
9315.89343 
7681.93444 
6258.49326 
5031.32407 


3985  67505 
3106.27475 
2377.45979 
1783.33198 
1307.89798 


935.30395 
650.14089 
487.66272 
284.09535 
176.91595 


105.04116 

59.02619 

31.09819 

15.19183 

6.77590 


2.71726 
0.95870 
0.28697 
0.06425 


Sx 


560636.7477 
493209.3288 
432016.8668 
376671.8147 


326799.0163 
282035.2353 
242028.8775 
206439  6478 
174938.2996 


147206.5989 

122937.2641 

101834.0742 

83611.9272 

67997.0902 


54727.6009 
43553.5641 
34237.6707 
26555.7362 
20297  2430 


15265  9189 

11280  2438 

8173.9691 

5796.5093 

4013.1773 


2705.2793 

1769.9754 

1119.H345 

682.1718 

398.0764 


221.1605 

116.1193 

57.0931 

25.9949 

10.8031 


Cx 


147.740878 
150.255847 
152.765095 
155.093450 


157.317227 
159.357231 
161.007594 
162.295270 
163.053059 


163.327226 

162.923480 
161.681184 
159.689593 
156.714705 


152.717358 
147.673238 
141.524253 
134.321344 
126.031467 


116.762239 

106.655809 

95  842742 

84.554037 

73.100445 


61.717074 
50.738556 
40.481541 
31.182321 
23.095410 


16.317164 

10.947480 

6.878653 

4.033592 

2.143990 


Mx 


4.0272  1.019183 

1.3099  0.423175 

.3512;  0  149910 

.0642i  0.061776 


3641.594«0 
3493.85372 
3343.59787 
il90.8327© 


3035.73933 
2878.42210 
2719.06487 
2558.05727 
2395.76200 


2232.70894 
2069.38172 
1906.45824 
744.77706 
1585.08746 


1428  37276 

1275  65540 

1127. 9821 6 

986  45791 

852.13656 


726.10510 
609.34286 
502.68705 
406.84431 
322.29027 


249  18982 

187.47275 

136.73419 

96.25265 

65.07083 


41.97492 

25.65776 

14.71028 

7.83163 

3.79803 


1.65404 
0.63486 
0.21169 
0.06178 
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< 

O  3^" 

S  a 

1^ 

Whole  Life 

Premium 
$1000. 

Whole  Life 

Level 

Premium 

11000. 

Term 

Premium  to 

Age  70 

$1000. 

Annual 
Premium  for 
Annuity  of 
$100.  Begin- 
ning at 
AgiB  70. 
1 

Value  of 

Annuity  of 

Sl.OOto 

Age  70. 

20 

20  4916 

211.863 

10.34 

8.16 

2.66 

19.960 

1 

20.3731 

216.420 

10.62 

8.34 

2.80 

19.817 

2 

20  2500 

221.155 

10.92 

8.53 

2.95 

19.669 

3 

20.1220 

226  077 

11.24 

8.72 

3  11 

19.515 

4 

19.9890 

231  193 

11.57 

8.93 

3  28 

19.354 

5 

19.8508 

236.507 

11.91 

9.14 

3.46 

19.187 

6 

19.7074 

242.025 

12.28 

9.37 

3  65 

19.014 

7 

19.5585 

247.750 

12.67 

9.61 

3.85 

i8.e3a 

8 

19  4040 

253.691 

13.07 

9.86 

4.07 

18.646 

9 

19.2439 

259.851 

13.50 

10.13 

4.30 

18.451 

30 

19.0780 

266.232 

13.96 

10.41 

4.54 

18.249 

1 

18.9060 

272.844 

14.43 

10.70 

4.81 

18.03^ 

2 

18.7280 

279.691 

14.93 

11.01 

5.09 

17.821 

3 

18.5439 

286.775 

15.47 

11.34 

5.39 

17.595. 

4 

18.3531 

294.101 

16.02 

11.68 

5.71 

17.361 

5 

18.1565 

301.672 

16.62 

12.04 

6.07 

17.11& 

6 

17.9532 

309.493 

17.24 

12  42 

6.44 

16.86ft 

7 

17.7432 

317.569 

17.90 

12.82 

6.85 

16.60ft 

8 

17.5267 

325.897 

18.59 

13.24 

7.29 

1633ft 

9 

17.3036 

334.476 

19.33 

13.69 

7.76 

16.05T 

40 

17.0740 

343.310 

20.11 

14.16 

8.28 

15.76& 

1 

16.8376 

352.398 

20.93 

14.65 

8.84 

15  470 

2 

16.5948 

361.740 

21.80 

15.16 

9.45 

15.162 

3 

16.3455 

371.328 

22.72 

15.71 

10.12 

14.844 

4 

16.0898 

381.160 

23.69 

16  28 

10.85 

14.515 

5 

15.8276 

391.245 

24.72 

16.88 

11.65 

14.17ft 

6 

15.5587 

401.588 

25.81 

17.51 

12.54 

13.826 

7 

15.2830 

412.193 

26.97 

18.18 

13.51 

13.464 

8 

15.0006 

423.053 

28.20 

18.89 

14.60 

13.090 

9 

14.-7117 

434.165 

29.51 

19.64 

15.81 

12.704 

60 

14.4162 

445.530 

30.91 

20.42 

17.16 

12.305 

1 

14  1144 

457.138 

32.39 

21.26 

18.67 

11.893 

2 

13.8067 

468.974 

33.97 

22.14 

20.39 

11.460 

3 

13.4930 

481.040 

35.65 

23.07 

22.33 

11.030 

4 

13.1738 

493.814 

37.45 

24  05 

24.56 

10.57ft 

5 

12.8494 

505.793 

39.36 

25.09 

27.13 

10.108 

6 

12.5200 

518.462 

41.41 

26.18 

9.62a 

7 

12.1862 

531.299 

43.60 

27.34 

9.122 

8 

11.8484 

544.294 

45.94 

28.56 

8.602 

9 

11.5067 

557.436 

48.45 

29.85 

8.064 

60 

11.1619 

570  696 

51.13 

31.21 

7.504 

1 

10.8144 

5^4.061 

54.01 

32.64 

ft  922 

2 

10.4649 

597.505 

57.10 

34.16 

ft  315 

3 

10.1138 

611.009 

60.41 

35.75 

• 

5.679 

4 

9.7617 

624  549 

63  98 

37.42 

5.012 

5 

9  4092 

638.106 

67.82 

39.18 

4.308 

6 

9  0571 

65  .650 

71.95 

41.<'3 

3.563 

7 

8.7060 

665.153 

76.40 

42.96 

2  769 

8 

8  3566 

678.593 

81.21 

44.99 

1.919 

9 

8.0095 

691.944 

86.39 

47.09 

1.000 
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i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

20 

5  78 

11  79 

18  04 

24  53 

31  27 

38  27 

45  53 

53  07 

60  89 

68  99 

77  37 

86  06 

1 

6  04 

12  32 

18  85 

25  63 

32  67 

39  98 

47  56 

55  42 

63  57 

72  (0 

80  74 

89  78 

2 

6  32 

12  89 

19  71 

2t)  80 

34  li 

41  78 

49  69 

57  8^ 

66  37 

75  16 

84  26 

93  66 

S 

6  62 

13  48 

20  61 

28  01 

35  69 

43  65 

51  89 

60  44 

69  28 

78  43 

87  90 

97  68 

4 

6  91 

14  09 

21  54 

29  26 

37  28 

45  58 

54  18 

63  08 

72  30 

81  83 

91  67 

101  85 

5 

7  23 

14  73 

22  51 

30  58 

38  9i 

47  60 

56  56 

65  81 

75  44 

85  35 

95  60 

106  18 

6 

7  55 

15  39 

23  52 

31  94 

40  66 

49  69 

59  04 

68  70 

78  69 

89  01 

99  66 

110  65 

■7 

7  90 

16  09 

24  67 

33  36 

42  46 

51  88 

61  62 

71  68 

82  08 

92  82 

103  89 

115  29 

8 

8  26 

16  81 

25  67 

34  84 

44  33 

54  15 

64  29 

74  77 

85  59 

96  75 

108  25 

120  08 

9 

8  62 

17  56 

26  81 

36  38 

46  27 

56  50 

67  07 

77  98 

89  23 

100  82 

112  76 

125  04 

30 

9  01 

18  34 

28  00 

37  98 

48  30 

58  96 

69  96 

81  31 

93  00 

105  04 

117  43 

130  16 

1 

9  41 

19  15 

29  22 

39  64 

50  39 

61  50 

72  95 

84  75 

96  90 

109  40 

122  25 

135  43 

a 

9  84 

20  01 

30  52 

41  38 

52  69 

64  15 

76  06 

88  33 

100  95 

113  91 

127  22 

140  88 

3 

10  27 

20  88 

31  85 

43  17 

54  85 

66  87 

79  26 

92  00 

105  10 

118  54 

132  33 

146  47 

4 

10  73 

21  81 

33  25 

45  05 

57  20 

69  72 

82  59 

95  83 

109  41 

123  34 

137  6> 

152  28 

5 

11  20 

22  77 

34  69 

46  98 

59  63 

72  64 

86  02 

99  75 

113  83 

128  27 

143  08 

158  27 

6 

U  69 

23  75 

36  18 

48  97 

62  13 

75  66 

89  55 

103  79 

118  39 

133  37 

148  73 

164  46 

7 

12  19 

24  76 

37  70 

51  02 

64  71 

78  76 

93  17 

107  95 

123  10 

138  64 

154  56 

170  84 

8 

12  73 

25  84 

39  32 

53  18 

67  40 

81  99 

96  95 

112  29 

128  02 

144  13 

160  61 

177  47 

9 

13  27 

26  93 

40  96 

55  37 

70  14 

85  30 

100  84 

116  77 

133  09 

149  79 

166  86 

184  31 

40 

13  84 

28  07 

42  67 

57  64 

73  00 

88  75 

104  90 

121  44 

138  36 

155  66 

173  34 

191  36 

1 

14  43 

29  23 

44  42 

59  99 

75  96 

92  34 

109  11 

126  26 

143  81 

161  74 

180  02 

198  65 

2 

15  03 

30  44 

46  23 

62  44 

79  05 

96  07 

113  48 

131  29 

149  47 

168  02 

186  92 

206  15 

3 

15  65 

31  69 

48  14 

65  01 

82  29 

99  96 

118  04 

136  50 

155  33 

174  52 

194  05 

213  89 

4 

16  30 

33  02 

50  15 

67  70 

85  66 

104  02 

122  78 

141  91 

161  41 

181  24 

201  40 

221  88 

5 

16  99 

34  41 

52  21 

70  51 

89  18 

108  25 

127  69 

147  51 

167  67 

188  17 

208  98 

230  07 

6 

17  72 

35  87 

54  44 

73  43 

92  83;il2  61 

132  77il53  28 

174  14 

19")  31 

216  76 

238  47 

7 

18  47 

37  38 

56  71 

76  46 

96  60  117  12 

138  001159  23 

180  79 

202  62 

224  73 

247  09 

8 

J9  26 

38  03 

59  08 

79  60 

100  51121  79143  42|165  37 

187  62 

210  15 

232  92 

255  91 

9 

20  08 

40  60 

61  51 

82  84 

104  53126  58  148  97171  66 

19 1  62 

217  85 

241  29 

264  91 

50 

20  93 

42  28 

64  04 

86  18 

108  68 

131  531154  69  178  12 

201  82 

225  74 

249  84 

274  09 

1 

21  80 

44  03 

66  64 

89  63 

112  97 

136  6III6O  55II84  76 

209  18 

233  80 

258  57 

283  44 

2 

22  72 

45  84 

69  34 

93  19 

117  37 

141  84 

166  59  191  561 

216  73 

242  04 

267  47 

292  97 

3 

23  65 

47  70 

72  11 

96  85 

121  89 

147  21 

172  71 

198  52 

224  42 

250  44 

276  53 

302  66 

4 

24  62 

49  63 

74  96 

100  61 

126  54 

152  71 

179  09 

205  63 

232  28 

259  00 

285  76 

312  49 

5 

25  64 

51  61 

77  91 

104  50 

131  33 

158  37 

185  58 

212  90 

240  80 

2B7  73 

295  14 

322  46 

6 

26  66 

53  64 

80  93 

108  47 

136  23 

164  14 

192  19 

220  31 

248  46 

276  59 

304  63 

332  54 

n 

27  73 

55  77 

84  06 

112  58 

141  26 

170  07 

198  96 

227  88 

256  78 

285  59 

314  27 

342  75 

8 

28  84 

57  94 

87  27 

116  77 

146  40 

176  12 

205  85 

235  58 

265  21 

294  71 

324  01 

353  06 

9 

29  96 

60  16 

90  53 

121  05 

151  64 

182  28 

212  88 

243  39 

273  76 

303  93 

333  84 

363  42 

60 

31  13 

62  44 

93  90 

125  44 

157  02 

188  57 

220  02 

251  33 

282  43 

313  26 

343  76 

373  86 

1 

32  32 

64  79 

97  34 

129  93 

162  49 

194  96  227  27 

259  37 

291  20 

322  67 

353  74 

384  36 

2 

33  55 

67  19 

100  88 

134  53 

168  07 

201  47I234  64 

267  53 

300  (6 

332  16 

363  80 

394  88 

3 

34  80 

69  66 

104  47 

139  18| 

173  74 

208  06 

242  09 

275  75 

308  97 

341  71 

373  87 

405  41 

4 

36  11 

72  19 

108  15 

143  95i 

179  51 

214  77 

249  64 

284  06 

317  97 

351  29 

383  97 

415  94 

5 

37  42 

74  73 

HI  88  148  77 

185  35 

221  53 

257  23 

292  42 

326  99 

360  89 

394  06 

426  44 

6 

38  76 

77  35 

115  67|153  67 

191  26 

228  36 

264  91 

300  82 

336  04 

370  50 

404  14 

436  91 

7 

40  14 

80  01 

119  55  158  65 

197  24 

235  27 

272  63 

309  27 

345  12 

380  12 

414  21 

447  32 

8 

41  54 

82  72 

123  46163  67 

203  28 

242  21 

280  38 

317  73 

354  19 

389  71 

424  20 

457  64 

9 

42  97 

85  47 

127  42  168  76 

209  37 

249  20 

288  16 

326  20 

363  26 

399  25 

434  14 

467  87 

10 

44  41 

as  24 

131  43,173  87 

215  48 

256  20 

295  95 

334  67 

•^72  28 

408  73  443  97 

1 

477  96 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


95  05  104  35 


99  13 

103  38 
107  79 
112  35 
117  08 
121  97 
127  03 
132  26 
137  66 
143  23 
148  95 
154  87 
160  97 
167  30 
173  82 
180  55 
187  49 
194  70 
202  09 
209  74 
217  60 
225  70 
234  05 
242  62 
251  41 
260  44 
269  65 
279  07 
288  66  312 
298  44  322 
308  39,333 
318  50|344 
328  76  354 


108 
113 
118 
123 
128 
133 
139 
144 
150 
156 
162 
169 
175 
1^-2 
189 
197 
204 
212 
220 
228 
236 
245 
254 
263 
273 
282 
292 
302 


339  14 
349  65 
360  26 
370  99J398 
381  79  410 


365 
376 

387 


392  62 
403  52 
414  44 
425  36 
436  27 
447  16 
457  99 
468  74 
479  41 
489  97 
500  39 


510  66  542 


421 
432 
443 
455 
466 
477 
488 
499 
510 
521 
f3l 


113 
118 
123 
128 
134 
139 
145 
151 
157 
163 
170 
177 
183 
191 
198 
206 
213 
221 
230 
238 
247 
256 
265 
275 
284 
294 
304 
315 
325 
336 
347 
358 
369 
380 
392 
403 
414 
426 
438 
449 
461 
472 
484 
495 
507 
518 
529 
540 
551 
561 
573 


123 
129 
134 
140 
145 
151 
157 
164 
170 
177 
184 
191 
199 
206 
214 
222 
230 
239 
248 
257 
266 
276 
286 


13  296 
85  306 
78  316 
93  327 

26  388 
78  349 


360 
371 
383 
394 
406 
U8 
429 
441 


50  453 
09  465 


477 
489 
500 
512 
524 
535 
547 
558 
569 
579 
590 
600 


134 
139 

145 
151 
157 
164 
170 
177 
184 
191 
198 
206 
214 
222 
230 
239 
248 
257 
26(5 
276 
286 
296 
3('6 
317 
327 
338 
349 
361 
372 
384 
396 
407 
419 
431 
443 
456 
468 
480 
492 
504 
516 
528 
540 
551 
563 
574 
585 
596 
607 
617 
628 


18 


19 


144 
150 
156 
163 
169 
176 
183 
190 
198 
205 
213 
221 
230 
238 
247 
256 
266 
275 
285 
295 
306 
316 
327 
338 
349 
361 
372 
384 
396 
408 
420 
432 
444 
457 
469 
481 
494 
506 
518 
530 
543 
555 
566 
578 
590 
601 
851612 
80623 
51633 
98  644 
20  654 


155 
161 
168 
175 


81,182 
591 189 
56  19« 
76204 
17212 
831220 
72|228 
85'237 
24  246 
86^255 
74J264 
85274 
21284 
80  294 
66  304 


315 
326 
337 
348 
359 
371 
383 
H95 
407 
419 
431 
444 
456 
469 
482 
494 
507 
519 
532 
544 
556 
568 
580 
592 
604 
615 
626 
637 
648 
658 
669 
678 


20 


166 
173 
180 
187 
195 
202 
210 
218 
226 
235 
244 
253 
262 
272 
282 
292 
302 
313 
323 
i 

346 
857 
369 
381 
393 
405 
417 
4;-0 
442 
455 
468 
481 
493 
506 
519 
532 
544 
557 
569 
581 
593 
605 
617 
629 
640 
651 
662 
672 
682 
692 
702 


21 


178 
185 
192 
200 
208 
216 
224 
233 
241 
250 
260 
269 
279 
289 
299 
310 
321 
332 
98  343 


22 


23 


24 


190 
197 
205 
213 
221 
230 
238 
247 
257 
266 
276 
286 
296 
307 
317 
328 
340 
351 
363 


17J202 
69  210 
44  218 
42]226 
64  235 
11244 

83  253 
81 1262 
05  272 
55  282 
30  292 
31303 
58  313 
08|c24 

84  336 
83  347 
04359 


354 
366 
378 
390 
402 
415 
427 
440 
453 
466 
478 
491 
504 
517 
530 
543 
556 
568 
581 
593 


94  375 

•2  387 
399 
411 


424 
437 
449 
462 
475 
489 
502 
515 
528 


370 
382 
395 
407 
420 
433 
445 
458 


95472 
90  485 
92  498 


83  606 
95i618 
89,629 
62,641 
12652 
41 '664 
42  674 
17  685 
65  695 
81705 
68  714 
19  724 


79541 
68554 
52  567 
29  580 
95'592 
50  605 
90617 
121629 


511 
524 
538 
551 
564 
577 


641 
653 
664 
675 
686 
697 
7«>7 
717 
726 


211590 
00603 
66615 
16,628 
48,640 
60652 
491663 
15  675 
57 


99736 

271744 


697 
708 
718 
728 
737 
747 
755 
764 


214  81 
223  11 
231  67 
240  49 
249  56 
258  89 
268  48 
278  85 
288  47 
298  85 
309  47 
320  35 
331  49 
342  84 
354  44 
366  25 
378  28 
390  49 
402  92 
415  51 
428  27 
441  18 
454  22 
467  38 
480  64 
493  96 
507  33 
520  72 
534  10 
547  45 
560  74 
573  94 
587  05 
600  03 
612  88 
625  53 
638  00 
650  26 
662  27 
674  02 
685  51 
696  71 
707  61 
718  21 
728  47 
738  40 
747  96 
757  24 
766  04 
774  63 
782  20 
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25 


227  60 
236  31 
245  29 
254  52 
264  01 
273  77 
283  80 
294  09 
304  63 
315  43 
326  48 
337  77 
349  31 
361  06 
373  05 
385  24 
397  63  417 
410  19!429 
422  95  443 
435  86  456 
448  91  469 
462  09  482 
475  38  496 
488  76,509 
502  211523 
515  71  537 
529  211550 
542  70  564 


26 


240 
249 
259 
268 
278 
288 
299 
310 
321 
332 
343 
355 
367 
379 
391 
404 


27 


73  254 
841263 


273 
283 
293 
304 
315 
326 
337 
349 
361 


556  17 
569  56 

582  86 


577 
591 
604 


596  06  617 
609  12,630 
622  03  643 


634  75 
647  28 
659  58 
671  63 
683  42 
694  94 
706  15 
717  06 
727  66 
737  91 
747  85 
757  39 
76f)  65 
775  43 
783  99 
791  56 
798  42 


655 

668 
680 
692 
703 
714 
725 
736 
746 
756 
766 
775 
784 
792 
800 
807 
813 


23 
88 
79 
98 
42 
12 
08 
29 
75 
431373 

35  385 
48398 
84410 
38'423 
10  436 

98  449 
04  463 
23  476 
54  490 
94  503 
44  517 

99  531 
60  544 
21558 
81572 

36  585 
85  599 
24,612 
5l|625 
64  638 
621651 
39  664 
96  676 


28 


29 


267 
277 
288 
298 
309 
320 
331 
343 
354 
366 
378 


30  391 
59404 
081416  8: 


63  442 
66  456 


688 
700 
711 


74  723 
96734 

87  744 


754 
764 

774 
783 
792 
800 


66  808 

22815 
08  821 
81831 


469 
483 
496 
510 
524 
538 
551 
565 
579 
592 
606 
619 
633 
646 
659 
671 
684 
696 
708 
719 
730 
741 
752 
762 
772 
781 
791 
799 
808 
815 
822 
829 
839 
869 


282 
292 
302 
313 
324 
336 
347 
359 
371 
384 
396 
409 
422 
435 
448 
462 
475 
489 
503 
517 
530 
544 
558 
572 
586 
599 
613 
626 
640 
653 
666 
678 
691 
703 
715 
726 
738 
748 
759 
69 
779 
788 
798 
806 
815 
822 
829 
836 
845 
875 


30 


296 

307 
318 
329 
340 
352 
364 
376 
389 
402 
414 
427 
441 
454 
468 
481 
495 
509 
523 
537 
551 
564 
578 
592 
606 
620 
633 
646 
660 
672 
685 
698 
710 
722 

33 
744 
755 
766 
776 
786 
795 
804 
813 

21 
828 
835 
842 
852 


31 


48  311 

20  322 


333 
345 
357 
369 
381 
394 
407 
419 
433 
446 
459 


19 
45 
95 

71 

70 

94 

39 

06 

93 

99 

22 

60'473 

13487 

77'501 

52  515 

32  529 

21543 

12  557 

06  570 

97  584 

85  598 

69612 

43626 

06  639 

56653 


32 


33 


666 
679 
691 
704 

716 
728 
739 
751 
761 
772 
782 
792 
801 
810 
819 
827 
834 
841 
848 
857 


326 

337 
349 
361 
373 
386 
398 
411 
424 
438 
451 
465 
478 
492 
506 
17520 
07  534 
02  548 
02  562 
01576 
99  590 
93  604 
80  618 
59:632 
25645 
78659 
14672 
30  685 
24697 


341 
353 
365 
377 
390 
403 
416 
429 
442 
456 
469 
483 
497 

ni 

525 
539 


34 


357 
369 
381 
394 
407 
420 
433 
447 
460 
474 
488 
502 


53  553  8' 

58|567 


00885 
33 


710 

722 
734 
745 
756 
767 
778 
788 
798 
807 
816 
824 
833 
840 
847 
853 
863 
889 


582 
596 
610 
623 
637 
651 
664 
677 
690 
703 
715 
728 
739 
751 
762 
773 
783 
793 
803 
812 
821 
830 
838 
845 
852 
858 
868 
893 


54 
37 
47 
80 
35 
13 
12 
31 
67 
20 
87 
67 
59  516 
58,530 
65544 
75  558 
7l573 
98,587 
08601 
10615 
06629 
91642 
63656 
20669 
59683 
78  696 
74 
44 
87 
00 
81 
30 
44 
23 
66 
71 
40 


708 
721 
733 

745 
756 

767 
778 
788 
798 
808 
817 
826 
834 
843 
850 
857 
8fi3 
872 
897 


35 


36 


372  94  389  0^ 
385 


411 
424 
437 
451 
464 
478 
492 
506 
520 
535 
549 
563 
577 
592 
606 
620 
634 
647 
661 
674 
687 
700 
713 
726 
738 
749 
761 
772 
783 
793 
803 
813 
822 
831 
839 
847 
854 
861 
868 
876 
901 


401  85 
414  90 
428  1& 
441  60 
455  22 
468  99- 
482  90 
496  92 
511  05 
525  26 
539  51 
553  80 
568  08 


60  582  35 
82  596  57 
00  610  72 
10  624  76 
14  638  69 
03  652  47 
80  666  08 
39|679  49 
80  692  68 
99,705  63 
95i718  32 
65|730  72 
061742  81 


754  57 
765  99 

777  05 
787  75 
798  08 
808  02 
817  58 
826  72 
835  57 
843  82 
851  84 
859  10 
865  71 
872  14 
88<t  86 
904  44 
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FRATERNAL  CONGRESS  EXPERIENCE,  4^— WHOLE  LIFE 
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NET  RESEBVE  AT  END  OF  YEAR. 

O 
< 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

20 

405  31 

421  79 

438  47 

455  29 

472  25 

489  31 

506  44 

523  62 

540  82 

558  01 

575  14 

592  20 

1 

418  43 

435  20 

452  12 

469  18 

486  34 

503  57  520  85 

538  15 

555  44 

572  67 

589  82 

606  86 

2 

431  77 

448  80 

465  96 

483  22 

500  56 

517  94  535  35 

552  74 

570  07 

587  33 

604  47 

621  47 

3 

445  29  462  56 

479  93 

497  38 

514  88 

532  39I549  89 

567  34 

584  71 

601  93 

619  06 

635  98 

4 

458  98 

476  47 

494  03 

511  65 

529  28 

546  90 

564  46 

581  94 

599  31 

616  53 

633  56 

650  36 

5 

472  83 

490  51 

508  25 

526  00 

543  74 

561  43 

579  03 

596  52 

613  86 

681  01 

647  93 

664  61 

6 

486  80 

504  67 

522  55 

540  42 

558  23 

575  97 

593  58 

611  05 

628  32 

645  37 

662  17 

678  67 

7 

500  90 

518  92 

536  92 

554  87 

572  74 

590  49 

608  09 

625  49 

642  67 

659  60 

676  23 

692  54 

8 

515  09 

533  24 

551  33 

569  34 

587  23 

604  97  622  51 

639  82 

656  89 

673  65 

690  09 

706  17 

9 

529  35 

547  59 

565  76 

583  79 

601  68 

619  37  636  83 

654  03 

670  93 

687  51 

703  73 

719  56 

30 

543  66  561  98 

580  17 

598  21 

616  06 

633  67  651  02 

668  07 

684  79 

701  15 

717  12 

732  68 

1 

557  99  576  35 

594  56 

612  56 

630  83 

647  85  665  05 

681  92 

698  43 

714  55 

730  25 

745  49 

2 

572  33  590  71 

608  89 

626  83 

644  50 

661  87  678  90 

695  57 

711  84 

727  69 

743  08 

758  00 

3 

586  641605  00 

623  11 

640  97 

658  51 

675  71  692  54 

708  97 

724  98 

740  52 

755  59 

770  16 

4 

600  90619  21 

637  25 

654  97 

672  35 

689  35  705  96 

722  13 

737  83 

753  06 

767  78 

781  97 

5 

615  08633  31 

651  23 

668  79 

685  99 

702  77  719  11 

734  99 

750  38 

765  20 

779  61 

793  41 

6 

629  16  647  28 

665  G4 

682  43 

699  40 

715  93 

731  99 

747  55 

762  60 

777  11 

791  07 

804  48 

7 

643  10  661  07 

678  66 

695  84 

712  56 

728  81 

744  56 

759  79 

774  47 

788  59 

802  16 

815  14 

8 

656  89674  70 

692  09 

709  02 

725  47 

741  41 

756  82 

771  69 

785  99 

799  72 

812  86 

825  42 

9 

670  51 

688  11 

705  27 

721  92 

738  07 

753  69 

768  74 

783  23 

797  14 

810  45 

823  17 

835  30 

40 

683  92 

701  30 

718  19 

734  55 

750  38 

765  63 

780  31 

794  41 

807  90 

820  79 

833  08 

844  75 

1 

697  11 

714  23 

730  83 

746  87 

762  34 

777  23  791  52 

805  21  818  28 

830  74  842  58 

853  81 

2 

710  05 

726  89 

743  17 

758  87 

773  97 

788  47  802  36 

815  621828  26 

840  27  851  68 

862  44 

3 

722  72 

739  25 

755  19 

770  52 

785  25 

799  34 

812  81 

825  64;837  84 

849  41 

860  34 

870  70 

4 

735  11 

751  30 

766  88 

781  84 

796  15 

809  83 

822  87 

835  26:847  02 

858  13 

868  64 

878  49 

5 

747  18;763  01 

778  22 

792  77 

806  68 

819  94 

832  53 

844  48  855  77 

866  47 

876  48 

885  95 

6 

758  92  774  39 

789  19 

803  34 

816  83 

829  64 

841  80|853  28 

864  16 

874  34 

883  98  892  70 

7 

770  32  785  39 

799  79 

813  52  826  56 

838  94 

850  63  861  71 

872  07 

881  89 

890  761898  90 

8 

781  35  796  02 

810  01 

823  30 

835  91 

847  82 

859  11,869  67 

879  66 

888  72  896  991904  86 

9 

792  01 

806  28 

819  83 

832  69 

844  83 

856  34 

867  11  877  30 

886  52 

894  99;902  99  912  42 

50 

802  31 

816  13 

829  26 

841  65 

853  39 

864  38 

874  78  884  19 

892  82 

901  001910  62  930  63 

1 

812  20 

825  61 

838  27 

850  26 

861  48 

872  n 

881  72  890  53 

898  88 

908  71  929  15 

2 

821  72 

834  66 

846  92 

858  40 

869  26 

879  08 

888  09  896  63  906  68 

927  57 

3 

830  82 

843  36 

855  10 

866  22 

876  27 

885  48 

894  23 

904  51 

925  89 

4 

839  57 

851  59 

862  98 

873  27 

882  71 

891  66 

902  19 

924  09 

5 

847  85 

859  52 

870  07 

879  75,888  93 

899  73 

922  18 

6 

855  82 

866  65 

876  58 

886  01  897  09 

920  13 

7 

863  00 

873  20 

882  88 

894  27  917  94 

8 

869  59 

879  54 

891  25 

915  60 

9 

875  97 

888  02 

913  09 

60 

884  57 

910  41 

1 

907  53 

NET  RESERVE  AT  END  OP  YEAR. 

49 

50 

51 

52 

63 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

20 

609  13 

625  93 

642  54 

658  94 

675  10 

690  97 

706  54 

721  77 

736  64 

751  12 

765  19 

778  82 

1 

623  75 

640  46 

656  95 

673  21 

689  17 

704  83 

720  15 

735  10 

749  67 

763  82 

777  54 

790  80 

2 

638  28 

654  87 

671  22 

687  28 

703  04 

718  45 

733  50 

748  15 

762  39 

776  18 

789  53 

802  39 

3 

652  68 

669  13 

685  30 

701  15 

716  66 

731  80 

746  55 

760  88 

774  76 

788  19 

801  13 

813  59 

4 

666  93 

683  20 

699  16 

714  77 

730  01 

744  86 

759  28J773  26 

786  78 

799  81 

812  35 

824  39 

5 

681  OC 

697  06 

712  79 

728  14 

743  09 

757  61 

771  69  785  29 

798  42 

811  04 

823  17 

834  77 
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NET  RESEKVB  AT  END 

OF  YEAR. 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

CO 

6 

694  86 

710  70 

726  16 

741  22 

755  84 

770  02 

783  72 

796  95 

809  67 

831  88  833  57 

844  74 

7 

708  49 

724  07 

739  25 

753  99 

768  27 

783  09 

795  40 

808  23 

830  53832  30[843  56 

854  28 

8 

721  88 

737  17 

752  03 

766  43 

780  35 

793  78 

806  69 

819  10 

830  97  842  31  853  13 

863  40 

9 

734  98 

749  96 

764  4S 

778  52 

792  06 

^05  08 

817  59 

829  56 

841  00  851  90;863  26 

872  09 

80 

747  79 

762  43 

776  60 

790  25 

803  39 

816  00 

828  08 

839  62 

850  61 

861  06  870  98 

8d0  35 

1 

760  27 

774  56 

788  34 

801  60 

814  33 

826  52 

838  16 

849  25 

859  80 

869  80  879  26 

888  21 

3 

772  43 

786  33 

7S9  73 

812  57 

824  87 

836  63 

847  83 

858  47 

868  57 

8.8  11  887  15 

895  61 

3 

784  21 

797  72 
808  74 

810  70 

823  13 

835  CO 

846  31 

857  06 

867  26 

876  90 

886  03'894  57 

902  66 

4 

795  63 

821  29 

833  29 

844  73 

855  58 

865  89 

875  63 

884  84  893  48:901  65 

909  04 

5 

806  67 

819  35 

831  48 

843  03 

854  01 

864  43 

874  27 

883  60 

893  32,900  58 

908  05 

914  90 

6 

817  31 

829  57 

841  251852  36 

862  90 

872  85 

882  28 

891  10 

899  45 

907  01 

913  93 

920  50 

7 

827  55 

839  37 

850  61 

861  27 

871  34 

880  88 

889  81 

898  26 

905  91 

912  91 

919  56 

937  38 

8 

837  39 

848  77 

859  56 

869  76 

879  41 

888  45 

897  01 

904  75 

911  84 

918  57 

926  49 

943  94 

9 

846  81 

857  75 

868  08 

877  86 

887  01 

895  68 

903  52 

910  70 

917  52 

925  54  943  21 

40 

855  84 

866  30 

876  22 

885  49 

894  28 

902  22 

909  50 

916  41 

934  54 

941  43 

1 

864  43 

874  48 

883  89 

892  79 

900  85 

908  23 

915  24 

933  48 

940  61 

2 

872  64 

882  19 

891  22 

899  40 

906  89 

914  00 

922  36 

939  74 

3 

880  39 

889  56 

897  86 

905  47 

912  69 

921  17 

938  83 

4 

887  81 

896  24 

903  97 

911  30 

919  92 

937  85 

5 

894  52 

902  38 

909  83 

918  59 

936  82 

8 

900  69 

908  27 

917  19 

935  73 

7 

906  61 

915  69 

934  57 

8 

914  11 

933  34 

9 

932  03 

NET  HESEKVE  AT  END  OF  YEAR. 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

1 
56  1  67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

20 

792  01 

804  72 

816  95 

828  70 

839  94 

850  68 

860  92 

870  65 

879  88 

888  60 

896  86 

904  59 

1 

803  58 

815  89 

837  70 

839  00 

849  81 

860  11 

869  89 

879  18 

887  95 

896  26 

904  04 

911  40 

2 

814  77 

826  66 

838  03 

848  911859  26 

869  10 

878  45 

887  27 

895  63 

903  45 

910  86 

917  56 

3 

825  55 

837  00 

847  94 

858  371868  27 

877  67 

886  55 

894  97 

902  84 

910  29 

917  03 

923  21 

4 

835  92 

846  93 

857  43 

867  39  876  86 

885  80 

894  27 

902  19 

909  69 

916  48 

922  70 

928  60 

5 

845  86 

856  43 

866  47 

876  00  885  00 

893  53 

901  51 

G09  07 

915  90 

922  16 

928  10 

935  09 

6 

855  39 

865  50 

875  10 

884  17  892  76 

900  79  908  40 

915  29 

921  59 

927  58 

934  62 

949  26 

7 

864  48 

874  15 

883  29 

891  94  900  04 

907  71  914  64 

921  00 

937  03 

934  12 

948  87 

8 

873  15 

882  36 

891  08 

899  24|906  97 

913  96  920  37 

926  45 

933  60 

948  46 

9 

881  38 

890  17 

898  41 

906  20 

913  25 

919  71  925  84 

933  05 

948  04 

80 

889  23 

897  52 

905  88 

912  49 

919  01 

925  19  932  46 

947  58 

1 

896  69 

904  53 

911  69 

918  27 

924  51 

931  85 

947  11 

2 

903  61 

910  86 

917  50 

923  79 

901  20 

946  m 

8 

909  97 

916  67 

923  04 

930  521946  07 

4 

915  81 
921  39 

922  24 
929  04 

929  80 
944  92 

945  511 

5 

6 

7 

928  23 
943  64 

944  30 

NET  RESERVE  AT  END  OF  YEAR. 

1 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

1 

1 

20 

911  91 

918  53 

924  60 

930  35 

937  12 

951  20 

1 

918  05 

924  16 

929  95 

936  76 

950  92 

2 

923  70 

929  52 

936  37 

950  62 

8 

929  07 

935  97 

950  30 

4 

935  54 

949  97 

J 

5 

949  62 

1     i 
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"Certainly  there  is  need  for  a  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  insurance  principles 
at  this  time,  when  the  members  of  fraternal  orders  must  decide  for  themselves  the  best 
methods  of  applying  principles  to  practice.  These  great  organizations  are  representative 
bodies,  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  members,  whose  voice  and  vote  shape  the 
policy  of  business  conduct. 

.  "The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  present  principles,  applicable  to  insurance 
operation,  in  such  a  plain  way  as  to  be  understood  by  the  great  bodies  of  officials  and 
organizers  of  fraternal  orders,  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  at  hand  the  information 
necessary  to  answer  the  questions  of  members,  and  the  facts  and  arguments  to  impress 
them  with  the  enduring  character  of  this  great  economic  movement  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind. 
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a  leading  feature.  Since  wisdom  and  philosophy  were  taught  by  Socrates,  there  has 
never  been  discovered  a  better  method  of  instruction  than  that  devised  by  the  old 
Athenian.  When  the  editor  is  unable  to  answer  any  question,  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  proffered  aid  by  learned  experts  in  this  country  and  in  England  to  have  correct  and 
satisfactory  answers  made. 

"It  will  not  be  the  purpose  to  antagonize  the  interests  of  the  regular  life  com- 
panies, but  criticisms  from  their  representatives  shall  not  go  unnoticed.  There  is  a 
weakness  in  being  entirely  on  the  defensive.  That  condition  will  be  avoided.  There 
is  pressing  need  for  reform  in  the  methods  and  business  conduct  of  the  'old  line  com- 
panics,  which  shall  be  pointed  out  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  advised  that  the 
need  for  changes  is  not  confined  to  fraternal  orders. 

"From  time  to  time  there  will  appear  contributions  from  officials  of  American 
fraternal  orders  and  English  friendly  societies,  wherein  the  vital  questions  of  the  hour 
will  be  discussed. 

"In  short,  its  name  suggests  the  intended  scope  and  object  of  this  publication, 
'Criterion',  meaning,  'A  principle  or  standard  by  which  matters  of  fact,  propositions, 
opinions,  or  conduct  can  be  tested  in  order  to  discover  their  truth  or  falsehood,  or  by 
which  a  correct  judgment  may  be  formed  '  In  its  application  this  definition  will  be 
narrowed  to  insurance  matters." 
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